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PEARL-MAIDEN. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE PRISON AT C.®SABEA. 


It was buf two hours after midnight, yet 
many were wakeful in Caesarea on the 
Syrian coast. Herod ^^grippa. King of 
all Palestine—by grace of the Romans— 
now at the very* apex of his power, 
celebrated a festival in honour of the 
Emperor Claudius, to which had flocked 
all the mightiest in the land and tens of 
thousands of the people. The city was 
full of them, their camps were set upon the 
sea-bsach and for miles around ; there was 
no room at the inns or in the private 
houses, whore guests slept upon the roofs, 
the couches, the floors, and in the gardens. 
The great town hummed like a hive of 
bees disturbed after sunset, and though 
the louder sounds of revelling had died 
away, parties of feasters, many of them 
still crowned with fading roses, passed 
along the streets shouting and singing to 
their Jodgings. As they went, they dis¬ 
cussed—those of them who were suffi¬ 
ciently sober—the incidents of that day’s 
games in the great circus, and offered or 
»,ccopted c^ds upon the more exciting 
events of the morrow. 

The captives in the prison that was set 
upon a little liill, a frowning building of 
brown stone, divided into courts and 
surrounded by a high wall and a ditch, 
could hear the workmen at their labours 
in the amphitheatre below. These sounds 
interested them, since many of those who 
listened were doomed to take a leading 
part in the spectacle of this new day. In 
the outer court, for instance, were a 
hundred men called malefactors, for the 
most part Jews oonvjpted of •various 
political offences. These yere to fight 
against twice their number of savage 
Arabs of the desort taken in a frontier 
raid, people whom to-day we should know 
as Bedouins, mounted and armed with 


swords and lances, but wearing no mail. 
The malefactor Jews, by way of compen¬ 
sation, were to be protected with heavy 
armour and ample shields. Their com¬ 
bat was to last for twenty minutes by the 
sand-glass, when, unless they had shown 
cowardice, those who were left alive of 
either party were to receive their freedom. 
Indeed, by a kindly decree of King 
Agrippa, a man who did not seek un¬ 
necessary bloodshed, contrary to custom, 
even the wounded were to be spared, 
that is, if any would undertake the care of 
them. Under these circumstances, since 
life is sweet, all had determined to fight 
their best. 

In another division of the great hall 
was collected a very different company. 
There were not more than fifty or sixty 
of these, so the wide arches of the sur- 
roimding cloisters gave them sufficient 
shelter and even privacy. With the excep¬ 
tion of eight or ten men, all of them old, 
or well on in middle age, since the younger 
and more vigorous males had been care¬ 
fully drafted to serve as gladiators, this 
little band was made up of women and 
a few children. They belonged to the 
new sect called Christians, the followers 
of one Jesus, who, according to report, 
was crucified as a troublesome person by 
the governor, Pontius Pilate, a Roman 
official, who in due course had been 
banished to Gaul, where he was said to 
have committed suicide. In his day 
Pilate was unpopular in Judaea, for he 
had taken the treasures of the fTempie at 
Jerusalem to build waterworks, causing 
a tumult in which many were killed. 
Now he was almost forgotten, but very 
strangely, the fame of this crucified 
demagogue, Jesus, seemed to grow, since 
there were many who made a kind of god 
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of him, preaching doctrines in his name 
that were contrary to the law and oflFensivo 
to every sect of the Jews. 

Pharisees, Sadduoees, Zealots, Levites, 
priests, all called out against them. All 
besought Agrippa that he would be rid 
of them, these apostates who profaned the 
land and proclaimed in the ears of a 
nation awaiting its Messiah, that Heaven- 
born King who should break the Roman 
yoke and make Jerusalem the capital of 
the world, that this Messiah had come 
already, in the guise of an itinerant 
preacher, and perished with other male¬ 
factors by the death of shame. 

Wearied with their importunities, the 
King listened. Like the cultivated 
Romans Avith whom he associated, 
Agrippa had no real religion. At Jeru¬ 
salem he embellished the Temple and 
made offerings there to Jehovah; at 
lierytus he embellished the temple and 
made offerings there to Jupiter. He was 
all things to all men and to himself— 
nothing but a voluptuous time-server. 
As for these (Christians, he never troubled 
himself about them. Why should ho ? 
They were few and insignificant, no single 
man of rank or wealth was to be found 
among them. To persecute them was 
easy, and—it pleased the Jews. There¬ 
fore he persecuted them. One James, a 
disciple of the crucified man called Christ, 
who had wandered about the country 
with him, he seized and beheaded at 
Jerusalem. Another, called Peter, a 
powerful j)reacher, he threw into prison, 
and of their followers ho slew many. A 
few of these were given over to be stoned 
by the Jews, but the pick of the men were 
forced to fight as gladiators at Berytus 
and elsewhere. The women, if young and 
beautiful, were sold as slaves, but if 
matrons or aged, they were cast to the 
wild beasts in the circus. 

Such was the fate, indeed, that was 
reserved for these poor victims in the 
prison on this very day of the opening of 
our history. iVftcr the gladiators had 
fought and the other games had been 
celebrated, sixty Christians, it was an¬ 
nounced, old and. useless men, married 
women and young children whom nobody 
would buy, were to be turned down in 
the great amphitheatre. Then thirty 
fierce lions, with other savage' beasts, 
made ravenous by hunger and mad with 


the smell of blood, were to be let loose 
among them. Even in this act of justice, 
however, Agrippa suffered it to be seeh 
that he was gentle-hearted, since nf his 
kindnes-s he had decreed that anj/ whom 
the lions refused to eat were to be given 
clothes, a small sum of money, and 
released to settle their differences with 
the Jews as they might please. 

Such was the state of pablic feeling and 
morals in the Roman wmrld of that day, 
that this spectacle of the feeding of 
starved beasts with live women and 
children, whose crime A 4 as that they wor¬ 
shipped a crucified man and would offer 
sacrifice to no other god, either in the 
Temple or elsewffiere, was much looked 
forward to by the population of Caesarea. 
Indeed, great sums of money were ven¬ 
tured upon the event, by means of what 
to-day would be called sweepstakes, under 
the regulations of w'hich he who drew the 
ticket marked with the exact ntimber of 
those Avhom the lions left alive, Avould 
take the first })rize. Already some far- 
seeing gamblers who had drawn low 
numbers, had bribed the soldiers and 
w'ardens to sprinkle the hair and garments 
of the Christians with valerian water, a 
decoction which was supposed to attract 
and excite the appetite of these great cats. 
Others, whose tickets were high, paid 
handsomely for the employment of 
artifices Avhich need not be detailed, calcu¬ 
lated to induce in the lions aversion to 
the subject that had been treated. The 
Christian woman or child, it will be 
observed, who w'as to form the corpus vile 
of these ingenious experimepts was not 
considered, except, indeed, as the fisher¬ 
man considers the mussel or the sand- 
worm on his hook. 

Under an arch by themselves, and not 
far from the great gateway where the 
guards, their lances in hand, could be 
seen pacing up and down, sat two women. 
The contrast in the appearance of this 
pair was very striking. One, who could 
not have been much more than twenty 
years of age, was a Jewess, too thin-faced 
for beauty, but with dark and lovely eyes, 
and beaj.'ing in eyery limb and feature the 
stamp of nohle blood. She was Rachel, 
the widow of Demas, a Greeco-Syrian, and 
only child of the bigh-bom Jew Benoni, 
one of the richest merchants in Tyre. The 
other was a woman of remarkable aspect. 
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apparently about forty years of age. She 
was a native of the coasts of Libya, where 
she had been kidnapped as a girl by 
Jewish traders, and by them passed on 
to Phcenicians, who sold her upon the 
slave market of Tyre. In fact she was a 
high-bred Arab without any admixture of 
negro blood, as was shown by her copper- 
coloured skin, prominent cheek bones, her 
straight, black, abundant hair, and un¬ 
tamed, flashing* eyes. In frame she was 
tall and spar6, very agile, and full of grace 
in every movement. Her face was tierce 
and hard ; even in her present dreadful 
plight she showedfno fear, only when she 
looked at*the lady by her side it grew 
anxious and tender. She was called 
Nehushta, a name which^Benoni had given 
her when many years ago he boxight her 
upon the marks# jflace. In Hebrew 
Neliushta moans copper, and this new 
slave was copper-coloured. In her native 
land, however, she had another name, 
Nou, and by this name she was known to 
her dead mistress, the Avife of Benoni, 
and to his daughter Rachel, Avhom she 
had nursed from childhood. 

The moon shone very brightly in a 
clear sky, and by the light of it an 
observer, had there been any to observe 
where all were so occupied with their own 
urgent affairs, could have Avatched every 
movement and expression of these women. 
^ Rachel, 8eated"bn the ground, was rocking 
lierself to and fro, her face hidden in her 
hands, and praying. Nehushta knelt at 
her side, resting the Aveight of her body 
on her heels as only an Eastern can, and 
stared sullenly at nothingness. 

■A Presently Rachel, dropping her hands, 
looked at the tender sky and sighed. 

“ Our last night on earth, Nou,” she 
said sadly." “ It is strange to think that 
we shall never again see the moon floating 
above us.” 

Why not, mistress ? If all that we 
hav^e been taught is true, we shall see 
that moon, or others, for ever and 
ever; and if it is not true, then neither 
. light nor darkne.s,s will trouble us any 
more. However, for my part I don’t 
mean that either of us should die to¬ 
morrow.” • • 

“ How can you proven^ it, Nou ? ” 
asked Rachel with a faint smile. ” Lions 
are no respecters of persons.” 

” Yet, mistress, I think that they will 


respect my person, and yours, too, for 
my sake.” 

“ What do you mean, Nou ? ” 

“ I mean that I do not fear the lions ; 
they are country-folk of mine and roared 
round my cradle. The chief, my father, 
Avas called Master of Lions in our country 
because he could tame them. Why, when 
I Avas a little child I have fed them and 
tlicy fawned upon us like dogs.” 

“ Those lions arc long dead, Nou, and 
the others Avill not remember.” 

” 1 am not sure that they are dead ; 
at least, blood will call to blood, aM their 
company will know the smell of the child 
of the Master of Lions. Whoever is eaten, 
Ave shall escape.” 

“ I have no such hope, Nou. To- 
morroAv we must die horribly, that King 
Agrippa may do honour to his master, 
Coesar.” 

” If you think that, mistress, then let 
us die at once rather than be rent limb 
from limb, to give pleasure to a stinking 
mob. See, I have poison hidden here in 
my hair. Let us drink of it and be done ; 
it is swift and painless.” 

” Nay, Nou, it would not be right. I 
may lift no hand against ray own life, or 
if perchance I may, I have to think of 
another life.” 

“ If you die, the unborn child must 
die also. To-night or to-morrow, what 
does it matter ? ” 

“ Sufficient to the day is the evil thereof. 
Who knows ? To-morrow Agrippa may 
be dead, not us, and then the child might 
live. It is in the hand of God. Let God 
decide.” 

“ Lady,” an.swored Nehushta, setting 
her teeth, “ for your sake I have b(?corae 
a Christian, yes, and I believe. But I 
tell you this—while I live no lion’s fangs 
shall tear that dear flesh of yours. First, 
if need be, I will stab you there in the 
arena, or if they take my knife from me, 
then I will choke you, or dash out your 
brains against the posts.” 

“ It may be a sin, Nou ^ take no such 
ri.sk upon your soul.” 

“ My soul! What do I care about my 
soul ? You are my soul. YcTiir mother 
Avas kind to me, the ppor slave-girl, and 
when you were an infant, 1 rocked you 
upon my breast. I spread your bride-bed, 
and if need be, to save you from worse 
things, 1 will lay you dead before me and 
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mjrself dead across your body. Then let 
or Satan—I care not which—-deal 
with my soul. At least, I shall have done 
my best and died faithful.” 

“You should not speak so,” sighed 
Baohdi. “ But, dear, I Know it is because 
you love me, and I wish to die as easily as 
may be and to join my husband. Only 
if the child could have lived, as I think, 
all three of us would have dwelt together 
eternally. Nay, not all three, all four, for 
you are well-nigh as dear to me. Non, as 
husband or as child.” 

“ That cannot be, I do not wish that it 
should be, who am but a slave woman, 
the dog beneath the table. Oh! if I 
could save you, then I would be glad to 
show them how this daughter of my 
father can bear their torments.” 

The Libyan ceased, grinding her teeth in 
impotent rage. Then suddenly she leant 
towards her mistress, kissed her fiercely 
on the cheek and began to sob, slow, 
heaw sobs. 

“ Listen,” said Rachel. “ The lions are 
roaring in their dens yonder.” 

Nehushta lifted her head and hearkened 
as a hunter hearkens in the desert. True 
enough, from near the great tower that 
ended the southern wall of the amphi¬ 
theatre echoed short, coughing notes and 
fierce whimperings, to be foUowed pre¬ 
sently by roar upon roar, as lion after lion 
joined in that fearful music, till the whole 
air shook with the volume of their voices. 

“ Aha ! ” cried a keeper at the gate— 
not the Roman soldier who marched to 
and fro unconcernedly, but a jailor, named 
Rufus, who was clad in a padded robe 
and armed with a great knife. “ Aha! 
listen to them, the pretty kittens. Don’t 
be greedy, little ones—be patient. To¬ 
night you will purr upon a full stomach.” 

“ Nine of them,” muttered Nehushta, 
who had counted the tomb, “ all bearded 
and old, royal beasts. To hearken to 
them makes me young again. Yes, yes, I 
smell the desert and see the smoke rising 
from my father’s tents. As a child I 
hunted them, now they will htmt me; it 
is their hour.” 

“ Give me air! I faint! ” gasped 
Rachel, sinking against her. 

With a guttural exclamation of pity 
Nehushta bent down. Placing her strong 
arms beneath the slender form of her 
young mistress, and lifting her si though 


she were a child, she carried her to the 
centre of the court, where stood a fountain; 
for before it was turned to the purposes 
of a jail once this place had been a palace. 
Here she set her mistress on the ground 
with her back against the stonework, and 
dashed water in her face till presently 
she was herself again. 

While Rachel sat thus—for the place was 
cool and pleasant and she could not sleep 
who must die that day —A wicket-gate was 
opened and several persons, men, women 
and children, were thrust through it into 
the court. 

“ Newcomers from TjTe in a great hurry 
not to lose the lidhs’ party,’’ cried the 
facetious warden of the gate. ” Pass in, 
my Christian fri^ds, pass in and eat your 
last supper according to your customs. 
You will find it ove.there, broadband 
wine in plenty. Eat, my hungry friends, 
eat before you are eaten and enter into 
Heaven or—the stomach of the lions.” 

An old w’oman, the last of the party, 
for she could not walk fast, turned round 
and pointed at the buffoon with her staff. 

“ Blaspheme not, you heathen dog ! ” 
she said, “ or rather, blaspheme on and 
go to your reward! I, Anna, who have 
the gift of prophecy, tell you, renegade 
who were a Christian, • and therefore are 
doubly guilty, that you have eaten your 
last meal—on earth.” , 

The man, a half-bred Syiian who had 
abandoned his faith for profit and now 
tormented those who were once his 
brethren, uttered a furious curse and 
snatched a knife from his girdle. 

“ You draw the knife ? So be it, 
perish by the knife ! ” said Anna. Then 
without heeding him further the' old 
woman hobbled on after her companions, 
leaving the man to slink away white to 
the lips with terror. He had been a 
Christian, and knew something of Anna 
and of this “ gift of prophecy.” 

The path of these strangers led them 
past the fountain, where Rachel and 
Nehushta rose to greet them as they came. 

“ Peace be with you,” said Rachel. 

“ In the name of Christ, peace,” they 
answered, and passed on towards the 
arches Vehere tbrj other captives were 
gathered. Last of all, at some distance 
behind the rest, came the white-haired 
woman, leaning on her staff. 

As she approached, Rachel turned to 
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repeat her Balutation, then uttered a little 
cry and said.: 

“ Mother Anna, do you not know me, 
Rachel, the daughter of Benoni ? ” 

“Rachel!” she answered, starting. 
** Alas ! child, how came you here ? ” 

“ By the paths that we Christians have 
to tread, mother,” said Rachel, sadly. 
“ But sit; you are weary. Nou, help 
her.” • 

Anna nodded, and slowly, for her limbs 
were stiff, sank down on to the step of 
the fountain. 

“ Give me to <4rink, child,” she said, 
“ for I ha^e been brought upon a mule 
from I’yre, and am athirst.” 

Rachel made her hands into a cup, for 
she had no other, and hel3 water to Anna’s 
lips, which she dwwk greedily, emptying 
them many times. 

“ For this refreshment, God be praised. 
What said you ? The daughter of Benoni 
a Christian ! Well, even here and now, 
for that God be praised also. Strange that 
I should not have heard of it; but I have 
been in Jerusalem these two years, and 
was brought back to Tyre last Sabbath as 
a prisoner.” 

“ Yes, mother, and since then I have 
become both wife and widow.” 

“ Whom did you marry, child ? ” 

“ Demas, the merchant. They killed 
him in the amphitheatre yonder at 
Berytus six months ago,” and the poor 
woman began to sob. 

“ I heard of his end,” replied Anna. 
“ It was a good and noble one, and his 
soul rests in Heaven. He would not fight 
with the gladiators, so he was beheaded 
by order of Agrippa. But cease weeping, 
child, and tell me your story. We have 
little time for tears, who, perhaps, soon 
will have done with them.” 

Rachel dried her eyes. 

“ It is short and sad,” she said. “ Demaa 
and I met often and learned to love each 
other. My father was no friend to him, 
for they were rivals in trade, but in those 
days knowing no better, Demas followed 
the faith of the Jews ; therefore, because 
he was rich my father consented to our 
marriage, and they became parttiers in 
their business. Afterwards, within a 
month indeed, the Apostles came to Tyre, 
and wo attended their preaching^—at 
first, because we were curious to learn 
the truth of this new faith against which 


my father railed, for, as you know, he is 
of the strictest sect of the Jews ; and 
then, because our hearts were touched. 
So in the end we believed, and were bap¬ 
tised, both on one night, by the .very 
hand of the brother of the Lord. The 
holy Apostles departed, blessing us before 
they went, and Demas, who would play 
no double part, told my father of what 
we had done. Oh ! mother, it was awful 
to see. He raved, shouted and cursed us 
in his rage, blaspheming Him we worship. 
More, woe is me that I should lllive to 
tell it! When we refused to become 
apostates he denounced us to the priests, 
and the priests denounced us to the 
Romans, and we were seized and thrown 
into prison ; but my husband’s wealth, 
most of it except that which the priests 
and Romans stole, remained with my 
father. For many months we were held 
in prison here in Caesarea; then they 
took my husband to Berytus, to be 
trained as a gladiator, and murdered him. 
Here I have stayed since with this beloved 
servant, Nehushta, who also became a 
Christian and shared our fate, and now, 
by the decree of Agrippa, it is my turn 
and hers to die to-day.” 

“ Child, you should not weep for that j 
nay, you should be glad who at once will 
find your husband and your Saviour.” 

“ Mother, I am glad ; but, you see my 
state. It is for the child’s sake I weep, 
that now never will be bom. Had it won 
life even for an hour all of us would have 
dwelt together in bliss until eternity. 
But it cannot be—it cannot be.” 

Anna looked at her with her piercing 
eyes. 

“ Have you, then, also the gift of 
prophecy, child, who are so young a 
member of the Church, that you dare to 
say that this or that cannot be ? The 
future is in the hand of God. King 
Agrippa, your father, the Romans, the 
cruel Jews, those lions that roar yonder, 
and we who are doomed to feed them, are 
all in the hand of God, and that which Ho 
wills shall befall, and no other thing. 
Therefore, let us praise Him ahd rejoice, 
and take no thought ,for the morrow, 
unless it be to pray that wo may die and 
go hence to our Master, rather than live 
on in doubts and terrors and tribulations.” 

“ You are right, mother,” answered 
Rachel, “ and I will try to be brave. 
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whatever may befall; but my state makes 
mo feeble. The spirit, truly, is willing, 
but oh ! the flesh is weak. Listen, they 
call us to partake of the Sacrament of the 
Lord—our last on earth ” ; and rising, she 
began to walk tow^ards the arches. 

Nehushta stayed to help Anna to her 
feet. When she judged her mistress to 
be out of hearing she leaned dow'n and 
whispered: 

“ Mother, you have the gift; it is 
known throughout the Church. Tell mo, 
will tliU child be born ‘i ” 

The old woman fixed her eyes upon the 
heavens, then answered, slowly : 

“ The child will bo born and live out its 


life, and I think that none of us are doomed 
to die this day by the jaws of lions, though 
some of us may die in another fashion. 
But I think also that* your mistress goes 
very shortly to join her husband. • There¬ 
fore it was that 1 showed her nothing of 
what came into my mind.” 

“ Then it is best that I should die also, 
find die I w'ill.” 

“ Wherefore ? ” 

“ Because I go to wait ilpon my mis¬ 
tress.” 

“ Nay, Nehushta,” answered Anna, 
sternly, ‘\you stay teP guard^her child, 
whereof when all tlfese earthly things are 
done you must give account to her.” 


CHAPTER ir. 

THE VOICP OF A COD. 


Of all the civilisations whose records lie 
open to the student, that of Rome is 
surely one of the most wonderful. No¬ 
where, not even in old Mexico, was high 
culture so completely wedded, to the 
lowest barbarism. Intellect Rome had in 
plenty ; the noblest efforts of her genius 
are scarcely to be surjiasscd ; her law' is 
the foundation of the best of our codes 
of jurisprudence ; art she borrowed but 
appreciated ; her military system is still 
the wonder of the world ; her great men 
remain great among a multitude of sub¬ 
sequent competitors. And yet how piti¬ 
less she was ! What a tigress ! Amid all 
the ruins of her cities we find none of a 
hospital, none, I believe, of an orphan 
school in an age that made many orphans. 
The pious aspirations and efforts of in¬ 
dividuals seem never to have touched the 
conscience of the people. Rome incarnate 
had no conscience ; she was a lustful, 
devouring boast, made more bestial by 
her intelligence and splendour. 

King Agrippa in practice was a Roman. 
Rome w'as his model, her ideals were his 
ideals. Tlierefore he built amphitheatres 
in which men \yere butchered, to the 
exquisite delight of vast audiences. There¬ 
fore, also without the excuse of any con¬ 
scientious motive, however insufficient or 
unsatisfactory, he persecuted the weak 
because they wore weak and their suffer¬ 


ings would give pleasure to the strong 
or to those who chanced to be the majority 
of the moment. 

The season being hot, it was arranged 
that the great games in honour of the 
safety of Cajsar should open each day 
at dawn and come to an end an hour 
before noon. Therefore from midnight 
onwards crowds of spectators poured into 
the amphitheatre, which, although it 
would scat over twenty thousand, w'as not 
large enough to contain them all. An 
hour before the dawn the place was full, 
and already late comers were turned back 
from its gates. The only empty space., 
were those reserved for the king, his royal 
guests, the rulers of the city, w'ith other 
distinguished pensonages, affd for the 
Christian company of old men, women 
and children destined to the lions, who, 
it was airanged, wore to sit in full view of 
the audience until the time came for them 
to take their share in the spectacle, . 

When Rachel joined the other captives 
she found that a long rough table had 
been set beneath the arcades, and on it 
at intervals, pieces of bread and cups and 
vases containing ^vine of the country that 
had been puiyhased at a great price from 
the guards. Round this table the elders 
or the infirm among the company were 
seated on a bench, while the rest of the 
number, for whom there was not room. 
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.HtcK>d behind them. At its head was an 
old man, a bishop among the Christians, 
one of the five hundred who had seen the 
risen Lord and received baptism from the 
hands of the Beloved Disciple. For 
some years he had been spared by the 
persecutors of the infant Church on 
account of his age, dignity, and good 
repute, but now at last fate seemed to 
have overtaken him. 

The service? was hold ; the broad and 
v ine, mixed with water, were consecrated 
with the same texts by which they are 
blessed to-^ay, ohly the prayers were 
extempore. When all*had oaten from the 
platters and drunk from the rude cups, 
the bishop gave his bles.|yng to the com¬ 
munity. Then he addressed them. 'Phis.' 
lie tplcl them, wasrsn occasion of peculiar 
joy, a love-feast indeed, since all they 
who partook of it were about to lay down 
the burden of the flesh and, their labours 
and sorrows ended, to depart into bli8.s 
eternal. He called to their memory the 
supper of the Passover which had taken 
place w'ithin the lifetime of many of them, 
when the Author and F'inisher of their 
faith had declared to the disciples that Ho 
would drink no more wine till He drank it 
new with them in His kingdom. Such 
a feast it was that lay spread before them 
this night. Let them be thankful for it. 
Let them not quail in the hour of trial. 
The fangs of the savage beasts, the shouts 
<if the still more savage spectators, the 
agony of the quivering flesh, the last 
terror of their departing, what were these ? 
Soon, very soon, they would bo done ; the 
spears of tl^j soldiers would despatch the 
injured, and those among them whom it 
was ordained should escape, would be set 
free by the Ifeommand of the representative 
of Cajsar, that they might prosecute .the 
work till the hour came for them to pass 
on the torch of redemption to other hands 
Let them rejoice, therefore, and be very 
thankful, and walk to the sacrifice as to a 
wedding feast. “ Do you not rejoice, my 
brethren ? ” he asked. With one voice 
they answered, “ We rejoice ! ” Yes, even 
the children answered thus. 

Then they prayed af[ain, anc> again 
with uplifted hands the oldjman blessed 
them in the holy Triune Name. 

Scarcely had this service, as solemn as 
it was simple, been brought to an end 
when the head jailer, whose blasphemous 


jocosity since his reproof by Anna was 
replaced by a mien of sullen venom, came 
forward and commanded the whole band 
to march to the amphitheatre. Accord¬ 
ingly, two by tw'O, the bishop leading the 
way with the sainted woman Anna, they 
w'alked to the gates. Here a guard of 
soldiers was waiting to receive them, and 
under their escort they threaded the 
narrow, darkling stre<^t.s till they came to 
(hat door of the amjhithoatrc which was 
used by those who were to take part in 
the games. Now. at a w'ord. fro«a the 
bishop, they began chant a solemn 
hymn, and singing thus, were thrust along 
the passages to the place prepared for 
them. I'liis was not, as they had expected, 
a prison at the back of the amphitheatre, 
but, as has been said, a sj)ot between the 
enclosing wall and the podium, raised a 
little above the level of the arena. Here, 
on the eastern side of the building, they 
were to sit till their turn edme to he 
•driven by the guards through a little 
wicket-gate into the arena, where the 
starving beasts of prey w'ould lie loosed 
upon thenj. 

It was now the hour before sunrise, and 
the moon having set, the vast theatre 
was plunged in gloom, relieved only here 
and there by stray torehcis and cressets 
of lire burning upon either side of the 
gorgeous, but as yet unoccupied, throne 
of Agrippa. This gloom seemed to oppress 
the audience with which the place was 
crowded; at any rate none of tlhun 
shouted or sang, or even spoke loudly. 
'I’hcy addressed each other in muffhsd 
tones, with the result that the air seemed 
to be full of mysterious whisperings. Had 
this poor band of condemned (Uiristians 
entered the theatre in daylight, they would 
have been greeted with ironic.al cries and 
tauntings of “ Dogs’ meat! ” and with 
requests that they would work a miraede 
and let the people see them rise again 
from the bellies of the lions. But now, as 
their jiolemn song broke upon the silence, 
it was answered only by one grcjat murmur, 
which seemed to shajie itself to the words, 
“ The Christians ! The doonfi^d Chris¬ 
tians ! ” , 

By the light of a single torch the band 
took their places. Then once more they 
sang, and in that c,hastening hour the 
audience listened with attention, almost 
with respect. Their chant finished, the 
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bishop stood up, and, moved thereto by 
some inspiration, began to address the 
mighty throng, whom he could not see, 
end v^ho could not see him. Strangely 
enough they hearkened to him, perhaps 
because his speech served to while away 
the weary time of waiting. 

“ Men and brethren,” he began, in his 
thin, piercing notes, “ princes, lords, 
peoples, Romans, Jews, Syrians, Greeks, 
Citizens of Idumsea, of Eprpt, and of all 
nations here gathered, hearken to the 
wordarof an old man destined and glad 
to die. Liston, if it bo your pleasure, to 
the story of One whom some of you saw 
crucified under Pontius Pilate, since to 
know the truth of that matter can at 
least do you no hurt.” 

“ Be silent! ” cried a voice, that of 
the renegade jailer, “ and cease preaching 
your accursed faith ! ” 

“ Ix;t him alone.” answered other 
voices. “ Wo will hear this story of his. 
We say—-let him alone.” 

Thus encouraged the old man spoke 
on with an eloquence so simple and yet 
so touching, with a wisdom so deep, that 
for full fifteen minutes none cared even 
to interrupt him. Then a far-away listener 
cried: 

“ Why mnst these people die who are 
better than we ? ” 

” Friend,” answered the bishop, in 
ringing tones, which in that heavy silence 
seemed to search out even the recesses 
of the great and crowded place, “ we must 
die because it is the will of King Agrippa, 
to whom God has given power to destroy 
us. Mourn not for us because we perish 
cruelly, since this is the day of our true 
birth, but mourn for King Agrippa, at 
whose hands our blood will he required, 
and mourn, mourn for yourselves, O 
people. The death that is near to us per¬ 
chance is nearer still to some of yoii ; 
and how will you aw-aken who perish in 
your sins ? What if the sword of God 
should empty yonder throne ? What if 
the voice of God should call on him who 
fills it to make answer of his deeds ? Soon 
or late, O "people, it will call on him and 
you to pass hence, some naturally in your 
age, others by the sharp and dreadful 
roads of sword, pestilence or famine. 
Already those w’oes which He whom you 
crucified foretold, knock at your door, 
and within a few short years not one of 


you w^ho crowd this place in thousands 
will draw the breath of life. Nothing will 
remain of you on earth save the fruit of 
those deeds which you have done—these 
and your hones, no more. Repent you, 
therefore, repent while there is time; 
for I, whom you have doomed, I am 
bidden to declare that judgment is at 
hand. Yes, even now% although you see 
him not, the Angel of the Lord hangs over 
you and wi'ites your names within his book. 
Now while there is time I would pray for 
you and for your king. Farewell.” 

As he spoke those ’.k'ords, “ the Angel 
of the Lord hangs over you,” so great 
was the preacher’s power, and in that 
weary darkness so sharply had he touched 
the imagination of his strange audience, 
that with a sound kk? to the stir of 
rustling trees thousands of faces w'ere 
turned upwards, as though in search of 
that dread messenger. 

“ Look, look ! ” screamed a hundred 
voices, while dim arms pointed to some 
noiseless thing that floated high above 
them against the background of the sky, 
which grew grey with the coming dawn. 
It appeared and disappeared, appeared 
again, then seemed to pass downw^ard in 
the direction of Agrippa’s throne, and 
vanished. 

“ It is that magician’s angel,” cried one, 
and the multitudes groaned. 

“ Fool,” said another, “ it was but a 
bird.” 

“ Then for Agrippa’s sake,” shrilled a 
new voice, “ the gods send that it was 
not an owl.” 

Thereat some laughed, bui the most 
were silent. They knew the story of King 
Agrippa and the owl, and how it had been 
foretold that this spirit in th^ form of a 
bird would appear to him again in the 
hour of his death, as it had appeared to 
him in the hour of his triumph.* 

Just then from the palace to the north 
arose a sound of the blare of trumpets. 
Now a herald, speaking on the summit of 
the great eastern tower, called out that it 
was dawn above the mountains, knd that 
King Agrippa came with all his company, 
whereofP the preaching of the old Christian 
and his tale o^’ a watching Vengeance were 
instantly forgotten. Presently the glad, 

* See Josephus, "Antiquities of the .Tews,” Kook 
XVIJ., Chap. VI,, Sec. 7; and Book XIX., Chap. 
VIII., Sec. 2. 
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fierce notes of the trumpets drew nearer, 
and in the grey of the daybreak, through 
the great bronze gates of the Triumphal 
Way that were thrown open to greet him, 
advanced Agrippa, wonderfully attired 
and preceded by his legionaries. At his 
right walked Vibius Marsus, the Roman 
President of S 3 nria, and on hia left 
Antiochus, King of Commagena, while 
after him followed other kings, princes, 
and great men*of his own and foreign 
lands. 

Agrippa mounted his golden throne 
while the multitude roared a Avelcome, 
and his company seated around and 
behind him according to their degree. 

Once more the trumpets sounded, and 
the gladiators of different arms, headed 
by the equites who fought on horseback, 
nunibering in all ®bre than five hundred 
men, were formed up in the arena for the 
preliminary march past—the salutation of 
those about to die to their employer and 
lord. Now, that they also might take 
their part in the spectacle, the band of 
Christian martyrs were thrust through the 
door in the podium, and to make them 
seem as many as possible in number, 
marshalled two by two. 

Then the march past began. Troop by 
troop, arrayed in their shining armour and 
armed, each of them, with his own 
familiar weapon, the gladiators halted in 
front of Agrippa’s throne, giving to him 
the accustomed salutation of “ Hail, King, 
we whb are about to die, salute thee,” to 
be rewarded with a royal smile and the 
shouts of the approving audience. Last 
of all came the Christians, a motley, 
\9retched-lo«king group, made up of old 
men, terrified children clinging to their 
mothers, an^ ill-clad, dishevelled women. 
At the pitiful sight, that very mob which 
a few short minutes before had hung 
upon the words of the bishop, their leader, 
now, as they watched them hobbling 
round the arena in the clear, low light of 
the dawning, burst into peals of laughter 
and called out that each of them should 
be made to lead his lion. Quite heedless 
of these scoffs and taunts, they trudged 
on through the white sand that soon 
would be so red, until th^ came opposite 
to the throne. • 

“ Salute ! ” roared the audience. 

The bishop held up his hand and all 
were silent. Then, in the thin voice with 


which they had become familiar, he said 
” King, w'e w^ho are about to die—: 
forgive thee. May God do likewise.” 

Now the multitude ceased laughing, 
and witli an impatient gesture, Agrippa 
motioned to the martyrs to pass on. This 
they did humbly ; but Anna, being old, 
lame and weary, could not walk so fast 
as her companions. Alone she reached 
the saluting-place after all had left it. and 
halted there. 

“ Forw ard! ” cried the officers. But 
she did not move nor did she speak. 
Only leaning on her staff she looked 
steadily up at the face of the king Agrippa. 
Some impulse seemed to draw his eyes to 
hers. They mt't, and it was noted that 
he tiimed pale. Then straightening her¬ 
self with ditiiculty upon her tottering feet, 
Anna raised her staif and jjointed with it 
to the golden canopy above the hctwl of 
Herod. All stared upward, but saw 
nothing, for the canopy was still in the 
^shadow of the velarium which covered all 
the outer edge of the cavoa, leaving the 
centre open to the sky. It w'ould appear, 
however, that Agrippa did see something, 
for he who had risen to declare the games 
open, suddenly sank bacjk upon his 
throne, and remained thus lost in tliought. 
Then Anna limped forward to join her 
company, who once more were driv<m 
through the little gate in the wall of the 
arena. 

For a second time, with an effort, 
Agrippa lifted himself from his throne. 
As he rose the fii'st level rays of sunrise 
struck full upon him. Ho was a tall and 
noble-looking man, and his dress w'as 
glorious. To the thousands ivlio gazed 
upon him from the shadow, set in that 
point of burning light he seemed to bo 
clothed in a garment of glittering silver. 
Silver was his crown, silver his vest, silver 
the wide robe that flowed from hia 
shoulders to the ground. 

“ In the name of Cop-sar, to the glory 
of Cajsar, I declare these games open ! 
he cried. 

Then as though moved by a sudden 
impulse, all the multitude rose ahouting; 
“ The voice of a god ! The voice of a 
god 1 The voice of the ^od Agrippa ! ” 

Nor did Agi-ippa say them nay; the 
glory of such worship thundered at him 
from twenty thousand throats made liim 
drunken. There for a w'hile he stood, the 
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new-born sunlight playing upon his 
splendid form, while the multitude roared 
Ms name, proclaiming it divine. His 
nostrils spread to inhale this incense of 
adoration, his eyes flashed, and slowly he 
waved his arms, as though in benediction 
of his worshippers. Perchance there rose 
before his mind a vision of the wondrous 
event whereby he, the scorned and penni¬ 
less outcast, had been lifted to this giddy 
pinnacle of power. Perchance for a 
moment he believed that he was indeed 
divine, that nothing less than the blood 
and ♦eight of godhead could thus have 
exalted him. At least he stood there, 
denying naught, while the people adored 
him as Jehovah is adored of the Jews and 
Christ is adored of the Christians. 

Then of a sudden smote the Angel of 
the Lord. Of a sudden intolerable pain 
seized upon his vitals, and Herod remem¬ 
bered that he was but mortal flesh, and 
knew that death was near, 

“ Alas ! ” he cried, “ 1 am no god, but 
a man, and even now the common fate of 
man is on me,” 

As he spoke a great white owl slid from 
the roof of the canopy above him and 
vanished through the um’oofed centre of 
the cavea, 

“ Look ! look ! my people ! ” he cried 
again, “ the spirit that brought me good 
fortune leaves me now, and I die, my 
people, I die ! ” Then, sinking upon his 
throne, he who a moment gone had 
received the worship of a god, writhed 
there in agony ancl wept. Yes, Herod 
wept. 

Attendants ran to him and lifted him 
in their arms, 

“ Take me hence to die,” he moaned. 
Now a herald cried : 

“ The king is smitten with a sore sick¬ 
ness, and the. games are closed. To your 
homes, O people.” 

For a while the multitude sat silent, 
for they were fear-stricken. Then a 
murmur rose among them that spread and 
swelled till it became a roar. 

“ The Christians ! The Christians ! 
They prophesied the evil. They have 
bewitchdd the king. They are wizards. 
Kill them, kill them, kill them ! ” 

Instantly, like waves pouring in from 
every side, hundreds and thousands of 


men began to flow towards that place 
where the martyrs sat. The walls and 
palisades wore high. Sweeping aside the 
guards, they surged against them like 
water against a rock ; but climb they 
could not. Those in front began to 
scream, those behind pressed on. Some 
fell and were trodden underfoot, others 
clambered upon their bodies, in turn to 
fall and be trodden underfoot. 

“ Our death is upon Us ! ” cried one of 
the Nazai-enes. ^ 

“ Nay, life remains to us,” answered 
Nehushta. “ Follow me, all of you, for I 
know the road,” and. seizing Racihel about 
the middle, she began to drag'her toward.s 
a little door. It was unlocked and guarded 
by one man only, the apostate jailer 
Rufus. 

“ Stand back ! ” ks cried, lifting his 
spear. 

Nehushta made no answer, only drawing 
a dagger from her robe, she fell upon the 
ground, then of a sudden rose again 
beneath his guard. The knife flashed and 
went home to the hilt. Down fell the man 
screaming for help and mercy, and there, 
in the narrow way, his spirit was stampetl 
out of him. Beyond lay the broad pas¬ 
sage of,the vomitorium. They gained it, 
and in an instant were mixed with tlie 
thousands who sought to escape the panic. 
Some perished, some were swept onwards, 
among them Nehushta and Rachel. 
Thrice they nearly fell, but the fierce 
strength of the Libyan saved her mistress, 
till at length they found themselves on 
the broad terrace facing the seashore. 

“ Whither now ? ” gasped Rachel. 

“ Where shall I lead you ? ” answered 
Nehushta. “ Do not stay. Be swift.” 

“ But the others ? ” said Rachel, 
glancing back at the flgliting, trampling, 
yelling mob. 

” God guard them ! We cannot.” 

“ Leave me,” moaned her mistress. 
“ Save yourself. Non ; I am spent,” and 
she sank down to her knees. 

“ But I am still strong,” muttered 
Nehushta, and lifting the swooning 
woman in her sinewy arms, she fled on 
towards the port, crying, “ Way, way for 
my lady, the jioble Roman, who has 
swooned! 

And the multitude made way. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE GRAIN STORE. 


Having passed the outer terraces of the 
amphitheatre in safety, Nehushta turned 
down a side street, and paused in the 
shadow of the wall to think what she 
should do. So far they were safe ; but 
even if her strength would stand the 
strain, it seemed i\impossible that she 
should carrf’ her mi^ress through the 
crowded city and avoid recapture. For 
some months they had both of them been 
prisoners, and as it was tlie custom of the 
inhabitants of Cflas^.rea, when they had 
nothmg else to do, to come to the gates 
of their jail, and, through the bars, to 
study those within, or even, by per¬ 
mission of the guards, to walk among 
them, their appearance was Icnown to 
many. Doubtless, so soon as the excite¬ 
ment <;aused by the illness of the king had 
subsided, soldiers would be sent to hunt 
down the fugitives who had escaped from 
the amphitheatre. More especially would 
they search for her, Nehushta, and her 
mistress, since it would be known that one 
of them had stabbed the warden of the 
gate, a crime for which they must expect 
to die by torture. Also—where could they 
go who had no friends, since all Christians 
had been expelled the city ? 

No, there was but one chance for them 
—to conceal themselves. 

•Nehushta Jooked round her for a hiding- 
place, and in this matter, as in others on 
that day, fortune favoured them. This 
street in thef old days, when Ctesarea was 
called Strato’s Tower, had been built upon 
an inner wall of the city, now long dis¬ 
mantled. At a distance of a few yards 
from where Nehushta had stopped stood 
an ancient gateway, unused save at times 
by beggars who slept under it, which led 
nowhere, for the outer arch of it was 
bricked up. Into this gateway Nehushta 
bore her mistre.ss unobserved, to find to 
, her relief that it was q^jte untenanted, 
though a still smouldering ^re and- a 
broken amphora < containing clean water 
showed her that folk had slept there who 
could find no better lodging. So far so 
good ; but hero it would be scarcely safe 


to hide, as the tenants or others might 
come back. Nehushta looked around. 
In the thick wall was a little archway, 
beneath which commenced a stair. Setting 
Rachel on the ground, she ran up it, 
lightly as a cat. At the top of liiirty 
steps, many of them broken, she found an 
old and massive door. With a sigh of 
disappointment, the Libyan turned to 
descend again ; then, by an afterthought, 
pushed at the door. To her surprise it 
stirred. Again she pushed, and it swung 
open. Within was a large chamber, 
lighted by loophole.^ pierced in the thick¬ 
ness of the wall, for the use of archers. 
Now, however, it served no military pur¬ 
pose, but was used as a storehouse by a 
merchant of grain, for there in a corner 
lay a heap of many measures of barley, 
and strewn about the floor were sacks of 
skin and other articles. 

Nehushta examined the room. No 
hiding-place could be better—unless the 
merchant chanced to come to visit his 
store. Well, that must be risked. Down 
she sped, and with much toil and difficulty 
carried her still swooning mistress up the 
steps and into the cband)er, where she laid 
her on a heap of sacks. 

Again, by an afterthought, she ventured 
to descend, this time to fetch the broken 
jar of water. Then she closed the door, 
setting it fast with a piece of wood, and 
began to chafe Rachel’s hands and to 
sprinkle her face from the jar. Presently 
the dark eyes opened and her mistress sat 
up. 

“ Is it over, and is this Paradise ? ” she 
murmured. 

“ I should not call the place by that 
name, lady,” answered Nehushta drily, 
“ though perhaps, in contrast with the 
hell that we have left, some might think 
it so. Drink! ” and she held the water 
)*to her lips. V 

Rachel obeyed her eagerly. “ Oh t it 
is good,” she said. “ But how came we 
here out of that rushing crowd ? ” 

Before she answered, muttering, “ After 
the mistress, the maid,” Nehushta swal- 
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lowed a deep draught of water in her turn, 
which, indeed, she needed sorely. Then 
she told her all. 

“ Oh ! Nou,” said Rachel, “ how strong 
and brave you are! But for you I should 
be dead,” 

“ But for God, you mean, mistress, for 
I hold that He sent that knife-point 
home.” 

“ Did you kill the man ? ” asked Rachel. 

“ I think that he died by a dagger- 
thrust as Anna foretold,” she answered 
evas^ely ; “ and that reminds me that I 
had better clean the knife, since blood on 
a blade is evidence against its owner.” 
Then drawing the dagger from its hiding- 
place shh'rubbed it with dust, which she 
took from a loophole, and polished it 
bright with a piece of hide. 

Scarcely was this task accomplished to 
Nehushta’s satisfaction when her quick 
ears caught a sound. 

“ For your life, be silent,” she whis¬ 
pered, then laid her face sideways to a 
crack in the cement floor and listened. 
Well might she listen, for below were 
three soldiers searching for her and her 
mistress. 

“ The old fellow swore that he saw a 
Libyan woman carr 3 dng a lady down this 
street,” said one of them, the petty officer 
in charge, to his companion, “ and there 
w'as but a single brown-skin in the lot; 
so if they aren’t here I don’t know where 
they can be.” 

“ Well,” grumbled one of the soldiers,- 
“ this place is as empty as a drum, so we 
may as well be going. There’ll be fun 
presently which I don’t want to miss.” 

“ It was the black woman who knifed 
our friend Rufus, w'asn’t it—in the 
theatre there ? ” asked the third soldier. 

” They say so ; but as he was' trodden 
as fiat as a roof-board, and they had to 
take him up in pieces, it is difficult to 
know the truth of that matter. Anyhow 
his mates are anxious to get the lady, and 
I should be sorry to die as she will, when 
they do, or; her mistress, either. * They 
have leave to finish them in their own 
fashion.”^ 

“ Hadn’t we best be going ? ” said the 
first soldier, who evidently was anxious 
to keep some appointment. 

“ Hullo! ” exclaimed the second, a 
sharp-eyed fellow, “ there’s a stair ; we 
had better just look up it.” 


“ Not much use,” answered the officer. 
“ That old thief 'Amram, the corn-mer¬ 
chant, has a store there, and he isn’t one 
of the sort to leave it unlocked. Still, 
just go and see,” 

Then came the sound of footsteps on 
the stair, and presently a man could be 
heard fumbling at the further side of the 
door. Rachel shut her eyes and prayed ; 
Nehushta, drawing the knife from her 
bosom, crept towards the doorway like a 
ti^ess, and placed her left hand on the 
stick that held it shut. Well it was that 
she did so, since pjfesently the soldier 
gave a savage push that migHt easily have 
caused the wood to slip on the cemented 
floor. Now, satisfied that it was really 
locked, he turned and went down the steps. 

With a gasp of r*'Vef Nehushta once 
more set her ear to the crack. 

“ It’s fast enough,” reported the man, 
“ but perhaps it might be as Vr^ell to get 
the key from Amram and have a look.” 

“ Friend,” said the officer, ” I think 
that you must be in love with this black 
lady ; or is it her mistress whom you 
admire “! I shall recommend you for the 
post of Christian-catcher to the cohort. 
Now we’ll try that house at the corner, 
and if they are not there, I am off to the 
palace to see how his godsliip is getting 
on with that stomach-ache, and whether 
it has moved him to order payment of 
our arrears. If he hasn’t, I tell you flatly 
I mean to help myself to something, and 
so do the rest of the lads, who are mad 
at the stopping of the games.” 

“ It would be much better to get that 
key from Amram and havq a look up¬ 
stairs,” put in number two soldier reflec¬ 
tively. 

“ Then go to Amram, or t6 Pluto, and 
ask for the key of Hades for aught I 
care ! ” replied his superior with irritation. 
“ He lives about a league off at the other 
end of the town.” 

“ I do not wish for the walk,” said the 
conscientious soldier; “ but as we are 
searching for these escaped Christians, by 
your leave, I do think it would have been 
much better to have got that key from 
Amram and peeped into the chamber 
upstairs.” ^ 

Thereon the temper. of the officer, 
aheady ruffled by the events of the 
morning and the long watch of the pre¬ 
ceding night, gave viray, and he departed. 
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consigning the Christians, escaped or 
recaptured, Amram and the key, his 
subordinate, and even the royal Agrippa 
who did not pay his debts, to every infernal 
god of every religion with which he was 
acquainted. 

Nehushta lifted her head from the floor. 

“ Tlianks be to God! They are gone,” 
she said. 

“ But, Nou, will they not come back ? 
Oh 1 I fear lest they should come back.” 

“ I think »ot. That sharp-nosed rat 
has made the other angry, and I believe 
that he will find him some harder task 
than the seeking of^a key from Amram. 
Still, there *is dangei^ that this Amram 
may appear himself to visit his store, for 
in these days of festival he is sure to be 
selling grain to the baker?.” 

Scarcely were Jbe words out of her 
moufh when a key rattled, the door was 
pushed sharply, and the piece of wood 
slipped and fell. Then the hinges creaked, 
and Amram—none other—entered, and 
closing the door behind him, locked it, 
leaving the key in the lock. 

Amram was a shrewd-faced, middle- 
aged Phoenician, and, like most Phoeni¬ 
cians of that day, a successful trader, 
this corn-store representing only one 
branch of his business. For the rest he 
was clad in a quiet-coloured robe and 
cap, and to all appearance unarmed. 

Having locked the door, he walked to 
a little table, beneath which stood a box 
containing his tablets, whereon were 
entered the amounts of corn bought and 
delivered, to come face to face with 
Nehushta. Instantly she slid between 
him and the door. 

“ Who in the name of Moloch are you ? ” 
’he asked, stepping back astonished, to 
perceive, as ke did so, Rachel seated on 
the heap of sacks; “ and you ? ” he added. 
“ Are you spirits, thieves, ladies in search 
of a lodging, or—perchance those two 
Christians whom the soldiers are looking 
for in yonder house ? ” 

“ We' axe the two Christians,” said 
Rachel, desperately. “ We fled from the 
amphitheatre, and have taken refuge 
here, where they nearly found us.” 

“ This,” said Amram solemnly, “ aomes 
*of not locking one’s Do not mis¬ 

understand me ; it was no fault of mine. 
A certain apprentice is to blame, to 
whom I shall have a word to say. In 


fact, I think that I will say it at once,” 
and he stepped towards the door. 

“ Indeed you will not,” interrupted 
Nehushta. 

“And pray, my Libyan friend, how 
will you prevent me ? ” 

“ By putting a knife into your gizzard, 
as I did tlirough that of the renegade 
Rufus an hour or two ago ! Ah ! 1 sec 
you have heard the story.” 

Amram considered, then replied: 

“ And what if I also have a knife ? ” 

" In that case,” said Nehushta, “ draw 
it, and we will see which is the better, 
man or woman. Merchant, your weapon 
is your pen. You have not a chance 
with me, an Arab of Libya, and you 
know it.” 

“ Yes,” answered Amram, “ I think 
I do ; you desert folk are so reckless and 
athletic. Also, to be frank, as you may 
have guessed, I am unarmed. Now, what 
do you propose ? ” 

“ I propose that you get us safely out 
©f Caesarea, or, if you prefer it, that we 
shall all die here in this grain-store, for, 
by whatever god you worship, Phoe¬ 
nician, before a hand is laid upon my 
mistress or' me, this knife goes through 
your heart. I owe no love to your 
people, who bought me, a king’s daughter, 
as a slave, and I shall be quite happy to 
close my account with one of them. Do 
you understand ? ” 

“ Perfectly, perfectly. Why shoAV such 
temper ? The affair is one of business ; 
let us discuss it in a busine.ss spirit. Yoti 
wish to escape from Cajsarea; I wish 
you to escape from my grain-store. Let 
me go out and arrange the matter.” 

“ On a plank ; not otherwise unless wo 
accompany you,” answered Nehushta. 
“ Man, why do you waste words with us ? 
Listen. This lady is the only child of 
Benoni, the great merchant of Tyre. 
Doubtless you know him ? ” 

“ To my cost,” replied Amram with a 
bow. “ Three times has he overreached 
me in various bargains,” 

“ Very well; then you know also that 
he is rich and will pay him liberally who 
rescues his daughter from great ]teril.” 

“ He might do so, but I am not sure.” 

“I am sure,” answered Nehushta, “and 
for this service my mistress here will give 
you a bill for any reasonable sum drawn 
upon her fe-ther.” 
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“ Yes, but the question is—will he 
honour it ? Benoni is a prejudiced man, 
a very prejudiced man, a Jew of the 
Jews, who-Aioes not like Christians.” 

“ 1 think that he will honour it, I 
believe that he will honour it; but that 
risk is yours. See here, merchant, a 
doubtful draft is better than a slit throat.” 

“ Quite so. The argument is excellent. 
But you desire to escaj>c. If you keep 
me here, how can I arrange the matter ? ” 

“ That is for you to consider. You do 
not leave this place except in our com¬ 
pany^ and then at the first sign of danger 
1 drive this knife home between your 
shoulders. Meanwhile my mistress is 
ready to sign any moderate draft upon 
her father.” 

“ It is not necessary. Tinder the cir- 
cumstances I think that I will trust to 
the generosity of my fellow trader Benoni. 
Meanwhile I assure you that nothing will 
give me greater liappiness than to fall in 
with your views. Believe me, 1 have no 
prejudice against Christians, since those 
of them whom I have met were always 
honest and paid their debts in full. I do 
not wish to see you or your mistress eaten 
by lions or tortured. I shall be very glad 
to think that you arc following the maxims 
of your peculiar faith to an extreme old 
age, anywhere outside the limits of my 
grain-store. The question is, how can 
I help you to do this ? At present I see 
no way.” 

“ The question is—how’ will you manage 
to keep your life in you over the next 
twelve hours ? ” answered Nehushta 
grimly. “ Therefore I advise you to find 
a w^ay ” ; and to emphasise her words 
she turned, and having made sure that 
the door was locked, slipped its key into 
the bosom of her dress. 

Amram stared at her in undisguised 
admiration. “ 1 would that I were un¬ 
married,” he said, “ which is not the 
case,” and he sighed ; “ for then, upon 
my word, I should be inclined to make a 
certain proposal to you-” 

“ Nehushta—that is my name-” 

“ Nehushta—exactly. Well, it is out 
of the question.” 

“ Quite.” 

“ Therefore I have a suggestion to make. 
To-night a ship of mine sails for Tyre. 
Will you honour me by accepting'a pas¬ 
sage on her ? ” 


“ Certainly,” answered Nehushta, “pro¬ 
vided that you accompany us.” 

“ It was not my intention to go to Tyre 
this voyage.” 

“ Then your intention can be changed. 
Look you, we are de.sperate, and*our lives 
are at stake. Your life also is at stake, 
and I swear to you, by the Holy One we 
worship, that before any harm comes to 
my mistress you shall die. Then what 
will your wealth and your schemes avail 
you in the grave V It is a kittle thing we 
ask of you—to help two innocent people 
to escape from this accursed city. Will 
you grant it V Or s^H I put this dagger 
through your thr^t ? Answer, and at 
once, or I strike and bury you in your own 
com.” 

Even in that light Amram turned 
visibly j)aler. “ I aiFPcpt your terms,” 
he said. “ At nightfall I will conduct 
you to the ship, which sails two hours 
after sunset with the evening wind. 

I w’ill accompany you to T 3 n'e and deliver 
the lady over to her father, trusting to 
his liberality for ray reward, Mcanwfiiile, 
this place is hot. That ladder leads to 
the roof, which is parapeted, so that those 
sitting or even standing there cannot be 
seen. Shall we ascend V ” 

“ If you go first; and remember, 
sliould you attempt t/o call out, my knife 
is always ready.” 

“ Of that I am quite aware—you have 
said so several times. I have passed my 
word, and I do not go back upon my 
bargains. The stars are with you, anJi, 
come what may, I obey them.” 

Accordingly they ascended to the roof, 
Amram going first, Nehushta following 
him, and Rachel bringing up the rear,, 
On it, projecting inward from the parapet, 
was a sloping shelter once jmade use of 
by the look-out sentry in bad or hot 
weather. The change from the stifling 
store below, with its stench of ill-cured 
hides, to this lofty, shaded spot, where the 
air moved freely, was so pleasant to 
Rachel, outworn as she was with all she 
had gone through, that presently she fell 
asleep, not to wake again till evening. 
Nehushta, however, who did not go to 
sleep,'and Am?am employed themselves 
in watching the events that passed in the 
city below. From this height they could 
see the great square surrounding the 
palace, and the strange things being 
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enacted therein. It was crowded by 
thousands of people, for the most part 
seated on the ground, clad in garments of 
sackcloth and throwing dust upon the 
heads of themselves, their wives and 
children. From all this multitude a voice 
of supplication rose to heaven, which, 
even at that distance, reached the ears of 
Nehushta and her comj^anion in a murmur 
of sound, constaiTt and confused. 

“ They pray that the king may live,” 
s;ii:l Amram. 

‘‘ And I pray that ho may die,” an¬ 
swered Nehnshta. 

'rhe merchant shrugged his shoulders. 
“ I care nothing either way, provided 
that the. peace is not dij;turbe<i to the 
injury of trade. On the whole, how¬ 
ever, he is a good khig who causes money 
to be'spent, which is what kings are for— 
in Judioa—where they arc but feathers 
piifled up by the breath of (la?sar, to fall 
if he cease to blow. But look ! ” 

As he spoke a figure a])peared upon the 
steps of the palace who made some com¬ 
munication to the crowd, wdicreon a great 
wail went up to the very skies. 

“ You have your wish,” said Amram; 
“ ITorod is deaxl or dying, and now', 1 
suppose, as his son is but a child, that we 
shall be ruled by some accursed thief of 
a, Roman procurator with a pocket like a 
sack without a bottom. Purely that old 
bishop of yours who ])reached in the 
amj)hitheatro this morning must have 
had a hint of what w'as coming from his 
familiar spirit; or perhaps he saw the 
owl and guessed its errand. Moreover, 
1* think tli£^/. troubles are browing for 
others besides Herod, since the old man 
said as much.” 

“ What befcame of him and the rest ? ” 
asked Nehushta. 

“ Oh ! a few were trampled to death, 
and others the Jews stirred up the mob 
to stone, saying that they had bew'itohed 
the king, which they, who were dis¬ 
appointed of the games, did gladly. 
Homo, however, arc said to have escaped, 
aiid, like yourselves, lie in hiding.” 

Nehushta glanced at her mistress, now 
, fast asleep, her pale ftice renting on het arm. 

“ The w'orld is hard—for Cli*“istians,” 
she said. 

“ Friend, it is hard for all, as, were I 
to tell you my own story, even you would 
admit,” and ho sighed. ” At least you 


Christians believe in something beyond,” 
he went on ; “ for you death is but a 
bridge leading to a glorious city, and 1 
trust that you may bo right. Is not 
your mistress delicate ? ” 

Nehushta nodded. 

“ She W'as never very strong, and 
sorrow has done its w'ork with her. They 
killed her husb.and at Bcryt.us yonder, and 
—her trouble is very near,” 

” Yes, yes, I heard that story, also that 
hi.s bloocl is on tlu; hiinds of her own 
father, Benoni. All! who is so cniei as 
a bigot Jew 7 Not we riia-nicians even, 
of whom they say such evil. Once I had 
a daughter”—here his hard face softened— 
“ but let be, let lie ! Look you, the risk 
is great, but what 1 can 1 will do to save 
her, and you also, friend, since, Libyan or 
no, you are a faithful woman. Nay, do 
not doubt me. I have given my word, 
and if 1 break it Avillingly, then may I 
perish and be devoured of dogs. My 
ffhip is small and. undecked. In that she 
shall not sail, hut a big galley W'eighs for 
Alexandria to-night, calling at Apollonia 
and Joppa, and in it I will take you pas¬ 
sages, saying that the lady is a relative 
of mine and that you are her slave. This 
is my advice to you—that you go straight 
to Egypt, w'here there are many Christians 
Avho w ill protect you for a w'hilc. Thence 
your mistress can write to her father, and 
if he will receive her, return. If not, at 
least she will bo safe, since no writ of 
Herod runs in Alexandria, and there they 
do not love the Jew'S.” 

“ Your counsel seems good,” said No- 
Imshta, “ if she will consent to it.” 

” She must consent w'ho, indeed, is in 
no case to make other plans. Now lot 
me go. Before nightfall I will return 
again with food and clothing, and lead 
you to the ship,” 

Nehushta hesitated. 

“ I say to you, do not fear. Will you 
not trust me ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Nehushta, “ because 
I must. Nay, the words ai-o not kind, but 
wc are sadly placed, and it is strange to 
lind a true friend in one whouf I have 
threatened with a knife.” 

“ I understand,” said Amram gravely. 
“ Let the issue prove me. Now descend 
that you may lock the door behind me. 
■\Vhen I return 1 Avill stand in the open 
space yonder with a slave, making pre- 
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tence to re-bind a burst bundle of mer¬ 
chandise. Then come down and admit 
me without fear.” 

When the Phoenician had gone Ne- 
hushta sat by her sleeping mistress, and 
waited with an anxious heart. Had she 
done wisely ? Would Amram betray 
them and send soldiers to conduct them, 
not to the ship, but to some dreadful 
death ? WeU, if so, at least she would 
have time to kill her mistress and herself. 


and thus escape the cruelties of men. 
Meanwhile she could only pray; and 
pray she did in her fierce, half-savage 
fashion, never for herself, but for her 
mistress whom she loved, and for the child 
that, she remembered thankfully, Anna 
had foretold would be born and live out 
its life. Then she remembered also that 
this same holy woman had said that its 
mother’s hours would be" few, and at the 
thought Nehushta wept. 
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The time passed slowly, but none came 
to disturb them. Three hours after noon 
Rachel awoke, refreshed but hungry, and 
Nehushta had no food to give her except' 
raw grain, from which she turned. Clearly 
and in few vmrds she told her mistress all 
that had passed, asking her consent to 
the plan. 

“ It seems good as another,” said 
Rachel with a little sigh, “ and I thank 
you for making it, Nou, and the Phoe¬ 
nician, if ho is a true man. Also I do not 
desire to meet my father—at least for 
many years. How can I, seeing the evil 
which he was brought upon me ? ” 

Do not speak of that,” interrupted 
Nehushta hastily, and for along while they 
were silent. 

It was an hour before sunset, or a little 
less, when at length Nehushta saw two 
persons walk on to the patch of open 
ground which she watched continually— 
Amram and a slave who bore a bundle 
on his head. Just then the rope which 
bound this bundle seemed to come loose ; 
at least, at his master’s command, the 
man set it down and they began to retie 
it, then advanced slowly towards the 
archway. Now Nehushta descended, un¬ 
locked the door and admitted Amram, 
who carried the bundle. 

“ Where is the slave ? ” she asked. 

Have no fear, friend ; he is trusty 
and watches without, not knowing why. 
Come, you must both of you be hungry, 
and I have food. Help me loose this 
cord.” 


Presently the package was undone, and 
within it appeared, first, two flagons of 
old wine, then meats more tasty than 
Nehushta had seen for months, then rich 
cloaks and other garments made in the 
Pheenioian fashion, and a robe of white 
with coloured edges, such as was worn by 
the body-slaves of the wealthy among 
that people. Lastly—and this Amram 
produced from his* own person—there 
was a purse of gold, enough to su])port 
them for many weeks. Nehushta thanked 
him with her eyes, and was about to speak. 

“ There, say nothing,” he interrupted. 
“ I passed my word, and I have kept it, 
that is all. Also on this money I shall 
charge interest, and your mistress can 
repay it in happier days. Now listen: 
I have taken the passages, and an hoiir 
after sunset we will go aboard. Only I 
warn you, do not let it be known that you 
are escaped Christians, for the seamen 
think that such folk bring them bad luck. 
Come, help jne carry the food and wine. 
After you have eaten you can both of you 
retire hero and robe yourselves.” 

Presently they were on the roof. 

“ Lady,” said Nehushta, “ we did well 
to put faith in this man. He has come 
back, and see what he has brought us.” 

“ The blessing of God be on you, sir, 
who tielp the* helpless! ” exclaimed 
Rachel, looking hungrily at the tempting 
meats which she so sorely needed. 

“ Drink,” said Amram cheerfully, as 
he poured wine and water into a cup ; 
“ it will hearten you, and your faith does 
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not forbid the use of the grape, for have 
1 not heard you styled the society of 
drunkards ? ” 

“ That is only one bad name among 
many, sir,’’ said Rachel, as she took the 
cup. 

Then they ate and were satisfied, and 
afterwards descended into the corn-store 
to wash with the remainder of the water, 
and clothe themselves from head to foot 
in the fragrant and beautiful garments 
that might have been made for their 
wear, so well had Amram judged their 
sizes and needs. 

By the tiifte that vhey were dressed 
the light w'as dying. Still, they waited 
awhile for the darkness; then, with a 
new' hope shining through their fears, 
crept silently into the street, where the 
slave,sturdy, well-armed fellow, w atched 
for them, 

“ To the quay,” said Amram, and they 
walked forw’ard, choosing those thorough¬ 
fares that were most quiet. It was well 
for them that they did this, for now it 
was known that Agrippa’s sickness was 
mortal, the most of the soldiers were 
already in a state of mutiny, and, in¬ 
flamed with wine, paraded the market¬ 
places and larger streets, shouting and 
singing obscene songs, and breaking into 
the liquor shops and private houses, 
where they drank healths to Charon, 
who was about to bear away their king 
in his evil bark. As yet, hownver, they 
had not ’begun killing those against whom 
they had a grudge. This happened after¬ 
wards, though it has nothing to do with 
ou^ story. 

Without tfouble or molestation the 
party reached the quay,- where a small 
boat with t^yo Phcenician rowers was 
waiting for them. In it they embarked, 
except the slave, and were rowed out to 
the anchorage to board a large galley 
which lay half a mile or more away. 
This they did without difficulty, for the 
night was calm, although the air hung 
thick and heavy, and jagged clouds, 
wind-breeders as they were called, lay 
upon the horizon. On the lower deck of 
the galley stood its captain, a sour-|aced 
man, to whom Amram tntroduced his 
passengers, wffio were, as he* declared, 
relatives of his own proceeding to Alex¬ 
andria. 

“ Good,” said the captain. “ Show 


them to their cabin, for we sail as soon as 
the wind rises.” 

To the cabin they wont accordingly, 
a comfortable place stored with all that 
they could need ; but as they passed to 
it Nehushta heard a sailor, who held a 
lantern in his hand, say to his companion : 

“ That woman is very like one whom I 
saw in the amphitheatre this morning when 
they gave the salute to King Agrippa.” 

” The gods forbid it! ” answered the 
other. “ We want no Christians here to 
bring evil fortune on us.” ^ 

“ Christians or no Christians, there is a 
tempest brewing, if 1 understand the 
signs of the weather,” muttered the first 
man. 

In the cabin Amram bade his guests 
farewell. 

“ This is a strange adventure,” he 
said, “ and one that 1 did not look for. 
May it prove to the advantage of us all! 
At the least I have done my best for your 
safety, and now Ave part.” 

“ You arc a good man,” replied Ra¬ 
chel, “ and whatever may b(flall us, I 
pray again that God may bless you for 
your kindness to His servants, I pray 
also that He may lead you to a knowledge 
of the truth as it was declared by the 
Lord and Master Whom we serve, that 
your soul may win salvation and eternal 
life.” 

“ Lady,” said Amram, “ I know nothing 
of these doctrines, but I promise you 
this: that I will look into them and 
see whether or no they commend them¬ 
selves to my reason. I love wealth, like 
all my people, but I am not altogether a 
time-server or a money-seeker. Lady, I 
have lost those whom I desire to find 
again.” 

“ Seek and you will find.” 

“ I will seek,” ho an.sAvered, “ though, 
mayhap, 1 shall never find.” 

Thus they parted. 

Presently the night breeze began to 
blow off the land, the great sail was 
hoisted, and with the help of oars, Avorked 
by slaves, the ship cleared the harbour 
and set her course for Joppa Tavo 
hours later the wind failed, so that they 
could proceed only by rowing over a 
dead and oily sea beneath a sky that was 
full of heairy clouds. Lacking any stars 
to steer by, the captain wished to cast 
anchor, but as the water proved too 
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deej> they proceeded slowly, till about an 
hour before dawn a sudden gust struck 
them which caused the galley to lean 
over. 

*'■ Tlie north wind! The black north 
wind ! ” shouted the steersman, and th(i 
sailors echoed his cry dismally, for they 
knew the terrors of that wind upon the 
Syrian coast. Then the gale began to 
rage. By daylight the waves were running 
high as mountains and the w'ind hissed 
through the rigging, driving them forward 
benerath a small sail. Nehushta crawled 
out of the cabin, and in the liglit of an 
angry dawn saw' far away the white 
Avails of a city built near the shore. 

“ Is not that Appolonia ? ” she a.sked 
pf the captain. 

“ Yes,” lie answered, “ it is Appolonia 
sure enough, but we shall not anchor 
there this voyage. - Now it is Alexandria 
for us or nothing.” 

So they rushed past Appolonia and 
forward, climbing the slopes of the rising 
seas. 

Tims things Avent on. About midday 
the gale became a hurricane, and do wliat 
they would they were driven forward, 
till at length they saAv the breakers 
foaming on the coast. Rachel lay sick 
and prostrate, but Nehushta went out of 
the cabin to watch. 

“ Are we in danger ? ” she asked of a 
sailor. 

“ Yes, accursed Christian,” he replied, 
“ and you have brought it on us with your 
evil eye.” 

Then Nehushta returned to tlie cabin 
where her mistress lay almost senseless 
with sea-sickness. On board the ship 
the terror and confusion grew. For a 
while they w’cre able to beat out to sea 
Aintil the mast was carried away. Then 
the rudder broke, and, as tlie oars could 
not be w'orked in that fearful tempest, 
the galley began to drive shorewards. 
Niglit fell, and who can describe the 
awtul hours that followed ? All control 
of the vessel being lost, she drove on- 
Avards Avhither the wind and the waves took 
her. The crew% and even the oar-slaves. 
Hew to the AA'ine with which she was partly 
laden, and strove to drown their terrors 
in drink. Thus inflamed, twice some of 
them fcame to the cabin, threatening to 
throw their passengers overboard. But 
Nehushta barred the door and called 


through it that she was well armed and 
Avould kill the first man who tried to lay 
a hand upon her. So they went away, 
and after the second visit grew too 
drunken to be dangerous. 

Again the dawn broke over the roaring, 
foaming sea and revealed the fate that 
awaited them. Not a mile away lay the 
grey line of shore, and between them and 
it a cruel reef on Avhich the breakers raged. 
Towards tliis reef they wwe driving fast. 
Now the men grew sober, in their fear, 
and began to build a large raft of oars 
and timber; also Jho make ready the 
boat Avhich the galiey carried. Before all 
was done she struck beak first, and was 
lifted on to a great flat rock, where she 
walloAved, Avitd the Avater seething round 
her. Then, knowing«4:hat their hour was 
come, the crew made shift to launch the 
boat and raft on the lee side, and began to 
clamber into them. Now Nehushta came 
out of the cabin and prayed the captain 
to save them also, whereon he answered 
her Avith an oath that this bad luck was 
because of them, and that if either she or 
lier mi.stress tried to enter the boat, they 
would stab them and cast them into the 
sea as an offering to the storm-god. 

So Nehushta struggled back to the 
cabin, and kneeling by the side of her 
mistress, w'ith tears told her that these 
black-hearted sailors had left them alone 
upon the ship to droAvn. Rachel answered 
that she cared little, but only desired to 
be free of her fear and misery. 

As the AV'ords left her lips, Nehushta 
heard a sound of screaming, and crawling 
to the bulwarks, looked fq^th to see a 
dreadful sight. The boat and the raft, 
laden with a great number of men who 
were fighting for places with each other, 
having loosed from the lee of the ship, 
were come among the breakers, which 
threw them up as a child throws a ball at 
play. Even Avhile Nehushta gazed, their 
crafts were overturned, easting them into 
the water, every one there to be dashed 
against the rocks or di'ownod by the 
violence of the waves, so that not a man of 
all that ship’-s company came living to 
the shore. , 

Like teng of thousands of others on this 
coast in all ages, they perished, every 
one of thorn—and that was tlie reward 
of their wickedness. 

Giving thanks to God, Who had brought 
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them out of that danger against their 
wills, Nehushta crept back to the cabin 
and told her mistress what had pa.ssed. 

“May they find pardon,” said Rachel, 
shuddering; “ but as for us, it will 

matter little wlictlicr we are drowned in 
the boat or upon the gall(>y.” 

“ I do not think that wo shall drown,” 
answered Nehushta. 

“ How are wo* to esciapo it, Non ? 
'I'he ship lies >>’pon the rock, wliere the 
great waves will batter her to pieces. 
Feel how she shakes beneath their blows, 
and see the spray dying over us.” 

” r do nof know, xaistress; but wo 
shall not drown.” 

Nehushta was right, for after they had 
remained fast a little longer they were 
saved, thus : iSudd<;^nly the wind drop|>ed, 
then it rose again in a last furious scpiall, 
driving before it a very mountain of 
water. Tliis vast billow, as it rushed 
shorewards, caught the galley in its 
white arms and lifted her not only oft' 
the rock whereon she lay, but over the 
further reefs, to cast her dowm again upon 
a bed of sand and shells, within a stone's 
thi'ow of the beach, wdu're she remained 
fast, never to shift more. 

Now also, as though its w'ork were 
done, the gah^ eea.sed, and, as is common 
on llie Syrian coast, the sea sank rapidly, 
so that by nightfall it was calm again. 
Indeed, three hours before sunset, had 
both of jihem been strong and well, they 
might have escaped to the land by Avading. 
But this Avas not to be, for now Avhat 
Nehushta had fc'ared befell, and when 
she, Avas least lif ted to bear it, being w^oru 
out with angflish of mind and weariness 
of body, pain took sudden hold of Rachel, 
of w'hieh the o»d was that before midnight, 
there, in that broken vessel upon a barren 
eoJist wiicro no man seemed to live, a 
daughter Avas born to her. 

“ Let mo see the child,” said Rachel. 
So Nehushta shoAved it to her by the light 
of a lamp which burned in the cabin. 

It was a small child, but very white, 
with blue eyes and dark hair that curled. 
Rachel gazed at it long and tenderly. 
'.Phen she said, ” Bring rac water Arhile 
there is yet time.” * 

When the Avater was 'brought she 
dipped her trembling hand into it, and 
made the sign of the Cross upon the babe’s 
^ fort'hcad, b«aptising her Avith the name of 


Miriam, after that of her own mother, to 
the service and the company of Jc.sus the 
Clu'ist. 

” Noav,"’ she said, “ Avhelher she live 
an hour or an hundred years, this child is 
a Christian, and Avhatcvcr befalls, should 
slie conu^ to the age of understanding, see 
to it. Non, Avho arc henceforth the foster- 
mother of her body and her soul, that she 
does not forget the rites and duties of her 
faith. Lay ihis charge on her also as her 
father commanded, and as I command, 
that should she be moAorl to marriage, 
she wed non<'. who is not a. Christian. Tell 
her that such w^as tlio Avill of those Avho 
Ix'gat her, and that if she be obedient i(t 
it, although they arc (h^ad, and as it 
scicms strcngthless, yet shall thc^ir blessing, 
1 h' upon her all her lih^’s days, and Avith it 
the blessing of the J^ord she scrA'CS.” 

“ Oh ! ” moaned Nehushta, “ Avhy do 
you speak thus ? ” 

“ Because I am dying. (Jainsay me not. 
T*know it w'cll. My lift; (‘bhs from m('. 
My prayers have been answered, and I 
Avas pr<;servod to give this infant birth ; 
now 1 go to my apjwintod place and to 
one Avho Avaits for nu;, and to the Lord 
in Whose care he is in Heaven, as avo an; 
in His can; on eartji. Nay, do not mourn; 
it is no fault of yours, nor could any 
physician's skill have saved me, avIioso 
strength A\as spent in suffering, and Avho 
ff)r many months ha\a; Avnlked the Avorld, 
bearing in niy breast a broken heart, 
(ftvo me of that Avine to drink—and 
listen.” 

Nehushta obeyed and Rachel Avent on: 
“ So soon as my brc.ath has left me, take 
the haho and seek some village on the 
shore; Avhere it can be nursed, for Avhieh 
service you have the means to pay. Then 
Avhen she is strong t;nough and it is con¬ 
venient, travel, not to Tyre—for tliere 
my father Avould bring up the child in the 
strictest rites and customs of the Jcavs— 
but to the village of the Essenes upon the 
shores of the ]>ead Sea. There find out my 
moth(;r’s brother, Ithicl, Avho is of their 
society, and present to hin\ the tokens of 
my name and birth Avhich still hang about 
ray neck, and tell him all the story, keep¬ 
ing nothing ba(;k. Ho is not a Christian, 
but he is a g(jod and gentle-hearted man 
AAdio thinks Avell of Clu'istians. and is 
grieved at their persecution, since he 
wrote to my father reproaching him for 
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his deeds towards us and, as yon know, 
strove, but in vain, to bring .about our 
release from prison. Say to him that I, 
his kinswoman, pray of him, as ho will 
answer to God, and in the name of the 
sister whom he loved, to protect my child 
and you ; to do nothing to turn her from 
her faith, and in all things to deal with 
her as his wisdom shall direct—for so 
shall peace and blessing come upon him.” 

Thus spoke Rachel, bvit in short and 
broken words. Then she began to pray, 
andfv praying, fell .asleep. When she 
w'oke again the dawai was breaking. 
Signing to Nchushta to bring her the 
child, for now she could no longer speak, 
she scanned it Ctarncstly in the new-born 
light, then placed her hand upon its head 
and blessed it. Nehushta she blessed also, 
thanking her with her eyes and kissing 
her. Then again she seemed to fall asleep, 
and presently, when Nchushta looked at 
her, K.achel was dead. 

Nehushta understood and gave a great 
and bitter cry, since to her, after the death 
of her lirst mistress, this woman had bcicn 
all her life. As a child she had nursed her; 
as a maiden shared her joys and sorrows ; 
as a wife and widow' toiled day and night 
fiercely and faithfully to console her in 
her desolation and to protect her in the 
dreadful dangers through which she had 
passed. Now', to end it all, it was her lot 
to receive her last breath and to take 
into her arms her new-born infant. 

Then and there Nehushta sw'^ore that 
as she had done by the mother so she 
would do by the child till the day when 
her labours ended. Were it not for this 
child, indeed, they w'ould have ended 
now, Christian though she was, since 
she was crushed with bitter sorrow and 
her heart seemed void of hope or joy. 
All her days had been hard—she who was 
born to great place among her owm wild 
people far aw.ay, and snatched thence to 
be a slave, set apart by her race and 
blood from those into whose city she was 
sold ; she Avho would have naught to do 
with b<j,se men nor become the plaything 
of those of higher birth ; she who had 


turned Christian and drunk deep of the 
tribulations of the faith ; she who had 
centred all her eager heart upon two 
beloved women, and lost them both. All 
her days had been hard, and here and 
now, by the side of her dead mistress, she 
would have ended them. But the child 
remained, and while it lived she would 
live. If it died, then perhaps she would 
die also. *' 

Meanwhile Nehushta httd no time for 
grief, since the babe must be fed, and 
within tw'clve hours. Yet‘, as she could 
not bury her, andy^vould ijot throw her 
to the sharks, she was minded to give 
her mistress a roj'-al funeral after the 
custom of htjr own Libyan folk. Here 
w'as flame, and wdiat p 5 'Te could be 
grander than this greet ship ? 

Lifting the body from its couch, 
Nchushta carried it to the dec-k and Laid 
it by the broken mast, closing the ('yes 
and folding the hands. Then she loosened 
from about the neck those tokens of 
which Rachel had spoken, made some food 
and garments into a bundle, and, carrying 
a lamp with her, went into the captain’s 
(!abin amidships. Here a money-box w'as 
open, and in it gold and some jewels 
w'hich this man had abandoned in his 
haste. TJiesc she took, adding them to 
her ow'n store and securing them about 
her. This done she fired the cabin, and 
passing to the hold, 1)roke a jar of oil and 
tired that also. Then she fled back again, 
knelt by her dead mistress and kissed her, 
took the child, Avrapping it warmly in a 
shawl, and by the ladder of rope which 
the sailors had u.sed, let herirelf down ifito 
the quiet sea. Its w'aters did not reach 
higher than h(5r middle, and soon she was 
standing on the shore and'climbing the 
B.andhills that lay beyond. At their 
summit she turned to look, and lo ! yonder 
where the galley w'as, already a great 
pillar of fire shot up to heaven, for there 
was much oil in the hold and it burnt 
furiously. 

“ Farewell! ” she cried, “ farewell ! ” 

Then, weeping bitterly, Nchushta walked 
on inland. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MIBIAM IS ENTHRONED. 


Presently Nehushia found herself out 
of sight of the sea and among cultivated 
land, for hero -vvor* vines and fig trfioa 
grown in garden* fenced with stone walls ; 
also patches of ripening barley and of 
wheat in the ear, much trodden do^'m as 
though horses had been feeding there. 
Beyond tht« 0 * gardens she cauio to a 
ridge, and saw beneath her a village of 
many houses of green brick, some of which 
seemed to have been destroyed liy fire. 
Into this village she walkc:d boldly, and 
there tfle first sight that met her eyes was 
that of sundry dt;ad bodies, upon which 
dogs were feeding. 

On she went up the main street, till she 
saw a woman peeping at her over a garden 
wall. 

“ What has chanced hen' ? ” asked 
Nehushta, in the Syrian tongue. 

“ I’he Romans ! the Romans ! the 
Romans ! ” wailed the woman. “ Tlie 
head of our village quarrelled with the 
tax-gatherers, and refus(;d to pay his 
dues to Caisar. So the soldiei'S came a 
week ago and slaughtered nearly all of us 
and took such sheep and ciattle as they 
could find, and with them many of tho 
yourtg folk, to be sold as slaves, so that 
the rest are left empty and desolate. 
Such are the things that chance in this 
unhappy land. But, woman, who arc 
you ? ” * 

‘‘ I am one shipwrecked ! ” answered 
Nehushta, “ and I hear with me a n(^w- 
born bal)e—nay, tho story is too long to 
toll you ; but if in this place there is any 
onci who can nurse tho babe, I will pay her 
well.” 

“ Give it me ! ” said the woman in an 
eager whisper; “ my child perished in 
the slaughter ; I ask no reward.” 

Nehushta looked at her. Her eyes were 
wild, but she was still young and "healthy, 
a Syrian peasant. _ • 

Have you a house ? ” she a^od. 

Yes, it still stands, and my husband 
lives ; wo hid in a cave, but alas ! they 
slew the infant that was out "with the 


child of a neighbour. Quick, give me tho 
babe.” 

So Nehushta gave it to her, and thus 
Miriam was nurtured at tlio breast of one 
whose offspring had Ijeen murdered 
Ixicauso the head of th<! village had quar¬ 
relled with a Roman tax-collector. Such 
was the world in tho days when Christ 
came to save it. 

After she had suckhd tho child the 
woman led Nehushta to her house, a 
humble dw('lling that had escaped tho lire, 
where they found tho husband, a wine¬ 
grower, mourning tho death of his infant 
and the ruin of his town. To him she told 
as much of her story as she thought well, 
and proffered him a gold piece, which, so 
she swore, was one of ten she had about 
her. He took it gladly, for now he was 
■[K^nniless, and promised her lodging and 
protection, and tho service of his wife as 
nurse to the child for a month at least. 
So there Nehushta stayed, keeping herself 
hid, and at tho end of tho month gave 
another gold piece to her hosts, who were 
kindly folk that never dreauu^d of w'orking 
her evil or injustice. Seeing this. Nehushta 
found yet more money, wherewith the 
man, blessing her, bought two oxen and 
a plough, and hired labour to help him 
gather what remained of his harvest. 

The shorij where tho infant was born 
Upon tho wrecked ship was at a distance 
of about a league from Joppa and two 
days’ journey from Jerusalem, whence the 
Dead Sea could be reached in another two 
days. When Nehushta had dwelt there 
for some six months, as the babe throve 
and was hearty, she offered to pay the* 
man and his wife three more pieces of gold 
if they would travel with her to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Jericho, and, further to pur¬ 
chase a mule and an ass for the journey, 
which she would give to them when it was 
accomplished. The eyes of these simple 
folk glistened at the prospect of so much 
wealth, and they agretKi readily, promising 
also to stay three months by Jericho, if 
need were, till the child could be weaned. 
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So a man was liired to guard the house 
and vines, and they started in tlie late 
autumn, when the air was cool and 
pleasant. 

Of their journey nothing need be said, 
save that they accomplished it without 
trouble, being too humble in appearance 
to attract the notice of the thieves who 
swarmed upon the highways, or of the 
soldiers who were set to catch the thieves. 

Skirting derusalem, which they did not 
enter, on the sixth day they descended 
into the valley of the Jordan, through the 
desolate hills by which it is bordered, 
t’amping that night outsidi^ the town, at 
daybreak on the seventh morning tliey 
started, and by two hours after noon 
came to the village of the Essenes. On its 
outskirts they halted, while Nehushta 
and the nurse, bearing with them the 
< hild, that by now could Avave its arms and 
*^row, advaiK-ed boldly into the village*, 
where it would apj)car men dwelt only - 
at least no women Avere to be seen—and 
asked to be led to the Brother Tthiel. 

The mail to whom they S])oke, who was 
robed in Avhit(‘, and engaged in cooking 
outside a large building, averttd his eyes 
in answering, as though it aacic not lawful 
for him to look upon tlie face of a woman, 
lie said. v(*ry civilly, however, that 
Brother Ithi(‘l Avas Avorking in the fields, 
Avhenee he AA’ould not return till supper 
time. 

Nehushta asked Avlien* these fields Avere, 
since she desired to speak Avith him at once. 
The man answ^wed that if they Avalked 
towards the green trees that lined the 
lianks of Jordan, Avhich he pointed out 
to them, they could not fail to find Ithiel, 
as he was ploughing in the irrigated land 
Avith two white oxem. the only ones they 
had. Aecordingly they set out again, 
liaving the Dead Sea on their right, and 
travelled for the half of a league through 
the thorn-scrub that groAVS in this desert, 
l^assing the scrub they came to lands 
Avhich were Avell cultivated and supplied 
Avith water from the Jordan by means of 
Avheels and long poles with a jar at one 
tmd and a weight at the other, which a 
man could work, emptying the contents 
of the jar again and again into an irri¬ 
gation ditch. 

In one of these fields they saw the two 
white oxen at their toil, and behind them 
the labourer, a tall man of about fifty 


years of age, bearded, and having a calm 
face and eyes that Avere very deep and 
<j[uiet. He was clad in a rough robe of 
camel’s hair, fastened about his middle 
Avith a leathern girdle, and -wore sandals 
on his feet. To him they Avent, asking 
leave to speak Avith him, Avhereon he 
lialted tlie oxen and greeted them cour¬ 
teously, but, like the man in the village, 
turned his eyes aAA^ay from the faces of 
the Avomen. Nehushta bade the nurse 
stand back out of hearing, and, bearing 
the child in her arms, said : 

“■ Sir, tell me, I pray you, if I speak to 
Ithiel, a jiriest of high rank among this 
people of the Essenes, ami brother to the 
dead lady Miriam, Avife of Benoni tlie Jew, 
a merchant of Tyre V ” 

At the mention of these names Tthiel's 
face saddened, then grew calm again. 

1 am so called,” he ansAveicd ; “ and 
the lady Miriam is my sister, Avho now 
dAvells in the liuppy and eternal country 
beyond the ocean Avith all the blessed ” — 
for so the Essenes imagined that heaven 
to Avhich they Avent Avhen the soul was 
freed from tlie vile body. 

”■ The lady Miriam,” continued Ne¬ 
hushta, “ had a daughter Rachel, whose 
servant I Avas.” 

” Was ? ” he interru])ted, startled from 
his calm. “ Has she then Ikm'h ])ut to 
death by those fierce men and their king, 
as well as her husband Demas ? ” 

“ Nay, sir, but she died in cliildbirth, 
and this is the babe shi* bore ” : and she 
held the sleeping little one towards Jiim, 
at whom he gazed earnestly, yes, and bent 
doAvm and kissed it—since, although tht'y 
saw so few of them, the Essenes hivea 
children. 

“ Tell mo that sad story,” he said. 

“ Sir, 1 will both tell it and proA^e it to 
be true ” ; and Nehushta told him all 
from the beginning to the end, producing 
to his sight the tokens Avhieh she had taken 
from the breast of her mistress, and repeat¬ 
ing her last message to him Avord for Avord, 
When she had finishtM Ithiel turned away 
and mourned a while. Then, speaking 
aloud, ho put up a prayer to God for 
guidance—for without prayer these people 
Avm.ld not er^ter upon anything, however 
simple—;and came back to Nehushta, who 
stood by the oxen. 

“ Good and faithful woman,” he said, 
“ who it would seem are not fie.kie and 
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light-hearted, or worse, like the multitude 
of your sex—perchance because your dark 
skin shields you from their temptations— 
you have set me in a cleft stick, and there 
I am held fast. Know that the rule of my 
Order is that Ave should Jiave naught to 
do with female.s, young or old ; therefore, 
how can 1 receive you or the child ? ” 

“ Of the rules of your Order, sir, I knoAV 
nothing,” answered Nehushta sharply, 
since the woyds‘about the colour of her 
skin had not pleased her ; “ but of the 
rules of nature I do know, and something 
of the rules of God also, for, like my mis¬ 
tress and this infant, T am a (^Uiristian. 
The.sc tell me, all of them, that to cast 
out an orphan child who is of your own 
blood, and whom a cniel fortune has thus 
brought to your door, would be an evil act, 
andoone for which you must answer to 
Him Avho is above tlie rules of any order.” 

“ I may not wrangle, especially with a 
woman.” replied Ithiel, who seemed ill at 
ease ; “ but if my first words are true, 
this is true also, that those same rules 
enjoin upon us hospitality, and, above all, 
that wo must not turn away the helpless 
or the destitute.” 

“ Clearly, then, sir, least of any must 
you turn away this child whose blood is 
your blood, and whose dead mother sent 
her to you, that she might not fall into the 
power of a grandfather who has dealt so 
cruelly with those he should have che¬ 
rished, to be brought up. among Zealots as 
a.Jew find taught to make olfering of living 
things, and be anointed with the oil and 
blood of sacrifice.” 

^ “ No, no, the thought fs horrible,” 
answered Ithiel, holding up his hands. 
” It is better, far better that she should 
be a Christian than one of that fanatic 
and blood-spilling faith.” This he said, 
because among the Essenes the use of oil 
was held to be unclean. Also, above all 
things, they loathed the offering of life in 
saeritice to God ; who, although they did 
not acknowledge Clirist—perhaps because 
He was never preached to them, who 
would listen to no new religion—practised 
the most of His doctrines with the greatest 
strictness. 

“The matter is too Imrd for ihe,” lie 
went on. “ I must lay it before a full 
Court of the hundred curators, and what 
they decide, that will he done. Still, this 
is our rule : to assist those who need and 
P-M. 


to show mercy, to accord succour to such 
as deserve it, and to give food to those in 
distress. Therefore, whatever the Court, 
which it will take three days to summon, 
may decide, in the meanwhile I have the 
right to give you, and those Avith you, 
slieltt'r and provision in the guest-house. 
As it chances, it is situated iii that part 
of the village Avhoro dwell the lowest of 
our brethren, who are piu-initted to marry, 
so there you AV'ill find company of your 
own sex.” 

“ I shall bo glad of it,” answered 
Nehushta drily. “ Also 1 should ealPthem 
the higlu'st of the brethren, sinc'C marriage 
is a law of God, Avhich God the Father 
has instituted, and God the Son has 
blessed.” 

” I may not Avrangle, I may not 
wrangle,” replied Ithiel, declining the 
cneouuter ; ” but certainly, that is a 

lovely babe. Look! Its eyes are open and 
they are bi'auliful as flowcirs ” ; and again 
Ju; bent, down and kissed the child, then 
added Avith a groan of remorse, “ Alas ! 
sinner that I am, I am ileliled ; I must 
purify myself and do penance,” 

” Why Y ” asked Nehushta shortly. 

” For two reasons: I have touched 
jmur dress, and I have given Avay to 
earthly passion and embraced a child— 
twice. Therefore, according to our rule, I 
am defiled.” 

Then Nehushta could bear it no more. 

“ Defiled ! you puppet of a foolish rule ! 
It is the sweet babi^ that is deliled ! Look, 
you have fouled its garments with your 
grimy hand and made it AA'cep by pricking 
it Avith your beard. Would that your holy 
rule taught you how to handle children i 
and to respect honest women Avho arej 
their mothers, without whom there Avould' 
be no Essenes.” 

” I may not Avrangle,” said Ithiel, ner¬ 
vously ; for now woman w^as appearing 
before him in a new light: not as an 
artful and a fickle, but as an angry crea¬ 
ture, reckless of tongue and not easy to be 
answered. “ These matters are for tlie 
decision of the curators. Have I not told 
you so ? Come, let us be going. I will 
drive the oxen, although it is not time to 
loose them from the plough, and do you 
and your companion Avalk at. a distance 
behind me. No, not behind—in front, 
that I may see that you do not drop the 
babe, or suffer it to come to any harm. 

. c 
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Truly it is sweet to look at, and, may God 
forgive me, I do not like to lose sight of 
its face, which, it seems to me, resembles 
that of my sister when she also w^as in 
arms.” 

“ Drop the babe ! ” began Neliushta ; 
then understanding that this victim of a 
rule already loved it dearly, and would 
suffer much before he parted with it, 
pitying his weakness, she said only, Be 
careful that you do not frighten it with 
your great oxen, for you men who scorn 
women have much to learn.” 

Then, accompanied by the nurse, she 
stalked ahead in silence, while Ithiel fol¬ 
lowed after at a distance, leading the 
cattle by thC; hide loops about their horns, 
lest in their curiosity or eagerness to get 
homo they should do some mischief to 
the infant or wake it from its slumbers. 
In this w'ay they proceeded to the lower 
part of the village, till they came to a 
good house—empty as it chanced—where 
guests were accommodated in the best 
fashion that this kind and homely folk 
could afford. Here a w^oman was sum¬ 
moned, the wife of one of the low'(w order 
of the Essenes, to whom Ithiel spoke, 
holding his hand before his eyes, as 
though she were not good to look at. To 
her, from a distance, he explained the 
case, bidding her to provide all things 
needful, and to send a man to bring in 
the husband of the nurse with the beasts 
of burden, and attend to his wants and 
theirs. Then, warning Nehushta to be 
very careful of the infant and not to 
expose it to the sun, he departed to report 
the matter to the curators, and to summon 
the great Court. 

“ Are all of them like this ? ” asked 
Nehushta of the woman, contemptuously. 

“ Yes, sister,” she answered, “ fools, 
every one. Why, of my own husband I see 
little ; and although, being married, he 
ranks but low among them, the man is 
forever telling me of the faults of our sftx, 
and how they are a snare set for the feet 
of the righteous, and given to the leading 
of these same righteous astray, especially 
if they be not their own husbands. At 
times I am tempted indeed to prove his 
words true. Oh ! it would not be difficult, 
for all their high talk ; I have learned as 
much as that, for Nature is a-pt to make a 
mock of those who deny Nature, and there 
is no parchment rule that a woman cannot 


bring to nothing. Yet, since they mean 
well, laugh at them and let them be, say I. < 
And now come into the house, which is 
good, although did women manage it, it 
would be better.” 

So Nehushta went into that house with 
the nurse and her husband, and there for 
several days dwelt in great comfort. 
Indeed, there was nothing that she or the 
child, or those with them, could want 
which was not provided' in plenty. Mes¬ 
sages reached her even, through the 
woman, to ask if she would wish the 
rooms altered in any way, and when she 
said that there was not light enough in 
that in which the child sk'pt, some of the 
elders of the Essenes arrived and pierced 
a new window''n the wall, working very 
hard to finish the task before sunset. 
Also even the husband of the nurse was 
not allowed to attend to his own beasts, 
which were groomed and fed for him, till 
at length he grew so weary of doing 
nothing, that on the third day he went out 
to plough with the Essenes and worked 
in the fields till dark. 

It was on the fourth morning that the 
full Court gathered in the great meeting¬ 
house, and Nehushta was summoned to 
appear before it, bringing the babe with 
her. Thither she went accordingly, to find 
the place filled with a hundred grave and 
reverend men, all clad in robes of the 
purest white. In the lower part of that 
large chamber she sat alone upon a chair, 
while before her upon benches ranged one 
above the other, so that all could see, were 
gathered the hundred curators. 

It seemed that Ithiel had already 8^,t 
out the case, since the President at once 
began to question her on various point.s 
of her story, all of which she was able to 
explain to the satisfaction of the Court. 
Then they debated the matter among 
themselves, some of them arguing that as 
the child was a female, as well as its 
nurse, neither of them could properly 
be admitted to the care of the community, 
especially as both were of the Christian 
faith, and it was stipulated that’in this 
faith they should remain. Others answered 
that h^qspitality was their first duty, and 
that he would be weak indeed who was 
led aside fiom their rule by a -Libyan 
woman of middle age and an infant of a 
few months. Further, that the Christians 
were a good people, and that there w’as 
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much in their doctrines which tallied with 
their own. Nejct, one made a strange 
objection—namely, that if they adopted 
this child they would learn to love it too 
much, who should love God and their 
Order only. To this another answered. 
Nay, they should love all mankind apd 
especially the helpless. 

“ Mankind, not womankind,” was the 
reply; “for this‘infant will grow into a 
woman.” • 

Now they desired Nehushta to retire 
that they might take the votes. Before 
she went, however, holding up the child 
that all coulcf see it as it lay smiling in her 
arms, she implored them not to reject the 
prayer of a dead woman, and so deprive 
this infant of the care of the relative whom 
that departed lady had appointed to be 
its guardian, and of the guidance and 
directing wisdom of their holy Order. 
Lastly, she reminded them that if they 
thrust her out, she must carry the infant 
to its grandfather, who, if he received it 
at all, would certainly bring it up in the 
Jewish faith, and thereby, perhaps, cause 
it to lose its soul, the weight of which sin 
would be upon their heads. 

After this Nehushta was led.aw'ay to 
another chamber and remained there a 
long while, till at length she was brought 
back again by one of the curators. On 
entering the great hall her eyes sought 
the face of Ithiel, who had not been allowed 
to speak, since the matter having to do 
with a great-niece of his own, it was hold 
that his judgment might be warped. 
Seeing that he smiled, and evidently was 
A\'bll pleasecj, she knew her cause was 
won. 

“ Woman,” said the President, by a 
great majoifty of this Court we have 
come to an irrevocable decision upon the 
matter that has been laid before it by 
our brother Ithiel. It is, for reasons which 
I need not explain, that on this point our 
rule may bo stretched so far as to admit 
the child Miriam to our care, even though 
it be of the female sex, which care is to 
endure until she comes to a full age of 
eighteen years, when she must depart 


from among us. During this time no 
attempt will be made to turn her from 
her parents’ faith in which she has been 
baptised, A house will be given you to 
live in, and you will be supplied with the 
best w-^e have for the use of our ward 
Miriam and yourself. Twice a week a 
deputation of the curators will visit the 
house, and stay there for an hour to see 
that the health of the infant is good, and 
that you are doing your duty by it, in 
which, if you fail, you will be removed. 
It is prayed that you will not taljf to 
these curators on matters which do not 
Concern the child. When she grow's old 
enough the maid Miriam will be admitted 
to our gatherings, and instructed also by 
the, most learned amongst us in all proper 
matters of letters and philosophy, on 
wdiich occasions you will sit at a distance 
and not interfere unless your care is 
required. 

“ Now, that every one may know our 
decision, we will escort you back to your 
house, and to show that we have taken 
the infant under our care, our brother 
Ithiel will carry it while you walk behind 
and give him such instruction in this 
matter as may be needful.” 

Accordingly a great procession was 
formed, headed by the President and 
ended by the priests. In the centre of 
the line marched Ithiel bearing the babe 
Miriam, to his evident delight, and 
Nehushta, who instructed him so vigor¬ 
ously that at length he grev/ confused 
and nearly let it fall. Thereon, setting 
this detail of the judgment at defiance, 
Nehushta snatched it from his arras, 
calling him a clumsy and ignorant clown 
only fit to handle an ox. To this Ithiel 
made no answer, nor was he at all wroth, 
but finished the journey walking behind 
her and smiling foolishly. 

Thus was the child Miriam, who after¬ 
wards came to be called the Queen of the 
Essencs, royally escorted to her home. 
But little did these good men know that 
it was not a house which they were giving 
to her, but a throne, built of the pure gold 
of their own gentle hearts. • 
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It may be wondered whether any girl who 
was ever born into the w'orld eould boast 
a stranger or a happier upbringing than 
Miriam. She was, it is true, motherless, 
but I^y w'^ay of compensation Fate endowed 
her with several hundred fathers, each of 
whom loved her as the apple of his eye. 
She did not call them “ Father ” indeed, a 
a term which under the circumstances 
they thought incorrect. To her, one and 
all, they went by the designation of 
“■ Uncle,” with their name added if she 
happened to know it, if not as Uncle 
simply. It cannot be said, however, that 
Miriam brought peace to the eommunity 
of the Essenes. Indeed, before she had 
done with them she rent it with deep and 
abiding Jealousies, to the intense but 
secret delight of Nehushta, who, although 
she became a person of great importance 
among them as the one who had immediate 
charge of their jewel, could never forgive 
them certain of their doctrines or their 
habit of persistent interference. 

The domiciliary visits which took place 
twice a week, and, by special subsequent 
resolution passed in full Court, on the 
Sabbath also, were, to begin with, the 
subject of much covert bitterness. At 
first a standing committee was appointed 
to make these visits, of whom Ithiel was 
one. Before two years had gone by, how¬ 
ever, much murmuring arose in the com¬ 
munity upon this matter. It was pointed 
out in language that became vehement— 
for an Essene—that so much power should 
not be left in the hands of one fixed set of 
individuals, who might become careless or 
prejudiced, or, worst of all, neglectful of 
the welfare of the child who w'as the guest 
not of them only, but of the whole Order. 
It was demanded, therefore, that this 
committ(?!e should change automatically 
every month, so that all might serve upon 
it in turn, Ithiel, as the blood-relation of 
Miriam, remaining its only jx^rmanent 
member. This proposal was opposed by 
the committee, but as no one else would 
vote for them the desired altcrat i. was 


made. Further, to be removed tem¬ 
porarily, or for good, from its roster was 
thenceforth recognised as*" one of the 
punishments of the Order. 

Indeed, the absurdities to which its 
existence gave rise, especially as the girl 
grew in years, sweetness and beauty, 
cannot be numbered. Thus, every visiting 
member must wash his whole person and 
clothe himself in clean garments before he 
was alknved to approach the child, “ lest 
he should convey to her any sickness, or 
impure substance, or odour.” Then there 
w^as much trouble because some members 
W'^erc discovered to be ingratiating them¬ 
selves with Miriam by secretly presenting 
her with gifts of playthings, some of them 
of great beauty, which they fashioned 
from wood, shells, or even hard stones. 
Moreover, they purv^eyed articles of food 
siich as tlicy found the child loved ; and 
this it was that led to their detection, for, 
having eaten of them, she was ill. There¬ 
upon Nehushta, enraged, disclo.scd the 
whole plot, using the most violent language 
and, amidst murmurs of ” Shame on 
them! ” designating the offenders by name. 
They were removed from their office, and 
it w^as decreed that henceforth .any gifts 
made to the child must be offered to her 
by the committee as a whole,^ and not by 
a single individual, and handed over in 
their name by Ithiel, her uncle. 

Once, when she was seven years old, 
and the idol of every brother among the 
Essenes, Miriam fell ill with a kind of 
fever which oftem strikes children in the 
neighbourhood of Jericho and the Dead 
Sea. Among the brethren were several 
skilful and famous physicians, who 
attended her night and day. But still 
the fever could not be abated, and at last, 
with tears, they announced that they 
feared* for the qjiild’s life. Then indeed 
there was lajpientation among the Essenes. 
For three days and three nights did they 
wrestle in constant prayer to God that 
she might be spared, many of them 
touching nothing but water during all that 
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time. Moreover, they sat about at a 
distance from her house, praying and 
seeking tidings. If it was bad they beat 
their breasts, if good they gave thanks. 
Never was the sick-bed of a monarch 
watched with more care or devotion than 
that of this little orphan, and never was 
a recovery—for at length she did recover 
—received with greater thankfulness and 
joy. • 

This was fhe truth. These pure and 
simple men, in obedience to the strict 
rule they had adopted, were cut off from 
all the affections of life. Yet, the founda¬ 
tion-stone or their doctrine being Love, 
they who were human must love some¬ 
thing, so they loved this cj^ild whom they 
looked ui)on as their ward, and who, as 
there was none other of her age and sex 
in their community, had no rival in their 
hearts. She was the one joy of their 
laborious and ascetic hours ; she repre¬ 
sented all the sweetness and.youth of this 
self-renewing world, which to them Avas 
so grey and sapless. Moreover, she was a 
lovely maid, who, wherever she had been 
placed, w’ould have bound all to her. 

The years went by and the time came 
when, in obedience to the first decree, 
Miriam must l)e educated. Long were 
the discussions which ensued among the 
curators of the Essenes. At length three 
of the most learned of their body were 
appointed to this task, and the teaching 
began.* As it chanced, Miriam proved an 
apt pupil, for her memory w'as good, and 
she had a great desire to learn many things, 
more esprx'ially history and languages, 
ahd all that.has to do with Nature. One 
of her tutors was .an Egyptian, w^ho, 
brought up in the priests' college at 
Thebes, whtJfi on a journey to Judaea had 
fallen sick near Jericho, been nursed by 
the Es.senes, and converted to their 
doctrine. From him Miriam learnt much 
of their ancient civilisation, and even of 
the inner mysteries of the Egyptian 
religion, and of its high and secret inter¬ 
pretations which were known only to the 
priests. The second, Thcophilus by name, 
w'as a Greek who had visited Eome, and 
ho taught her the tongi^s and literature 
of those countries. The thirij all his life 
long had studied beasts and birds and 
insects, and the workings of Nature, and 
the stars and their movements, in which 
things he instructed her day by day, 


tiiking her abroad with him that examples 
of each of them might be before her eyes. 

Lastly, when she grew older, there was 
a fourth master, who was an artist. He 
taught Miriam how to model animals, and 
even men, in the clay of the Jordan, .and 
how to carve them out in marble, and 
something of the use of pigments. Also 
this man, wlio was very clever, had a 
knowledge of singing and instrumental 
music, which he imparted to her in her 
odd hours. Thus it came about that 
Miriam grew learned and Avell acquainted 
W'ith many matters of which most girls of 
her day and years had never even heard. 
Nor did she lack knowledge of the things 
of her own faith, though in tiiese the 
Essenes did not instruct her further tluin 
its doctrini^s tallied with their own. Of 
the rest, Nehushta told her something ; 
moreover, on several occasions Christian 
travcllei’s or pre.achers visited this country 
to address the Essenes or the other Jews 
Vho dwelt there. When they learned her 
case, these showed themselves very eager 
to inform her of the Christian doctrine. 
Among them was one old man who had 
heard the preaching of Jesus (.Christ, and 
been present at His Crucifixion, to all of 
whieii histories the girl listened with eager¬ 
ness, remembering them to the last hour 
of her life. 

Further, and perhaps tliis was the best 
part of her education, she lived in the 
daily company of Nature. But a mile or 
two away spread the Dead Sc<a, and along 
its melancholy and lifeless shores, fringed 
W'itli the white trunks of trees that had 
bt?en brought down by Jordan, she would 
often walk. Before her day by day 
loomed the mountains of Moab, while 
behind her were the fantastic and 
mysterious sand-hills of the desert, backed 
again by other mountains and that grey, 
tormented country vvhich stretches be¬ 
tween Jericho and Jerusalem. Quite near 
at hand also ran the broad and muddy 
Jordan, whose fertile banks were clothed 
in spring with the most delicious greenery 
and haunted by kingfishers, cranes, M’ild- 
fowl, and many other birds. Abbut these 
banks, too, stretching into the desert land 
beyond, the flowers of the field grew by 
myriads, at different periods of the year 
cg-rpeting the whole earth with various 
colours, brilliant as are those of the rain¬ 
bow. These it was her delight to gather, 
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and even to cultivate in the garden of her 
house. 

Thus wisdom, eartldy and divine, was 
gathered in Miriam's heart, till very soon 
its light began to shine through her eyes 
and face, making them ever more tender 
and beautiful. Nor did she lack charm 
and grace of person. From the first, in 
stature she was small and delicate, pale 
also in complexion ; but her dark hair 
was plenteous and curling, and her eyes 
were large and of a deep and tender blue. 
Her<? hands and feet were very slender, 
and her every gesture quick and agile as 
that of a bird. Thus she grew up loving 
all things and beloved by all; for even 
the flowers which she tended and the 
creatures that she fed seemed in her to 
find a friend. 

Now of so much learning and all this 
system of solemn ordered hours, Nchushta 
did not approve. For a while she bore 
with it, but when Miriam was about eleven 
years of age, she spoke her mind to the 
Committee, and through them to the 
governing Court of the Curators. 

Was it right that a child should be 
brought up thus, she asked, and turned 
into a grave old woman whilst, quite 
heedless of such things, others of her age 
were occupied with youthful games ? The 
end of it might be that her brain w^ould 
break and she would die or become crazy, 
and then what good would so much 
wisdom do her ? It was necessary that 
she should have more leisure and other 
children with whom she could associate. 
“ White-bearded hermits,” she added with 
point, “ were not suitable as sole com¬ 
panions to a little maid.” 

Thereon followed much debate and con¬ 
sultation with the doctors, who agreed 
that friends of her own years should be 
found for the child. This, however, 
proved difficult, since among these Essenes 
w'ere no other girls. Therefore those 
friends must be of wie male sex. Here too 
were difficulties, as at that time, of the 
lads adopted by this particular com¬ 
munity which they were destined to join 
in after (lays, there was but one of equal 
birth with Miriam. Now so far as con¬ 
cerned their own Order the Essenes 
thought little of social distinctions, or 
even of the differences of blood and raqp. 
But Miriam was not of thmr Order; she 
was their guest, no more, to wffiom they 


stood in the place of parents, and who 
would go from them out into the great 
world. Therefore, notwithstanding tneir 
childlike simplicity, being, many of them, 
men experienced in life, they ■ did not 
think it right that she should mix with 
those of lower breeding. 

This QUO lad, Caleb by name, was born 
in the same year as Miriam, when Cuspius 
Fadus became governor* on the death of 
Agrippa. His father was d Jew of very 
high rank named Hilliel, who, although 
he sided from time to tilUe with the 
Roman party, w'as killed by them, or 
perished among the twenty thousand who 
were trampled to death at the Feast of 
the Passover at^ Jerusalem, when Cumanus, 
the Procurator, ordered his soldiers to 
attack the people. Thereon the Zealots, 
who considered himt. a traitor, managed to 
get possession of all his property, so that 
his son Caleb, whose mother w’as dead, 
w'as brought in a destitute condition by 
one of her friends to Jericho. There, as 
she could not dispose of him otherwise, he 
was given over to the Essenes, to be 
educated in their doctrine, and, should 
he wish it, to enter their Order when ho 
reached full age. This lad, it was now 
decreed, should become the playmate of 
Miriam, a decision that pleased both of 
them very well. 

Caleb was a handsome child with quick, 
dark eyes that watched everything without 
seeming to w’atch, and black liair which 
curled upon his shoulders. He was clever 
also and brave ; but though he did his 
best to control his temper, by nature very 
passionate and unforgiving, Moreover, 
that which he desired he would have, if by 
any means it could be obtained, and was 
faithful in his loves as in hts hates. Of 
these hates Nehushta w^as one. With all 
the skill of a Libyan, whose only book is 
that of Nature and men’s faces, she read 
the boy’s heart at once, and said openly 
that he might come to be the first in any 
cause—if he did not betray it—and that 
when God mixed his blood of the best, 
lest Cffisar should find a rival He left out 
the salt of honesty and filled up the cup 
with ‘the wine ^f passion. When these 
sayings wece repeated to Caleb by Miriam, 
who thought them to be a jest fit to tease 
her playmate with, he did not fly into 
one of his tempera, as she had hoped, but 
only screwed up his eyelids after his 
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fashion in certain moods, and looked 
black as the rain-storm above Mount Nebo. 

“ Did you hear, Caleb ? ” asked Miriam, 
somewhat disappointed. 

“ Oh, yes! Lady Miriam,” for so he 
had been ordered to call her. “ I heard. 
Do you tell that old black woman that I 
will lead more causes than she ever 
thought of, for I mean to be the first 
everywhere. Also that whatever God 
left out of my cup, at least He mixed it 
with a good rilemory.” 

When Nchushta heard this, she laughed 
and said that it was true enough, only he 
that tried to climb several ladders at once 
generally fell to the ground, and that 
when a head had sa.id good-bye to its 
shoulders, the best of meiyories got lost 
between the two. 

Miriam liked Caleb, but she never loved 
him as she did the old men, her uncles, 
or Nehushta, who to her was more than 
all. Perhaps this may have been because 
he never grew angry with her whatever 
she might say or do, never even spoke to 
her roughly, but always waited on her 
pleasure and watched for her wish. Still, 
of all companions he was the best. If 
Miriam desired to walk by the Dead Sea, 
he would desire the same. If she wanted 
to go fishing in the Jordan, he would 
make ready the baits or net, and take the 
fishes off the hook—-a thing she hated. 
If she sought a rare flower, Caleb would 
hunt it out for days, although she knew 
well that in himself he did not care for 
flowers, and when he had found it, would 
mark the spot and lead her there in 
triumph. Also there was this about him, 
as'she was soqn quick enough to learn : he 
worshipped her. Whatever else might be 
false, that note in his nature rang true. 
If one child* could love another, then 
Caleb loved Miriam, first with the love of 
children, then as a man loves a woman. 
Only—and this was the sorrow of it— 
Miriam never loved Caleb. Had she done 
so both their stories would have been very 
different. To her he was a clover com¬ 
panion and no more. 

What m^e the thing more strange was 
that he loved no one else, except, mayhap, 
himself. In this way and^n that ti^ 1^ 
soon came to learn his own his^ry, which 
was sad enough, with the result that if 
he hated the Romans who had invaided 
his country and trampled it beneath their 


heel, still more did he hate those of the 
Jews who looked upon his father as their 
enemy and had stolen all the lands and 
goods that were his by right. As for the 
Essenes who reared and protected him, so 
soon as he came to an age when he could 
weigh such matters, he held them in con¬ 
tempt, and because of their, continual 
habit of bathing themselves and purifying 
their garments, called them the company 
of washerwomen. On him their doctrines 
left but a shallow mark. Ho thought, as 
ho explained to Miriam, that people who 
were in the world should take the v#)rld 
as they found it, without dreaming cease¬ 
lessly of another world to w'hich, as yet, 
they did not belong ; a sentiment that to 
some extent Nehushta shared. 

Wishing, with the zeal of the young, to 
make a convert, Miriam preached to him 
the doctrines of Christianity, but withoirt 
success. By blood Caleb was a Jew of the 
Jews, and could not understand or admire 
a God who would consent to be trodden 
tmder foot and crucified. The Messiah he 
desired to follow must be a great conqueror, 
one who would overthrow the Caesars 
and take the throne of Cffisar, not a 
humble creature with his mouth full of 
maxims. Like the majority of his own, 
and, indeed, of every generation, to the 
last day of his life Caleb was unable tb 
divine that mind is greater than matter, 
while spirit is greater than mind ; and 
that in the end, by many slow advances 
and after many disasters seemingly irre¬ 
mediable, spirituality will conquer all. He 
looked to a sword flashing from thrones, 
not to the word of truth spoken by lowly 
lips in humble streets or upon the flanks 
of deserts, trusting to the winds of Grace 
to bear it into the hearts of men and thus 
regenerate their souls. 

Such was Caleb, and these things are 
said of him here because the child is 
father to the man. 

Swiftly the years went by. There were 
tumults in Judaea and massacres in 
Jerusalem. False prophets such as 
Theudas, who pretended that he could 
divide Jordan, attracted thousands to 
their tinsel standards, to be howh down, 
poor folk! by the Roman legions. 
Caesars rose and fell; the great Temple 
was at length almost completed in its 
glory, and many events happened which 
are remembered even to this day. 
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But in the little village of the Essenes 
by the grey shores of the Dead Sea, nothing 
seemed to change, except that now and 
again an aged brother died, and now and 
again a new brother was admitted. They 
rose before daylight and offered their 
invocation to the sun ; they went out to 
toil in the fields and sow^ed their crops, to 
reap them in due season, thankful if they 
were good, still thankful if they were bad. 
They washed, they prayed, they m'ourned 
over the wickedness of the world, and 
wove themselves white garments cm- 
ble'^atic of a better. Also, although of 
this Miriam km^w nothing, th(;y held 
higher and more s(',erct services whcToin 
they invoked the presence of theii’ 
“ angels,” and by arts of divination that 
were known to them, foretold the future, 
an exercise which brought them little joy. 
But as yet, however evil might be the 
omens, none came to molest their peaceful 
life, which ran quietly towards the great 
catastrophe as often deep waters swirl to 
the lip of a precipice. 

At length, when Miriam was seventeen 
years of age, the first stroke of trouble fell 
upon them. 

From time to time the high priests at 
Jerusalem, who hated the Essenes as 
heretics, had made demands upon them 
that they should pay tithe for the support 
of the sacrifices in the Temple. This they 
refused to do, since all sacrifices were; 
hateful to them. So things went on until 
the day of the high priest Ananos, who 
sent armed men to the village of the 
Essenes to take the tithes. These were 
refused to them, whereon they broke open 
the granary and helped themselves, 
destroying a great deal which they could 
not carry away. As it chanced, on that 
day Miriam, accompanied by Nehushta, 
had visited Jericho. Returning in the 
afternoon, they passed through a eertain 
torrent bed in which were many rocks, 
and among them thickets of thorn trees. 
Here they were met by Caleb, now a 
noble-looking youth, very strong and 
active, who carried a bow in his hand and 
on his back a sheath of six arrows. 

“ Lady Miriam,” he said, “ well met. 
I have come to seek you, and to warn you 
not to return by the road to-day, since 
on it you will meet presently those thieves 
sent by the high priest to plunder the 
stores of the Order, who, perhaps, will 


offer you insult or mischief, for they are 
drunk with wine. Look,*one of them has 
struck me,” and he pointed to a bruise 
upon his shoulder and scowled. 

“ What then shall we do ? ” asked 
Miriam. “ Go back to Jericho ? ” 

” Nay, for there they will come too. 
Follow up this gully till you reach the 
footpath a mile away, and by it walk to 
the village ; so you will miss these 
robbers.” ' 

“ That is a good plan,” said Nehushta, 
“ Come, lady.” 

“ Whither are you going, (Jaleb ? ” 
asked Miriam, lingering, sinQC she saw that 
h(' did not nman to a<!company them. 

” 1 y Oh, 1 shall hide among the rocks 
near by till the men are passed, and then 
go to sock that hyena which has been 
worrying the sheep. 1 have track{jd him 
down and may catch him as he comes 
from his hole at sunset. That is why I 
have brought my bow and arrows.” 

“ Come,” broke in Nehushta im¬ 
patiently, “ come. The lad well knows 
how to guard himself.” 

” Be careful, Caleb, that you get no 
hurt from the hyena,” said Miriam 
doubtfully, as Nehushta seized her by the 
wrist and dragged her away. “ It is 
strange,” she added as they went, “ that 
(jaleb should choose this evening to go 
hunting.” 

“ Unless T mistake, it is a human hyena 
whom he hunts,” answ'ered Nehushta 
shortly. “ One of those men struck him, 
and he desires to wash the wound with 
his blood.” 

“ Oh, surely not. Non ! That would be 
taking vengeance, and revenge is evil.” 

Nehushta shrugged her shoulders. 
“ Caleb may think otherwise, as I do at 
times. Wait, and we shall See.” 

As it chanced, they did sec something. 
I’he footpath by which they returned to 
the village ran over a high ridge of ground, 
and from its crest, although they were a 
mile or more away, in that clear desert 
air they could easily discern the line of 
the high priest’s servants straggling along, 
driving before them a score or so of mules, 
laden with wine and other produce which 
they "had stolep-from the stores. Presently 
the compsmy of them descended into that 
gully along which the road ran, whence a 
minute or two later rose a sound of 
distant shouting. Then they appeared cn 
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the further side, running, or riding their 
beasts hither and hither, as though in 
search of some one, while four of them 
carried between them a man who seemed 
to be hurt, or dead. 

“ I think that Caleb has shot liis liycna,” 
said Nehushta meaningly; “ but I have 
seen nothing, and if you are wise, you will 
say nothing. I do not like Caleb, but I 
hate these Jewish thieves, and it is not 
for you to bring your friend into trouble.” 

Miriam looked frightened, but nodded 
her head, and no more was said of the 
matter. 

That evcnfhg, as Miriam and Nehusht-a 
stood at the door of their house in the 
cool, by the light of the full moon they 
saw Caleb advancing towafds them down 
the road, a sight that made Miriam glad 
at hfUrt, for she feared lest he might have 
come into trouble. Catching sight of 
them, he asked permission to enter through 
the door, which he closed behind him, so 
that now they stood in the little gard(ui 
within the wall. 

” Well,” said Nehushta, “ I see that 
you had a shot at your hyena ; did you 
kill it ? ” 

“ How do you know that ? ” he asked, 
looking at her suspiciously. 

“ A strange question to put to a Libyan 
woman who was brought up among bow¬ 
men,” she replied. “ You had six arrows 
in your quiver when we met you, and now 
I count but five. Also your bow was 
nSwly waxed ; and look, the wax is rubbed 
where the shaft lay.” 

“ I shot at the beast, and, as I think, 
hit it. At least, 1 could not find the 
arrow again,’althougli 1 searched long.” 

“.Doubtless. You do not often miss. 
You have a^ood eye and a steady hand. 
Well, the loss of a shaft will not matter, 
since I noticed, also, that this one was 
differently barbed from the others, and 
double feathered ; a true Roman war 
shaft, such as they do not make here. If 
any find your wounded beast you will not 
get its .hide,.since it is known that you 
do not use such arrows.” Then, with a 
smile that was full of meaning, Nehushta 
turned and entered the house, l«aving 
him staring after her, hilf in wrath and 
half in wonder at her wit. * 

“ What does she mean ? ” he asked 
Miriam, but in the voice of one who 
speaks to himself. 


“ She thinks that you shot at a man, 
not a bbast,” replied Miriam, “ but T 
know well that you could not have done 
this, since that would be against the rule 
of the E.sscno 3 .” 

“ Even the rule of the Essenes jKu’mits 
a man to protect himself and his pi operty 
from thieves,” he answered sulkily, 

“ Yes, to protect himself if he is 
attacked, and his property—if he has any. 
But neither tliat faith nor mine permits 
him to avenge a blow.” 

“■ I was one. against many,” he answered 
boldly. “ My life was on the hazanP: it 
was no coward’s act.” 

“ Were there, then, a troop of these 
hyenas ? ” asked Miriam innocently. “ I 
thouglit you said it was a solitary beast 
that took the. sheep.” 

“It Avas a whole company of beasts who 
took the wine, and smote those in charge 
of it as though they were street dogs.” 

“ Hyenas that took wine like the tame 
^p(.‘ Avliom the hoys make drunken over 
yonder-” 

“ Wliy do you nioek me,” broke in 
Caleb, “ who must know the truth V Or 
if you do not know it, here it is. That 
thief beat me with his staff, and called 
me the son of a dog, and f swore that I 
would pay him back. Pay him back I 
did, for the head of that shaft which 
Nehushta noted, stands out a span beyond 
his neck. They never saw who shot it 3 
they never saw me at all, who thought at 
first that the man had fallen fi'om his 
horse. By the time they knoAV the truth 
I was away where they could not follow. 
Now go and tell the story :f you will, or 
let Nehushta, who hates me, tell it, and 
give me over to be tortured by the servants 
of the high priest, or crucified as a mur¬ 
derer by the Romans.” 

“ Neither Nehushta nor I saw this deed 
done, nor shall we bear witness against 
you, Caleb, or judge you, who doubtless 
Avere provoked by violent and lawless 
men. Yet, Caleb, you told me that you 
came out to warn us, and it gricA'cs me 
to learn that the true wish of your heart 
was to take the life of a man.” * 

“ It is false,” he answered angrily ; “ I 
said that I came to warn you, and after¬ 
wards to kill an hyena. To make you 
safe—that was riiy first thought, and 
until you were safe my enemy was safe 
also. Miriam, you know it well.” 
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“ Why should I know it ? To you, 
Caleb, I think revenge is more than 
friendship.” 

“ Perhaps; for I have few friends 
who am a penniless orphan brought up 
by charity. But, Miriam, to me revenge 
is not more than—^love.” 

“ Love,” she stammered, turning crim¬ 
son to her hair and stepping back a pace ? 
“ what do you mean, Caleb ? ” 

“ What I say, neither more nor less,” 
he answered sullenly. “As I have 
worked one crime to-day, I may as well 
work two, and dare to tell the lady 
Miriam, the Queen of the Essenes, that 
I love her, though she loves not me—as 
yet.” 

“ This is madness,” faltered Miriam. 

“ Mayhap, but it is a madness which 
began when first I. saw you—that was 
soon after we learned to speak—a madness 
which will continue until I cease to see 
you, and that shall be soon before I grow 
silent for ever. Listen, Miriam, and d6 
not think my words only those of a 


foolish boy, for all my life shall prove 
them. This love of mine is a thing with 
which you must reckon. You love me 
not—therefore, even had I the power, 
I would not force myself upon you against 
your will; only 1 warn you, learn to 
love no other man, for then it shall go ill 
either vhth him or with me. By this I 
swear it,” and, snatching her to him, 
Caleb kissed her on the* forehead, then let 
her go, saying, “ Fear not. It is the 
first and last time, except by your own 
will. Or if you fear, tell' the story to 
the Court of the Essenes, eand—to Ne- 
hushta, who will right your wrongs.” 

“ Caleb,” she gasped, stamjhng her 
foot upon the^ ground in anger, “ Caleb, 
you are more wicked than I dreamed, 
and,” she added, as though to herself— 
“ and greater ! ” 

“ Yes,” he answered, as he turned to 
go,. “ I think that you are right. I am 
more wicked than you di’eamed, and— 
greater. Also, Miriam, I love (f-you as 
you will never be loved again. Farewell! ” 


CHAPTER VII. 

MABCITS. 


That night those of the curators who 
were engaged in prayer and fasting were 
disturbed by the return of an officer of 
those Jews who had robbed them, who 
complained violently that a man of his 
company had been murdered by one of 
the Essenes. They asked how and when, 
and were told that the man had been shot 
down with an arrow, in a "gulley upon the 
road to Jericho, by a person unknown. 
They replied that robbers sometimes met 
with robbers, and asked to see the arrow, 
which proved to be of Roman make, 
such as these men carried in their own 
quivers. This the Essenes pointed out, 
and at length, growing angry at the un¬ 
reasonableness of a complaint made by 
persons df the worst character, drove him 
and his escort from their doors, bidding 
them take their story to the high priest 
Ananos, with the goods which they had 
stolen, or, if they preferred it, to that 
still greater thief, the Roman procxirator, 
Albinus. 


This they did not neglect to do, with 
the result that presently the E.ssenes 
were commanded to send some of their 
head men to appear before Albinus to 
answer the charges laid against them. 
Accordingly they despatched Ithiel arid 
two others, who were kept waiting three 
months at Jerusalem before they could 
even obtain a hearing. At length the 
cause came on, and after some few minutes 
of talk was adjourned, being but a petty 
matter. That same evening Ithiel was 
informed by an intermediary that if his 
Order would pay a certain large sum of 
money to Albinus, nothing more would 
be heard of the questiofi. This the, 
Essenes refused to do, as if ww against 
their principles, saying that they demanded 
nothing but jus1?,ce, which they were not 
prepared to buy. So they spoke, being 
ignorant that one of their neophytes, 
Caleb, had in fact aimed the fatal arrow. 

Then Albinus, wearying of the business 
and finding that there was no profit to 
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be made out of the Essenes, commanded 
them to be gone, saying that he would 
send an officer to make inquiry on the spot. 

Another two months went by, and at 
length this officer arrived, attended by 
an escort of twenty soldiers. 

As it chanced, on ,a certain morning in 
the winter season, Miriam with Nehushta 
was walking on the Jericho road, when 
suddenly they 8|fcw approaching towards 
them this li.ttlo body of armed men. 
Perceiving that they were Romans, they 
turned out of the path to hide themselves 
among the tUorns of the desert. Thereon 
he who seeabed to be the officer spurred 
his horse forward to intercept them. 

“ Do not run—stand still,” said Ne- 
hushta to Miriam, “ anck show no sign 
of fear.” 

Ss Miriam halted and began to gather a 
few autumn flowers that still bloomed 
among the bushes, till the shadow of the 
officer fell upon her—that shadow in 
which she was destined to walk all her life- 
days. 

“ Lady,” said a pleasant voice in 
Greek, spoken with a somewhat foreign 
accent—“ lady, pardon, and I pray .you, 
do not be alarmed, I am a stranger to 
this part of the country, which I visit on 
official business. Will you of your kind¬ 
ness direct me to the village of a people 
called Essenes, who live somow'here in 
this desert ? ” 

“ Oh, sir ! ” answered Miriam, “ do you, 
who come with Roman soldiers, mean 
them any harm ? ” 

“ Not T. But why do you ask ? ” 

“ Because, sir, I am of their com¬ 
munity.” 

The officer stared at her—this beautiful 
blue-eyed, white-skinned, delicate-featured 
girl, whose high blood proclaimed itself in 
every tone and gesture. 

” You, lady of the community of the 
Essenes! Surely then those priests in 
Jerusalem lie more deeply than I thought.' 
They told me that the Essenes were old 
ascetics who worship Apollo, and could 
not bear so much as the sight of a woman. 
And now you say you are an Essene— 
you, by Bacchus ! you I ” and he.looked 
at her with an admiratioA which, although 
there was nothing brutal tfr even rude 
about itj was amusingly undisguised. 

“ I am their guest,” she said. 

“ Their guest ? \^y, this is stranger 


still. If these spiritual outlaws—the 
word is that old high priest’s, not mine— 
share their bread and water with such 
guests, my sojourn among them will be 
happier than I thought.” 

“They brought me up; I am their 
ward,” Miriam explained again. 

“ In truth, my opinion of the Essenes 
rises, and I am convinced that those 
priests slandered them. If they can 
shape so sweet a l«ady, surely they must 
themselves be good and gentle ” ; and 
he bowed gravely, perhaps to mark the 
compliment. • 

“ Sir, they are both good and gentle,” 
answered Miriam ; “ but of this you will 
be able to judge for yourself very shortly, 
seeing that they live near at hand. If 
you will follow us over yonder rise we will 
show you their village, whither we go.” 

“ By your leave, I will accompany 
you,” ho said, dismounting before she 
could answer ; then added, “ Pardon mo 
^for one moment—I must give sonie orders,” 
and he called to a soldier, who, with his 
companions, had halted at a little distance. 

The man advanced saluting, and, turn¬ 
ing aside, his captain began to talk with 
him, so that now, for the first time, 
Miriam could study his face. He was 
young—not more than five or six and 
twenty years of age—of middle height, 
and somewhat slender, but active in 
movement and athletic in build. Upon 
his head, which was round and not large, 
in place of the helmet that hung at his 
saddle-bow, he wore a little cap, steel 
lined and padded as a protection against 
the sun, and beneath it she could see that 
his short, dark brown hair curled closely. 
Under the tan caused by exposure to the 
heat, his skin was fair, and his grey eyes, 
set rather wide apart, were quick and 
observant. For the rest, his mouth was 
well shaped, though somewhat large, 
and the chin clean-shaved, prominent 
and determined. His air was that of a 
soldier accustomed to command, but 
very genial, an^ when he smiled, showing 
his regular white teeth, oven merry—the 
air pf one with a kind and. generous 
heart. 

Miriam looked at him, and in an instant 
was aware that she liked him better than 
any man—^that is, any young man—she 
had ever Seen. This, however, was no 
great or exclusive compliment to the 
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Roman, since of such acquaintances she 
had but few, if, indeed, Caleb was not the 
only one. However, of this she was sure, 
she liked him better than Caleb, because, 
even then and there, comparing them in 
her thoughts, this truth came home to her ; 
with it, too, a certain sense of shame that 
the newcomer should be preferred to the 
friend of her childhood, although of late 
that friend had displeased her by showing 
too warm a friendship. 

Having given his instructions, the 
captain dismissed the orderly, commanding 
him €0 follow at a distam^e with the men. 
Then saying, ‘‘ Lady, I am ready,” he 
began to walk forward, leading his horse 
by the bridle, 

“ You will forgive me,” he added, “ if 
I introduce myself more formally. I am 
Marcus, the son of Emilius—a name which 
was known in its day,” and he sighed, 
“ as I hope, before I have done with it, 
mine will be. At present I cannot boast 
that this is so, w'ho, unless it should please, 
my uncle Caius to decease and leave me 
the great fortune he squeezed out of the 
Spaniards—neither of which things he 
shows any present intention of doing— 
am but a soldier of fortune: an officer 
under the command of the excellent and 
most noble procurator Albinus,” he added 
sarcastically. “ For the rest,” he went 
on, “ I have spent a year in this interest¬ 
ing and turbulent but somewhat arid land 
of yours, coming here from Egypt, and 
am now honoured with a (iommission 
to investigate and make report on a charge 
laid at the door of your virtuous guardians, 
the Essenes, of having murdered, or been 
privy to the murder of a certain rascally 
Jew, who, as I understand, wras sent with 
others to steal their goods. That, lady, is 
my style and history. By way of exchange, 
will you be pleased to tell me yours ? ” 

Miriam hesitated, not being sure 
whether she should enter on such con¬ 
fidences at so short a notice. Thereon, 
Nehushta, who was untroubled by doubts, 
and thought it politic to be quite open 
with this Roman, a man in authority, 
answ^ered for her. 

“ Lord, this maiden, whose servant I 
am, as I was that of her grandmother and 
mother before her-” 

“ Surely you cannot be so old,” inter¬ 
rupted Marcus. He made it a rule to l>e 
polite to all women, whatever their colour, 


having noticed that life went more easily 
with those who were courteous to the sex, 
Nehushta smiled a little as she answered 
—for at what age does a woman learn to 
despise a compliment ?—“ Lord, they 
both diej^ young ” ; then repeated, “ This 
maiden is the only child of the high-born 
Gracco-Syrian of Tyre, Demas, and his 

noble wife, Rachel-” 

“ I know Tyre,” ho .intemipted, “ I 
was quartered there till two months ago ” ; 
adding in a different tone, “ I understand 
that this pair no longer live.” 

“ They died,” said Nehushta sadly, 
“ the father in the amplfitheatre at 
Berytus by command of the first Agrippa, 
and the mother when her child was born.” 

“ In the aifiphitheatre at Berytus ? 
Was he then a malefactor ? ” 

“ No, sir,” broke in Miriam proudly ; 
“■ ho was a Christian.” 

“ Oh ! I understand. Well, they are 
ill-spoken of as enemies of the human 
race, but for my part I have had to do 
Avith several Christians and found them 
very good people, though visionary in 
their views.” Hero a doubt struck him, 
and he said, “ But, lady, 1 understand 
that you are an Esscnc.” 

“ Nays sir,” she replied in the same 
steady voice, “ I also am a Christian, 
who have been protected by the Essenes.” 

He looked at her with pity and replied, 
“ It is a dangerous profession for one so 
young and fair.” \ 

“ Dangerous let it be,” she said ; “ at 
least it is mine from the beginning to the 
end.” 

Marcus bowed, perceiving th.at the sub¬ 
ject was not to be pursued, and said to 
Nehushta, “ Continue the story, my 
friend.” 

“ Lord, the father of my lady’s mother 
is a very wealthy Jewish merchant of 
Tyre, named Benoni.” 

, “ Benoni,” he said, “ I know him well, 
too well for a poor man !—a Jew of the 
Jews, a Zealot, they say. At least he hates 
us Romans enough to be one, although 
many is the dinner that I have eaten at 
his palace. He is the most successful 
trader in all Tyre, unless it be his rival 
Amram, the Phoenician, but a hard man, 
and as able as he is hard. Now I. think 
of it, he has no living children, so why 
does not your lady, his grandchild, dwell 
with him rather than in this desert ? ” 
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** Lord, you have answered your own 
question. Bcnoni is a Jew of the Jews; 
his granddaughter is a Christian, as I am 
also. Therefore when her mother died, 1 
brought her here to be taken care of by 
her uncle Ithiel the E.s.sene, and I do not 
think Benoni knows even that she lives. 
Lord, perhaps I have said too much ; but 
you must soon have heard the story from 
the Essenes, and w(^ trust to you, who 
chance to bS Benoni’s friend, to keep our 
secret from him.’* 

“You d) not trust in vain; yet it 
seems sad that all the wealtli and station 
which are tiers by right should thus be 
wasted.” 

“ Lord, rank and station are not every¬ 
thing ; freedom of faith and person are 
more than these. My lady lacks for 
notiling, and—this is all her story.” 

“Not quite, friend ; you have not told 
me her name.” 

“ Lord, it is Miriam.” 

“ Miriam, Miriam,” he repeated, his 
slightly foreign accsent dwelling softly 
on the syllables. “ It is a very pretty 

name, befitting such a-” and he 

checked himself. 

By now they were on the crest of the 
rise, and, stopxiing between two clumps 
of thorn trees, Miriam broke in hastily : 

“ Sec, sir, there below' lies the village 
of the Essenes ; those green trees to the 
left mark the banlcs of Jordan, whence 
we irrigate our fields, while that grey 
stretch of water to the right, surrounded 
by a wall of mountain, is the Dead Sea.” 

“ Is it so ? Well, the green is pleasant 
in this desert, and tho.se fields look well 
cultivated. I hope to visit them some 
day, for I was brought up in the country, 
and, although I am a soldier, still under¬ 
stand a farm. As for the Dead Sea, it i.s 
even more dreary than I expected. Tell 
me, lady, w'hat is that large building 
yonder ? ” 

“ That,” she an.swered, “ is the gathering 
hall of the Essene.s.” 

“ And that Y ” he asked, pointing to a 
house which stood by itself. 

“ That is my liome, whore Nehushta 
and I dwell.” , * 

“I guessed as much the pretty 
garden.” Then he asked her other 
questions, which she answered freely 
enough, for Miriam, although she was half 
Jewish, had been brought up among men, 


and felt neither fear nor shame in talking 
w'ith them in a friendly and open fashion, 
a.s an Egyptian or a Roman or a (Grecian 
lady might have done. 

While they were still conversing thus, 
of a .sudden the bushes on their path were 
jmshed aside, and from between them 
emerged Caleb, of whom she had setm 
i>uf. little of late. He halted and looked 
at them. 

“ Friend Caleb.” said Miriam, “ this is 
the Roman eajjtain Marcus, who comes 
to visit tlie eurator.s of the Order.,^ Will 
you lead him and his soldiers to the 
eonneil hall atul advise my uncle Ithiel 
and the ot hers of his coming, since it is 
tinu’ for us to go Jiomc ? ” 

(.!aleb glared at her, or rather at the 
stranger, with sullen fury ; then he 
answered; 

“ Romans always make their own road ; 
they do not need a Jew to guide them,” 
and once more he vanished into the scrub 
»on the further sido of the ]»ath. 

“ Your friend is not civil,” said Marcus, 
a.s he wakdied him go, “ Indeed, lie has 
an iuho.spitable air. Now, if an Essen«? 
could do .such a thing, I should think that 
here is a man who might have drawm an 
arrow upon a Jewish tax-gatherer,” and 
he looked inquiringly at Miriam. 

“ That lad ! ” put in Nehushta. “ Why, 
he never shot anything larger than a bird 
of prey.” 

“(!aleb,” added Miriam in excuse, 
*■ docs not like strangers.” 

“ So I see,” answered Marcus ; “ and 
to be frank, lady, I do not like Caleb, 
lie ba.s an eye like a knife-point.” 

“ Come, Nehu.shta,” said Miriam, “ this 
is our road, and there runs that of the 
captain and his company. Sir, farewell, 
and thank you for your e.scort.” 

“ Lady, for this while farewell, and 
thank you for your guidance.” 

I’hus for that dsly they parted. 

The dwelling which many years lieforo 
had been built by the Essenes for the u.se 
of their w'ard and her nurse, stood next 
to the large -guest-house. Indeed, it 
occupied a portion of the ground which 
originally belonged to it, although now 
the plot was divided into two gardens by 
an irrigation ditch and a live pomegranate 
fence, covered at this season of the year 
with its golden globes of fruit. That 
evening, as Miriam and Nehushta walked 
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in the garden, they heard the familiar 
voice of Ithiel calling to them from the 
other side of this fence, and presently 
above it saw his kindly face and venerable 
white head. 

“ What is it, my uncle ? ” asked 
Miriam, running to him. 

“ Only this, child ; the noble Roman 
♦captain, Marcus, is to stay in the guest¬ 
house during His visit to us, so do not be 
frightened if you hear or see men moving 
about in this garden—if, indeed, Romans 
care to walk in gardens. I am to bide here 
al80,*'to play host to him and see that he 
lacks nothing. Also I do not think that 
he will give you any trouble, since, for a 
Roman, he seems both courteous and 
kindly.” 

“ I am not afraid, my uncle,” said 
Miriam ; “ indeed,” she added, blushing 
a little in spite of herself, “ Nehushta and 
I have already become acquainted with 
this captain ” ; and she told him of their 
meeting beyond the village. 

“'Nehushta, Nehushta,” said Ithiel 
reprovingly, “ have I not said that you 
should not walk so far afield without some 
of the brethren as an escort ? You might, 
perchance, have met thieves, or drunken 
men.” 

“ My lady wished to gather some 
flowers she sought,” answered Nehushta, 
“ as she has done without harm for many 
a year ; and being armed, I did not fear 
thieves, if such men are to be found where 
all are poor.” 

“ Well, well, as it chances, no harm has 
happened ; but do not go out unattended 
again, lost the soldiers should not be so 
courteous as their captain. They will not 
trouble you by the way, since, with the 
exception of a single guard, they camp 
yonder by the streamlet. Farewell for 
this night, my child; we will meet 
to-morrow.” 

Then Miriam went to rest and dreamed 
of the Roman captain, and that he, she, 
and Nehushta made a journey together 
and met with many great adventures, 
wherein Caleb played some strange part. 
In that dream the captain Marcus pro¬ 
tected them from all these dangers, till 
at length they came to a calm sea, on 
which floated a white ship wherein they 
must embark, having the sign of the Cross 
woven in its sails. Then she awoke and 
found that it was morning. 


Of all the arts she had been taught, 
Miriam was fondest of that of modeling 
in clay, for which she had a natural gift. 
Indeed, so great had her skill become, 
that these models which she made, after 
they had been baked with fire, were, at 
her wish, sold by the Essenes to any who 
took a fancy to them. As to the money 
which they fetched, it was paid into a 
fund to be di.stributed atnong the poor. 

This art Miriam carried On in a reed- 
thatched shed in the garden, where, by 
an earthen pipe, water was delivered into 
a stone basin, which she used to damp her 
clay and cloths. Sometimes also, with 
the help of masons and the master who 
had taught herj now a very old man, she 
copied these models in marble, which, the 
Essenes brought to her from the ruins, of 
a palace near Jericho. At the time “that 
the Romans came she w^as finishing a 
work more ambitious than any which she 
had undertaken as yet; namely, a life- 
sized bust cut from the fragment of an 
ancient column to the likeness of her great 
uncle, Ithiel. On the afternoon following 
the day that she had met Marcus, chad 
in her white working robe, she waSMBccupied 
in polishing this bust, W'ith the assistance 
of Nehushta, who handed her the cloths 
and grinding-powder. Suddenly shado^vs 
fell upon her, and turning, she beheld 
Ithiel and the Roman. 

“ Daughter,” said Ithiel, smiling at 
her confusion, “ I have brought the 
captain Marcus to see your work.” 

“ Oh, my uncle,” she replied indig¬ 
nantly, “ am I. in a state to receive any 
captaih ? ” and she held out her wet 
hands and pointed to her garments be¬ 
grimed with clay and powder. Look at 
mo.” * 

“ I look,” said Ithiel innocently, “ and 
see naught amiss.” 

“ And I look, lady,’ ’ added Marcus in his 
merry voice, “ and see much to admire. 
Would that more of your sex could be 
found thus delightfully employed.” 

“ Alas, sir,” she replied, adroitly mis- 
imderstanding him, for Miriam did not 
lack readiness, “in this poor work there 
is little to admife. I am ashamed that 
you should Jook on the rude fashionings 
of a half-trained girl, you who must have 
seen all those splendid statues of which 
I have been told.” 

“ By the throne of Csesar, lady,” he 
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exclaimed in a voice that carried a con¬ 
viction of his earnestness, staring hard at 
the bust of Ithiel before him, “ as it 
chances, although I am not an artist, 
I do know something of sculpture, since 
I have a friend who is held to be the best 
of our day, and often for my sins have 
sat as model to him. Well, I tell you 
this—never did the great Glaucus produce 
a bust like that.” 

“ I daresay not,” said Miriam, smiling. 
“ I daresay the great Glaucus would go 
mad if he saw it.” 

“ He would—with envy. He would 
say that it "was the work of one of the 
glorious Greeks, and of no modern.” 

“ Sir,” said Ithiel reprovingly, “ do not 
make a jest of the maid, T!tho does the best 
she can ; it pains her and—is not fitting.” 

“ Friend Ithiel,” replied Marcus, turning 
quite.,crimson, “ you must indeed think 
that I lack manners who would come to 
the home of any artist to mock his work. 
I say what I mean, neither more nor less. 
If this bust were shown in Home, together 
with yourself who sat for it, the lady 
Miriam would find herself famous vrithin 
a .week. Yes,” and he ran his eye 
quickly over various statuettes, some of 
them baked and some in the raw clay, 
models, for tlie most part, of camels 
or other animals or birds ; “ yes, and 
it is the same with all the rest: these are 
the works of genius, no less.” 

At this praise, to them so exaggerated, 
Miriam, pleased as she could not help 
feeling, broke into clear laughter, which 
both Ithiel and Nehushta echoed. Now, 
so wroth was he, the face of Marcus grow 
quite pale and stern. 

“ It seems,” he said severely, “ that 
it is not I,who mock. Tell me, lady, 
what do you with these things ? ” and 
he pointed to the statuettes. 

“ I, sir ? ^ I sell them ; or at least my 
uncles do.”' 

“ The money is given to the poor,” 
interposed Ithiel. 

“ Would it be rude to ask at what 
price ? ” 

“ Sometimes,”, replied Ithiel with pride, 
“ travellers have given me as miich as 
a silver shekel.* Onc^ indeed, for a 
group of camels with their Arabian drivers, 
I received four shekels; but that took 
my niece three months to do.” 

* About 2s. 6d. of English money. 


“ A shekel! Four shekels ! ” said 
Marcus in a voice of despair ; “ I will 
buy them all—no, I will not, it would 
be robbery. And this bust ? ” 

“ That, sir, is not for sale ; it is a gift 
to ray uncle, or rather to my uncles, to 
be set up in their court-room.” 

An idea struck Marcus. “ I am hero 
for a few weeks,” he said. “ Tell me^ 
lady, if your uncle Ithiel wiU permit it. 
at what price will you execute a bust of 
myself of the same size and quality ? ” 

“ It would l>e dear,” said Miriam, 
smiling at the notion, “ for the liitorble 
costs something and the tools, which wear 
out. Oh, it would be very dear I ” This 
she repeated, wondering w'hat she could 
ask in her charitable avarice. “ It would 

be-” yes, she would venture it— 

“■ fifty shekels ! ” 

“ I am poor enough,” replied Marcus 
quietly, “ but I will give yon two hundred.” 

“ Two hundred ! ” gasped Miriam. “ It 
Jls absurd. I could never accept two 
hundred shekels for a piece of stonework. 
Then indeed you might say you had 
fallen among thieves on the banks of 
Jordan. No. If my uncle will permit 
it aiid there is time, I will do my poor 
best for fifty—only, sir, I advise you 
against it, since to win that bad likeness 
you must sit for many weary hours.” 

“ So be it,” said Marcus. “ As soon 
as I get to any civilised place I will send 
you enough commissions to make the 
beggars in these parts rich for life, and at a 
very different figure. Let us begin at once.” 

” Sir, I have no leave.” 

“ The matter,” explained Ithiel, “ must 
be laid before the Court of Curators, 
which will decide upon it to-morrow. 
Meanwhile, as we are talking here, I see 
no harm if my niece chooses to work a 
lump of clay, which can be broken 
up later should the Court in its wisdom 
refuse your request.” 

“ I hope for its own sake that the Court 
in its wisdom will not be such a fool,” 
muttered Marcus to himself, adding aloud, 
“ Lady, where shall I place myself ? 
You will find me the best of sitters. Have 
I not the great Glaucus for a friend—^until 
I show him this work of yours ? ” 

If you will, sir, be seated on that stool 
and be pleased to look towards me.” 

“ I am your servant,” said Blafcu?. in a 
cheerful yoice ; and, the sitting begaiu. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MARCUS AU0 CALEB. 


Ok the morrow, as ho had promised, 
Ithiel brought this question of whether 
or no Miriam was to be allowed to execute 
a bust of the centurion, Marcus, before the 
Courf of the Curators of the Essenes, w^ho 
were accustomed thus to consider ques¬ 
tions connected w'ith their ward’s welfare 
in solemn conclave. There was a division 
of opinion. Some of them saw no harm ; 
others, mor(‘, strait-laced, held that it was 
scarcely correct that a Roman w'hose 
principles, doubtless, were lax, should 
be allowed to sit to the lady whom they 
fondly called their child. Indeed, it 
seemed dubious whether the leave would, 
bo given, until a curator, with more 
worldly wisdom tlian the rest, suggested 
that as the captain seemed desirous of 
having his picture taken in stone, under 
the circumstances of his visit, which in¬ 
cluded a commission to make a general 
report upon their society to the autho¬ 
rities, it might be scarcely w'isc to deny 
his wish. Finally, a compromise was 
effected. It was agreed that Miriam 
should be permitted to do the w'ork, but 
only in the presence of Ithiel and two 
other curators, one of them her own 
instructor in art. 

Thus it came about that when Marcus 
presented himself for the second time, at 
an hour fixed by Ithiel, he found three 
white-bearded and white-robed old gentle¬ 
men seated in a row in the workshop, and 
behind them, a smile on her dusky face, 
Nehushta. As be entered they rose and 
bowed to him, a compliment which he 
re*turned. Now Miriam appeared, to 
whom he made his salutation. 

“ Are these,” he said, indicating the 
elders, ‘‘ waiting their turn to be modelled, 
or are they critics ? ” 

“ They are critics,” replied Miriam 
drily, as she lifted the damp cloths from 
the rude lump of clay. 

Then the work began. As the three 
curators were seated in a lino at the end 
of the shed, and did not seem to think it 


right to leave their chairp, they could see 
little of its details, and as thoy were early 
risers and the afternoon was hot, soon 
they were asleep, every one <^,f them. 

“ Look at them,” said Marcus ; “ there 
is a subject for any artist.” * 

Miriam nodded, and taking three lumps 
of clay, working deftly and silently, pre¬ 
sently produced to his delighted sight 
rough but excellent portraits of these 
admirable men, who, when they woke*'Up, 
laughed at them very heartily. 

Thus things wont on from day to day. 
Each afternoon the elders attended, and 
each afternoon they sank to slumber in 
their comfortable chairs, an example that 
Nchuslita followed, or seemed to follow, 
leaving Miriam and her model practically 
alone. As may be guessed, the model, who 
liked conversation, did not neglect those 
opportunities. Few were the subjects 
which the two of them failed to discus.s. 
He told her of all his life, which had been 
varied and exciting, omitting, it is true, 
certain details ; also of the wars in which 
he had served, and the countries that he 
had visited. She in turn told him the 
simple story of her existence among the 
Essenes, which he .seemed to find of 
interest. When these subjects were 
exhausted they discussed other things— 
the matter of religion, for instance. 
Indeed, Miriam ventured to pxpound to 
him the principles of her faith, to which 
he listened respectfully and with atten¬ 
tion. 

“ It sounds well,” he said at length with 
a sigh, ” but how do such maxims fit in 
with this world of ours ? See now, lady, I 
am not old, but already I have studied so 
many religions. First, there are the gods 
of Greece and Romo, my own gods, you 
understand—well, the less said of them 
the better. They'serve, that is all. Then 
there are th% gods of Egypt, as to which 
I made inquiry, and of them I will say 
this: that beneath the grotesque cloak of 
their worship seems to shine some spark 
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of a holy fire. Next come the gods of the 
Phoenicians, the fathers of a hideous creed. 
After them the flame worshippers and 
other kindred religions of the East. There 
remain the Jews, whoso doctrine seems 
to me a savage one ; at least it involves 
bloodshed with the daily offering of blood. 
Also they are divided, these Jews, for 
some are Pharisees, some Sadducees, some 
Essenes. Lastly, jihere arc you Christians, 
whose faith i« pure enough in theory, but 
whom all unite against in hate. What is 
the worth of a belief in this crucified 
Preacher who promises that He w'ill raise 
those who ti^st in Him from the dead ? ” 

“ That you will find out when every¬ 
thing else has failed you,” answered 
Miriam. • 

” Yes, it is a religion for those whom 
everything else has failed. When that 
chances to the rest of us we commit 
suicide and sink from sight.” 

“ And wc,” she said proudly, “ rise to 
life eternal.” 

“ It may be so, lady, it may be so ; but 
let us talk of something more cheei’ful,” 
and he sighed. ” At present, I hold that 
nothing is eternal—except perhaps such 
art as yours.” 

“ Which will be forgotten in the first 
change of taste, or crumbled in the first 
fire. But sec, he is awake. Come here, 
my master, and work this nostril, for it is 
beyond me.” 

The old artist advanced and looked at 
the bust with admiration. 

“ Maid Miriam,” he said, “ I u.scd to 
have some skill in this art, and I taught 
you its rudiments ; but now, child, I am 
not fit to temper your clay. Deal with the 
nostril as you will ; I am but a hodman 
who bears tjie bricks, you are the heaven- 
born architect. I will not meddle, I will 

not meddle ; yet perhaps-” and he 

made a suggestion. 

“ So ? ” said Miriam, touching the clay 
with her tool. “ Oh, look ! it is right now'. 
You are clever, my master.” , 

“ It was always right. I may be clever, 
but you have genius, and would have 
found the fault without any help from 
me.” 

“ Did I not say so ? 
triumphantly. 

“ Sir,” replied Miriam, “ you say a, 
great deal, and much of it, I think, you do 
not mean. Please bo silent ; at this 


broke in Marcus 


moment I wish to study your lips, and 
not your words.” 

»So the work went on. They did not 
always talk, for soon they found that 
speech is not necessary to true com¬ 
panionship. Once Miriam began to sing, 
and since she discovered that her voice 
pleased Marcus and soothed the slumbers 
of the elders, she sang often ; rpiaint, sad 
song.s of the desert and of the Jordan 
fishermen. Also she told him tales and 
legends, and wlicn she had done Nehushta 
told others—wild stories of Libya, some 
of them very dark and bloody, othars of 
magic, black and white. Thus these after¬ 
noons passed happily enough, and the 
clay model being finished, after the 
masons among tlio brethren had rough 
hewn it for her, Miriam began to fashion 
it in marble. 

There was one, however, for whom 
these days did not pass happily—Caleb. 
Erom the time that lie had seen Miriam 
walking side by side with Marcus ho 
*hated the brilliant-looking Roman, in 
whom, liis instinct warned him, he ha(| 
found a dangerous rival. Oh, how he 
hated him ! tSo much, indeed, that even 
in the moment of first meeting he could 
not keep his rage and envy in his heart, 
but suffered them to be written on his 
face, and to shine like danger signals in 
his eyes, which, it may be remembered, 
Marcus did not neglect to note. 

Of Miriam Caleb had seen but little 
lately. She was not angry with him, 
since his offence was of a nature which a 
woman can forgive, but in her heart she 
feared him. Of a sudden, as it were, the 
curtain had been drawn, and she had seen 
this young man’s secret spirit and learned 
that it was a consuming fire. It had come 
home to her that every word he spoke was 
true, that he who was orphaned and not 
liked even by the gentle elders of the 
Essenes, loved but one being upon earth— 
herself, whereas already his bosom seethed 
with many hates. She was sure also that 
any man for whom she chanced to care, 
if such an one should over cross her path, 
W'ould, as Caleb had promised, go in danger 
at his hands, and the thought frightened 
her. Most of all did it frighten her when 
she saw him glow'or upon Marcus, although 
in truth the Roman was nothing to her. 
Yet, as she knew, Caleb had judged 
otherwise. 
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But if she, saw little of him, of this 
Miriam was sure enough—that he was 
seldom far from her, and that he found 
means to learn from day to day how she 
spent her hom-s. Indeed, Marcus told her 
that wherever he wont he met that hand¬ 
some young man with revengeful eyes, 
who sho had said was named Caleb. 
Therefore Miriam grew frightened and, 
as the issue will show, not without cause. 

One afternoon, while Miriam was at 
work upon the marble, and the three 
elders were as usual sunk in slumber, 
Marc^is said suddenly: 

“ I forgot. I have new's for you, lady. 

I have found out who murdered that 
Jewish thief whose end, amongst other 
things, I w'as sent to investigate. It was 
your friend Caleb.” 

Miriam started so violently that her 
chisel gave an unexpected effect to one of 
Marcus’s curls. 

“ Hush ! ” she said, glancing towards 
the sleepers, one of whom had just snored 
so loudly that he began to awake at the' 
sound ; then added in a w'hispcr, “ They 
do not know, do they ? ” 

He shook his head and looked puzzled. 

“ I must speak to you of this matter,” 
she w'ent on with agitation, and in the 
same whisper. “ No, not now' or here, but 
alone.” 

“ When and where you will,” answered 
Marcus, smiling, as if the prospect of a 
solitary conversation with Miriam did not 
displease him, although this evil-doing 
Caleb was to be its subject. “ Name the 
time and place, lady.” 

By now the snoring elder was awake, 
and rising from his chair with a great 
noise, which in turn roused the others. 
Nohushta also rose from her seat, and in 
doing so, as though by accident, overset a 
copper tray on which lay metal tools. 

“ In the garden one hour after sunset. 
Nehushta will leave the little lower door 
unlocked.” 

“ Good,” answered Marcus ; then added 
in a loud voice, “Not so, lady. Ye gods ! 
what a noise ! I think the curl improved 
by the slip. It looks less as though it 
had been waxed after the Egyptian 
fashion. Sirs, why do you disturb your¬ 
selves ? I fear that to you this long waiting 
must be as tedious as to me it Beems 
unnecessary.” 

The Bim was down, and the last red glow 


had faded from the western sky, which 
was now lit only by the soft light of a half^ 
moon. All the world lay bathed in peace 
and beauty ; even the stem outlines of 
the surrounding mountains seemed soft¬ 
ened, and the pale waters of the Dead 
Sea and the ashen face of the desert 
gleamed like silver new cast from the 
mould. From the oleanders and lilies 
which bloomed along the edge of the irri¬ 
gation channels, and frorrh the white 
flowers of the glossy, golden-fruited orange 
trees, floated a perfume delicious to the 
sense, while the silence was only broken 
from time to time by the bark t)f a wander¬ 
ing dog or the howl of a jackal in the 
wilderness. 

“ A very pleaeant night—to talk about 
Caleb,” reflected Marcus, who bad reached 
the appointed spot ten minutes before*the 
time, as he strolled from the narrow belt 
of trees that were planted along the high, 
outer wall, into the more open part of the 
garden. Had Marcus chanced to notice 
that this same Caleb, walking softly as a 
cat, and keeping with great care in the 
shadow, had followed him through the 
little door which he forgot to lock, and 
was now hidden among those very trees, 
he might have remembered a proverb to 
the effect that snakes hide in the greenest 
grass and the prettiest flowers have 
thorny stems. But he thought of no 
such thing, who was lost in happy antici¬ 
pations of a moonlight interview with a 
lovely and cultured young lady, whose 
image, to speak truth, had taken so deep 
a hold upon his fancy, that sometimes 
he wondered how he would be able to 
banish it thence again. At present he 
could think of no better means than that 
which at this moment he wap following 
with delight. Meetings in moonlit 
gardens tend proverbially to disen¬ 
chantment ! 

Presently Marcus caught the gleam of 
a white robe followed by a dark one, 
flitting towjards him through the dim 
and dewy garden, and at the sight his 
heart stood still, then began to beat again 
in a disorderly fashion. Had he known 
it, anotjtier heart a few yards behind him 
also stood still, ffnd'then began to beat 
like that of u man in a violent rage. It 
seems possible, also, that a third heart 
experienced unusual sensations. 

“ I wish she had left the old lady 
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behind,” muttered Marcus. “ No, I 
don’t, for then there are brutes who, if 
they knew, might blame her ” ; and, 
luckily for himself, he walked forward a 
few paces to meet the white robe, leaving 
the little belt of trees almost out of 
hearing. 

Now Miriam stood before him, the 
moonlight shining on her delicate face 
and in her tranquil eyes, which always 
reminded Him of the blue depths of 
heaven. I 

“ Sir-” she began | 

“ Oh, I g^pray you,” he broke in, 
“ cease from ceremony and caM me 
Marcus ! ” 

“ Captain Marcus,” she repealed, dw'ell- 
ing a little on the unfai^iliar name, “ I 
beg that you will forgive me for disturb¬ 
ing you at so unseasonable an hour.” 

“ Certainly I forgive you, Lady 
Miriam,” he replied, also dwelling on her 
name and copying her accent in a fashion 
that made the grim-faced Nehushta 
smile. 

She waved her slender hand in depre¬ 
cation. “ The truth is, that this matter of 
Caleb’s-” 

“ Oh, may all the infernal gods take 
Caleb ! as I have reason to believe they 
shortly will,” broke in Marcus angrily. 

“ But that is just what 1 wish to pre¬ 
vent ; we have met here to talk of Caleb.” 

“ Well, if you must—^talk and let us be 
done with him. What about Caleb V ” 

Miriam clasped her hands. “ What do 
you know of him. Captain Marcus ? ” 

“ Know ? Why, just this : a spy I 
have in my troop has found out a country 
fellow who was hunting for mushrooms 
or something—forget what—in a gully 
a mile away, and saw this interesting 
youth hide Lmself there and shoot that 
Jewish plunderer with a bow and arrow'. 
More—he has found another man who saw 
the said Caleb an hour or two before help 
himself to an arrow out of one of the 
Jew’s quivers, which arrow appears to be 
identical with, or at any rate similar to, 
that which was found in the fellow’s 
gullet. Therefore, it seems that Caleb is 
guilty, and that it wilLhe my duty to¬ 
morrow to place him under ajrrest, and in 
due course to convey him to Jerusalem, 
where the priests will attend to his little 
business. Nowr, Lady Miriam* is your 
curiosity satisfied about Caleb t ” 


“ Oh,” she said, “ it cannot be, it must 
not be ! The man had struck him, and he 
did but return a blow for a blow.” 

“ An arrow for a blow, you mean ; the 
point of a spear for the push of its handle. 
But, Lady Miriam, you seem to be very 
deep in the confidence of Caleb. How 
do you come to know all this ? ” 

” I don’t know, I only guess. I daresay, 
nay, I am sure, that Caleb is quite 
innocent.” 

“ Why do you take such an interest in 
Caleb V ” asked Marcu.s suspieiou.sly. 

“ Because he was my friend and^lay- 
mate from childhood.” 

“ Umph,” he answered, “ a strange 
couple—a dove and a raven. Well, I am 
glad that you did not catch his temiJcr 
or you would be more dangerous even 
than you arc. Now, what do you w'ant mo 
to do V ” 

“ I want you to spare Caleb. You, you, 
you—^need not believe those witnesses.” 

. “ To think of it! ” said Marcus, in mock 

horror. “ To think that one whom I 
thought so good can prove so immoral. 
Do you then wish to tempt me from my 
duty ? ” 

“Yes, I Buppo.se so. At least the 
peasants round here are great liars.” 

“ Lady.” said Marcus, with stern con¬ 
viction, “ Caleb has improved upon his 
opportunities as a playmate ; he has been 
making love to you. I thought so from 
the first.” 

“Oh,” she answ'ered, “ how can you 
know that V Besides, he promised that 
he would never do it again.” 

“ How can I know that ? Why, because 
Caleb would have been a bigger fool than 
I take him for if he had not. And if it 
rested with me, certainly he never would 
do it again. Now be honest with me, if a 
woman can on such a matter, and tell me 
true : are you in love with this Caleb ? ” 

“ I—I ? In love with Caleb ? Of course 
not. If you do not believe mo, ask 
Nehushta.” 

“ Thank you, I will be content with 
your own reply. You deny that you are in 
love with him, and I incline to believe 
you ; but, on the other hand, I remember 
that you would naturally say this, since 
you might think that any other answer 
would 1)rejudice the cause of Caleb 
with me.” * 

“ With you ! What can it matter to you. 
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sir, Avhethor or no I am in love with Caleb, 
who, to tell you the truth, frightens me V ” 

“ And that, I suppose, is why you plead 
so hard for him ? ” 

“ No,” she answered with a sudden 
sternness, “ I plead hard for him, as in like 
ease 1 would plead liard for you—because 
he has been my friend, and if he did this 
deed he was provoked to it.” 

“ Well spoken,” said Marcus, gazing 
at her steadily. Indeed, she was worth 
looking at as she stood there before him, 
her hands clasped, her breast heaving, hei' 
swe«i, pale face flushed with emotion and 
her lovely eyes aswim with tears. Df a 
sudden as he gazed Marcus lost control of 
himself. Pa,s.sion for this maiden and 
bitter jealousy of (’aleb arose like twin 
giants in his heart and possessed him. 

“You say you are not in love with 
Caleb,” he said. “ Well, kiss rnc and I will 
believe you.” 

“ How could such a thing prove my 
words V ” she asked indignantly. , 

“ I do not know and I do not care. 
Kiss me once and I wall believe further 
that the peasants of .these parts are all 
liars. I feel myself beginning to believe it.” 

” And if I w ill not ? ” 

“ Then I am afraid I must refer the 
matter to a competent tribunal at Jeru¬ 
salem.” 

“ Nehushta, Nehushta, you have heard. 
What shall I do ? ” 

“ What shall you do ? ” said Nehushta 
drily. “ Well, if you like to give the noble 
Marcus a kiss, 1 shall not blame you over¬ 
much or tell on you. But if you do not 
wish it, tlien I think you would be a fool 
to put yourself to shame to save Caleb.” 

“ Yet, I wall do it—and to save Caleb 
only,” said Miriam with a sob, and she 
bent towards him. . 

To her surprise Marcus drew back, 
placing his hand before his face. 

“ Forgive me,” he said. “ I was a brute 
who wished to buy kisses in such a fashion. 
1 forgot myself ; your beauty is to blame, 
and your sweetness and everything that is 
yours. I pray,” he added humbly, “ that 
you will not think the worse of me, since 
we men are frail at times. And now, 
because you ask me, though I have no 
right, I grant your prayer. Mayhap those 
witnesses lied ; at least, the man’s sin, if 
sin* there be, can be excused. He has 
naught to fear from me.” 


“No,” broke in Nehushta, “but I 
think you have much to fear from him ; 
and I am sorry for that, my lord Marcus, 
for you have a noble heart.” 

“ It may be so ; the future is on the 
knees of the gods, and that which is fated 
will befall. My Lady Miriam, 1. your 
humble servant and friend, wish you 
farewell.” 

• “ Farewell,” she answered. “ Yes, 
Nehushta is right, you have a noble 
heart ” ; and she looked at him in such 
a fashion that it flashed across his mind 
that w'ere he to proffer tliat request of his 
again, it might not be refused. But 
Marcus w'oiild not do it. He had tasted of 
the joy of self-conquest, w^ho hitherto, 
after the manrlbr of liis age and race, had 
denied himself little, and, as it seemed to 
him, a strange new' power was stirring in 
his heart—something purer, higher, nobler, 
than he had known before. He w'ould 
cheri.sh it a while. 

Of all that were spoken there in the 
garden, Caleb, the w'atoher, could catch 
no word. The speakers did not raise their 
voices, and they stood at a distance, so 
that although he craned his head forward 
as far as he dared in the shadow' of the 
trees, sharp and trained as they were, 
naught save a confused murmur reached 
his ears. But if these failed him, his eyes 
fed full, so that he lost no move or gesture. 
It was a passionate love scene, this was 
clear, for Nehushta stood at a little dis¬ 
tance with her back turned, while the pair 
poured out their sweet speeches to each 
other. Then at length, as he had expected, 
came the climax. Yes, oh ! shameless 
woman—they were embracing. A mist 
fell upon Caleb’s eyes, in which lights 
flashed like red-hot sw'ords, lifting and 
smiting, the blood drummed in his ears 
as though his raging, jealous heart would 
burst. He would kill that Roman now on 
the spot. Miriam should never kiss him 
more—alive. 

Already Caleb had drawn the short 
sword from its hiding-place in his ample 
robe ; already he had stepped out from 
the shadow of the trees, when of a sudden 
his reison righted itself like a ship that 
has been laid ov^i* by a furious squall, and 
caution canle back to him. If he did this, 
that faithless guardian, Nehushta, who 
without doubt had been bought with 
Roman gold, would come to the assistance 
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of her patron and thrust her dagger 
through his back, as she well could do. Or 
should he escape that danger, one or other 
of them v/ould raise the Essenes on him, 
and, he would bo given over to justice. 
He wished to slay, not to be slain. It 
would be sweet to kill the Roman, but 
if he himself were laid dead across his 
body, leaving Miriam alive to pass to 
some other map, what would he be 
advantaged f Presently they must cease 
from their endearments ; presently his 
enemy would return as ho had come, and 
then he might find his chance. Ho would 
wait, he woflld wait. 

Look, they had parted ; Miriam was 
gliding back to the house, and Marcus 
came towards him, walkftig like a man 
in his sleep. Only Nchushta stood where 
she wa,a, her eyes fixed upon the ground 
as though she were reasoning with herself. 
Still like a man in a dream, Marcus passed 
him within touch of his outstretched hand. 
(''aleb followed. Marcus opened the door, 
went out of it, and pulled it to behind him. 
Caleb caught it in his hand, slipped 
through and closed it. A few paces down 
the wall—eight or ten perhaps—was 
another door, by which Marcus entered 
the garden of the guest-house. As he 
turned to shut this, Caleb pushed in after 
him, and they were face to face. 

“ Who are you ? ” asked the Roman, 
springing back. 

(/alcb, who by now was cool enough, 
closed the door and shot the bolt. Then 
he answered, “ Caleb, the son of Hillicl, 
who wishes a word with you.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Marcus, “ the very man, 
and, as usual, unless the light deceives me, 
in an evil humour. Well, Caleb the son of 
Hilliel, what is your business with me ? ” 

“ One of life and death, Marcus the son 
of Emilius,” he answered, in such a tone 
that the Roman drew' his sword and stood 
watching him. 

“ Be plain and brief, young man,” he 
said. 

“ I will be both plain and brief. I love 
that lady from whom you have just parted, 
and you also love, or pretend to love, her. 
Nay, deny it not; I have seen all, %ven to 
your kisses. Well, she Cannot belong to 
both of us, and I intend that in'some future 
day she shall belong to me if arm and eye 
do not fail me now. Therefore one of us 
must die to-night.’’ 


Marcus stepped back, overcome ' not 
W’ith fear, but with astonishment. 

“ Insolent,” he said, ” you lie ! There 
were no kisses, and our talk was of your 
neck, that I gave to her because she asked 
it, wliich is forfeit for the murder of the 
Jew.” 

“ Indeed,” sneered Caleb. “ Now, who 
would have t/h ought that the noble Captain 
Marcus would shelter himself thus behind 
a woman’s robe ? For the rest, my life is 
my own and no other’s to give or to 
receive. Guard yourself, Roman, since I 
would kill you in fair fight. Had I another 
mind you would be dead by now, never 
knowing the hand that struck you. Have 
no fear ; I am your c.qual, for my fore¬ 
fathers were nobles when yours were 
savages.” 

“ Boy. are you mad,” asked Marcus, 
“ to think that I, who have fought in three 
wars, can fear a beardless youth, however 
fierce ? Why, if I feared you I have but 
Jio blow upon this whistle and my guards 
would hale you hence to a felon’s death. 
For your own sake it is that I pray you to 
consider. Setting aside my rank and 
yours, I will fight you if you will, and now. 
Yet think. If I kill you there is an end, 
and if by chance you should kill me, you 
will he hunted down as a double mur¬ 
derer. As it is, I forgive you, because I 
know how bitter is the jealousy of yoxith, 
and because you struck no assassin’s blow 
when you miglit have done so safely. 
Therefore, 1 say. go in peace, knowing that 
I shall not break my word.” 

“ Cease talking,” .said Caleb, “ and 
come out into the moonlight.” 

“ I am glad that is your wish,” replied 
Marcus. “ Having done all I can to save 
you, I will add that I think you a 
dangerous cub, of whom the world, the 
lady Miriam and I alike will be well rid. 
Now, what weapons have you ? A short 
sword and no mail ? Well, so have 1. 
In this wo are well matched. Stay, I 
have a steel-lined cap, and you have none. 
There it goes, to make our chances equal. 
Wind your cloak about your left arm as I 
do. I have known worse shields. Good 
foothold, but an uncertain light. Now, 
go!” 

Caleb needed no encouragement. For 
one second they stood facing each other, 
very types of the Eastern and Western 
world ; the Roman—sturdy, honest-eyed, 
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watchful and feaxlesa, his head thro^vTU 
back, his feet apart, his shield arm for¬ 
ward, his sword hand pressed to his side 
from which the steel projected.* Over 
against him was the Jew, crouched like a 
tiger about to spring, his eyes half closed 
as though to concentrate the light, his 
face working with rage, and every muscle 
quivering till his whole flesh seemed to 
move upon his bones, like to that of a 
snake. Suddenly, uttering a low cry, he 
sprang, and with, that savage onslaught 
the fight began and ended. 

Mcrcus was ready ; moreover, he knew 
what he would do. As the man came, 
stepping swiftly to one side, ho caught 
the thrust of Caleb’s sword in the folded 
cloak, and since he did not wish to kill 
him, struck at his hand. The blow fell 
upon Caleb’s first finger and severed it, 
cutting the others also, so that it dropped 
to the ground with the sword that they 
had held. Marcus put his foot upon the 
blade, and wheeled round. 

“ Young man,” he said sternly, “ you 
have learnt your lesson and will bear the 
mark of it till your death day. Now 
•begone.” 

The wretched Caleb ground his teeth. 
“ It w^as to the death ! ” he said, “ it was 
to the death ! You have conquered, kill 
me,” and with his bloody hand he tore 
open his robe to make a path for the 
sword. 

“ Leave such talk to play-actors,” 
answered Marcus. “ Begone, and be sure 


of this—that if ever you try to bring 
treachery on me, or trouble on the lady 
Miriam, I will kill you sure enough.” 

Then with a sound that was Jialf curse 
and half sob, Caleb turned and slunk 
away. ’W^ith a shrug of the shoulder 
Marcus also turned to go, when he felt a 
shadow fall upon him, and swung round, 
to find Nehushta at his side. 

“ And pray where di^ you come from, 
my Libyan friend ? ” he asked. Hy 

“ Out of that pomegranate fenceV my 
Roman lord, whence I have seen and 
heard all that passed.” ’ 

“ Indeed. Then I hope that you give 
me credit for good sword-play and good 
temper.” 

“ The sword-play was well enough, 
though nothing to boast of with such a 
madman, for a foe. As for the tempsr, it 
was that of a fool.” 

“ Such,” soliloquised Marcus, “ is the 
reward of virtue. But I am curious. 
Why ? ” 

“ Because, my lord JIarcus, this Caleb 
will grow into the most dangeious man in 
Judopa, and to none more dangerous than 
to my lady Miriam and yourself. You 
should have killed him while you had the 
chance, before his turn comes to kill you.” 

“ Perhaps,” answered Marcus with a 
yawm ; “ but, friend Nehushta, I have 
been associating with a Christian and have 
caught something of her doctrines. That 
seems a fine sword. You had better keep 
it. Good-night.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE JUSTICE OF FLORUS. 


On the following morning, when the roll 
of the neophytes of the Essenes was called, 
Caleb did not appear. Nor did he answer 
to his name on the next day, or indeed 
ever again. None knew what had become 
of him until a while after a letter was 
received addressed to the Curators of the 
Court, in which he announced that, finding 
he had no vocation for an Essenic career, 
he had taken refuge with friends of his late 
father, in some plafte not stated. There, 
so far as the Essenes were cpneeimed, the 
matter mided. Indeed, aa thc> peasant who 


was concealed in the ^lly when the Jew 
was murdered had talked of what he had 
witnessed, even the most simple-minded 
of the Essenes could suggest a reason for 
this sudden departure. Nor did they 
altogether regret it, inasmuch as in many 
ways Caleb had proved himself bnt an 
unsatisfactory disciple, and already they 
were discussing- the expediency of 
ejecting him from the fellowship of their 
peaceful order. Had they known that 
when he vanished he left behind him a 
drawn sword and one* of his forefingers. 
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their opinion on this point might have 
been strengthened. But this they did not 
know, although Miriam knew it through 
Nehushta. 

A week went by, during which time 
Miriam and Marcus did not meet, as no 
further sittings were arranged for the 
completion of the bust. In fact, they were 
not needful, since she could w;ork from 
the clay model, which she did, till, 
labouring at it continually, the marble 
was done and even polished. One morn¬ 
ing as the artist was putting the last 
touches to iher labours, the door of the 
workshop was darkened and she looked 
up to see Marcus, who, except for his 
helmet, was clad in full»mail as though 
about to start upon a journey. As it 
chanced Miriam was alone in the place, 
Nehushta having gone to attend to house¬ 
hold affairs. Thus for the first time they 
met with no other eyes to watch 
them. 

At the sight of him she coloured, letting 
the cloth fall from her hand which 
remained about the neck of the marble, 

“ I ask your pardon. Lady Miriam,” 
said Marcus, bowing gravely, “ for 
breaking in thus upon your privacy; 
but time presses with me so that I lacked 
any to give notice to your guardians of 
my visit.” 

“ Are you leaving us ? ” she faltered. 

“ Yes, I am leaving you.” 

. Miriam turned aside and picked up the 
cloth, then answered, “ Well, the work is 
done, or will be in a few minutes ; so if 
you think it worth the trouble, take it.” 

“ That is’ my intention. The price I 
w’ill settle with your uncles.” 

She nodded. “Yes, yes, but if you wall 
permit me, 1 should like to pack it myself, 
so that it comes to no harm upon the 
journey. Also with your leave I will 
retain the model, which by right belongs 
to you. I am not pleased with this 
marUe ; I wish to make another.” 

“ The marble is perfect; but keep the 
model if you wjll. I am very glad that 
you should keep it.” 

She glanced at him, a question^ in her 
eyes, then looked away* 

“ When do you go ? ” she* asked. 

“ Three hours after noon. My task is 
finished, my report—which is to the effect 
that the Essenea are a most worthy and 
harmless people who deserve to be en¬ 


couraged, ndl molested—is written. Also 
I am called hence in haste by a messenger 
who reached me from Jerusalem an hour 
ago. Would you like to know why ? ” 

“ If it pleases you to tell me, yes.” 

“ I think that I told you of my uncle 
Caius, who was pro-consul under the late 
emperor for the richest province of Spain, 
and—made use of his opportunities.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, the old man has been smitten 
with a mortal disease. For aught I know 
he may be already dead, although' the 
physicians seemed to think he would live 
for another ten months, or perhaps a year. 
Being in this case, suddenly ho has grown 
fond of his relations, or rather relation, for 
I am the only one, and expressed a desire 
to see me, to wliom for many years he has 
never given a single penny. He has even 
announced his intention—by letter—of 
making me his heir ‘ should he find me 
worthy,’ wdiich, to succeed Caius, what- 
• ever my faults, indeed I am not, since of 
all men, as I have told him in past days, 
I hold him the worst. Still, he has for¬ 
warded a sum of money to enable me to 
journey to him in haste, and with it a 
letter from the Caesar, Nero, to the 
procurator Albinus, commanding him to 
give me instant leave to go. Therefore, 
lady, it seems wi.se that I should go.” 

“Yes,” answered Miriam. “ I know 
little of such things, but I think that it 
is wise. Within two hours the bust shall 
be finished and packed,” and she stretched 
out her hand in farewell. 

Marcus- took the hand and held i^. “ I 

am loth to part with you thus,” he said 
suddenly. 

“ There is only one fashion of parting,” 
answered Miriam, striving to withdraw her 
hand. 

“ Nay, there are many; and I hate 
them all—from you,” 

“ Sir,” she asked with gentle indigna¬ 
tion, “ is it worth your while to play off 
these pretty phrases ppon me ? We have 
met for an hour ; we separate—for a life¬ 
time.” 

“ I do not see the heed of that. Oh, the 
truth may as weU .out! I wish it least of 
all things.” 

“ Yet it is so. Coi§e, let my hand go ; 
the marble must be finished and packed.” 

The face of Marcus became troubled, as 
though he were reasoning with himself, as 
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though ho wished to take her at her word 
and go, yet could not, 

“ Is it ended ? ” asked Miriam presently, 
considering him with her quiet ej'^es. 

“ I think not; I think it is but begun. 
Miriam, I love you.” 

“ Marcus,” she answered steadily, “ I 
do not think I should be asked to listen 
to such words.” 

“ Why not ? They liavo alw^ays been 
thought honest between man and 
woman.” 

“ perhaps, when they are meant 
honestly, which in this case can scarcely 
be.” 

He grew’^ hot and red. “ What do you 
mean V Do you suppo.se-” 

“ I Bup])ose nothing, ('aptain Marcus.” 

“ Do you suppose,” he repeated, “ that 
I would offer you lc.ss than the place of 
wife ? ” 

” Assuredly not,” she replied, “ since to 
do so would be to insult you. But neither 
do I suppose that you really meant to 
offer me that place,” 

” Yet that was in my mind, Miriam.” 

Her eyes grew soft, but slu? answered : 

“ Then, Marcus, 1 jjray you, put it out 
of your mind, since between us rolls a 
great sea.” 

“ Is it named Caleb ? ” he asked 
bitterly. 

She smiled and shook lier head. “ Y'ou 
know well that it has ru) such name.” 

“ Tell me of this sea.” 

“ It i.s easy. You arc a Roman w'or- 
sliipping the Roman gods; I am a 
Christian worshipping the Cod of the 
Christians. Therefore w'C are for ever 
separate.” 

“ Why ? I do not understand. If wc 
w'ere married you might (norne to think 
like me, .or I might come to think like 
you. It is a matter of the spirit and the 
future, not of the body and the present. 
Every day Christians wed those who are 
not Christians ; sometimes, even, they 
convert them.” 

“ Yes, I know ; but in ray case this 
may not be—even if I wished that it 
should be.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ Because both by the command of my 
murdered father ai|d of her own desire 
my mother laid it on me with her dying 
breath that I should take to husband no 
man who was not of our faith.” 


“ And do you hold yourself to be bound 
by this command ? ” 

“ I do, without doubt and to the end.” 
“ However much you might chance to 
lov(‘. a man who is not a Christian ? ” 

“ However much I might chance to love 
such a man.” 

Marcus let fall her hand. “ I think I 
had best go,” he said 
“ YefiV 

Then came a pause while lie seemed to 
be struggling with himself. 

“ Miriam, I cannot go.” , 

“ Marcus, you must go.” 

“ Miriam, do you love me ? ” 

” Marcus, may Christ forgive me, I do,” 
“ Miriam, hojv much ? ” 

‘‘Marcus, as’much as a woman may 
love a man.” 

” And yet,” he broke out bitterly, “you 
bid me begone because 1 am not a 
Christian.” 

“ Because iny faith is more than iny 
love. I must offer my love upon the altar 
of my faith—or, at the least,” she added 
liurriedly, ” I am bound by a rope that 
cannot be out or broken. “I’e break it 
would bring down upon your head and 
mine the curse of Heaven and of my 
parents, who are its inhabitants.” 

“ And if I became of your faith ? ” 

Her whole fat;e lit up, then suddenly its 
light died. 

“ It is too much to hope. This is not a 
question of casting incense on an altar ; 
it is a matter of a changed spirit and a 
new life. Oh ! have done. Why do you 
play with me ” 

” A changed spirit and a new life. At 
the best that would take time.” 

” Yes, time and thought.” 

“ And would you wait that time ? 
Such beauty and such sweetness as are 
yours will not lack for suitors.” 

” I shall wait. I have told you that I 
love you ; no other roan will be anything 
to me. I shall wed no other man.” 

“ You give all and take nothing ; it is 
not just.” 

“ It is as God has willed. If it pleases 
God to touch your heart and to preserve 
us both alive, then in days to come our 
lives may be one life. Otherwise they 
must run apart till perchance we meet— 
in the eternal morning.” 

“ Oh, Miriam, I cannpt leave you thus ! 
Teach me as you will.” 
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“ Nay, go, Marcus, and teach yourself. 
Am I a bait to win your soul ? The path 
is not so easy, it is very difficult. Fare 
you well! ” 

“ May I write to you from Romo ? ” he 
asked. • 

“ Yes, why not, if by that time you 
should care to write, who then will have 
recovered from this folly of the desert and 
an idle moon ? ” 

“I shall writh and I shall return, and 
we will talk of these matters ; so, most 
sweet, farewell.” 

“ FareM'S'l, Marcus, and the love of God 
go with yo».” 

“ What of your love ? ” 

“ My love is vnth you ever who have 
won ray heart.” • 

“ Then, Miriam, at least T have not 
lived in vain. Remember this always, that 
much as I may worship you, I honour 
you still more,” and kneeling before her 
he kissed first her hand, and next the 
hem of her robe. Then ho turned and 
went. 

That night, watching from the roof of 
her house by the light of the full moon, 
Miriam saw Marcus ride away at the head 
of his band of soldiers. On the crest of a 
little ridge of ground oxitside the village he 
halted, leaving them to go on, and turning 
his horse’s head looked backward, Tlius 
he stood awhile, the silver rays of the 
moon shining on his bright armour and 
making of him a point of light set between 
two vales of shadow. Miriam could guess 
whither his eyes were turned and what 
was in his heart. It seemed to her, even, 
that she could feel his loving thought play 
upon her and that with the ear of his 
spirit he could catch the answer of her 
own. Theh suddenly he turned and was 
lost in the gloom of the night. 

Now that he was gone, quite gone, 
Miriam’s courage seemed to leave her, and 
leaning her head upon the parapet she 
wept tears that were soft but very bitter. 
Suddenly a hand was laid upon her 
shoulder and a voice, that of old 
Nehushta, spoke in her ear. 

“ Mourn not,” it said, “ since him whom 
you lose in the night y®u may fiifd again 
in the daytime.” 

“ In no day that dawns from an earthly 
sun, I fear me, Nou. Oh, Nou ! ho has 
gone, and takeiy my heart with him, 


leaving in its place a throbbing pain which 
is more than I can bear.” 

“ He will come back ; I tell you that 
he will come back,” she answered, almost 
fiercely ; “ for your life and his are inter¬ 
twined—yes, to the end—a single cord 
bearing a double destiny. I know it; ask 
me not how ; but bo comforted, for it is 
truth. Moreover, though it be sharp, your 
pain is not more than you can boar, else it 
would never bo laid xipon you.” 

” But, Nou, if ho does come back, what 
will it help me, who am built in by this 
strict, command of them that begqj) me, 
to break through which wotild bo to sin 
against and earn the curse of Cod and 
man ? ” 

“ I do not know ; I only know this, 
that in that wall, as in others, a door will 
be found, 'rroublc not for the future, but 
leave it in the hand of Him Who shapes 
all futures. Sufficient to the day is the 
evil thereof. So Ho said. Accept the 
saying and be grateful. It is something 
' to have gained the love of such a one as 
this Roman, for, unless the wisdom which 
I have gained through many years is at 
fault, he is true and honest, and that 
man must be good at heart who can be 
reared in Rome and in the worship of its 
gods and yet n'.main honest. Remember 
these things, and I say be grateful, since 
there are many who go through their lives 
knowing no such joy, even for an hour.” 

“ I will try, Nou,” said Miriam humbly, 
still staring at the ridge whence Marcus 
ha.d vanished. 

“You will try, and you will succeed. 
Now there is another matter, of which I 
must apeak to you. When the Essenos 
received iis it was solemnly decreed that 
if you lived to reach the full age of eighteen 
years you must depart from among them. 
That hour struck for you nearly a year 
ago, and, although you heard nothing of 
it, this decree was debated by the Court. 
Now such decrees may not be broken, but 
it was argued that the words ‘ full age of 
eighteen years ’ meant and were intended 
to mean until you reached your nineteenth 
birthday ; that is—^in a month from now.” 

“ Then must we go, Nou ? ” asked 
Miriam in dismay, for she knew no other 
world but this village in the desert, and 
no other friends than'these venerable men 
whom she called her uncles. 

“ It seems so, especially as it is now 
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guessed that Caleb fought the Captain 
Marcus upon your account. Oh! that 
tale is talked of—for one thing, the young 
, wild-cat left a claw behind him which the 
gardener found.” 

“ I trust then it is known also that the 
fault was none of mine. But, Nou, 
whither shall we go who have neither 
friends, nor home, nor money ? ” . 

“ I know not; but doubtless in this 
wall also there is a door. If the worst 
comes to the worst, a Christian has many 
brothers; moreover, with your skill in 
the arts you need never lack for a living 
in ari^' great city in the world.” 

“ It is true,” said Miriam, brightening ; 
“ that is, if I may believe Marcus and my 
old master.” 

“ Also,” continued Nehiishta, “ I have 
still almost all the gold that the Phmnician 
Amram gave us when I fled with your 
mother, and ^dded to it that which I took 
from the strong box of the captain of the 
galley on the night when you were born. 
So have no fear, we shall not want; nor. 
indeed would the Essenes suffer such a 
thing. Now, child, you are weary; go 
to rest and dream that you have your 
lover back again.” 

It was with a heavy heart that Caleb, 
defeated and shamed, shook the dust of 
the village of the Essenes off his feet. At 
dawn on the morning after the night that 
he had fought the duel with Marcus he 
also might have been seen, a staff in his 
bandaged hand and a bag of provisions 
over his shoulder, standing upon the little 
ridge and gazing towmds the house which 
sheltered Miriam. In love and war things 
had gone ill with him, so ill that at the 
thought of his discomfiture he ground his 
teeth. Miriam cared nothing for him ; 
Marcus had defeated him at the first 
encounter and given him his life ; while, 
worst of all, these two from whom he had 
endured so much loved each other.. Few, 
perhaps, have suffered more sharply than 
he suffered in that hour; for what 
agonies are there like those of disap¬ 
pointed love and the shame of defeat 
when endured in youth ? With time 
most men grow accustomed to disaster 
and rebuff. The colt that seems to break 
its heart at a cut of. the whip, will hobble 
at last to the knacker unmoved by a 
shower of blows. 


While Caleb looked, the red rim of the 
sun rose above the horizon, flooding the 
world with light and life. Now birds 
began to chirp, and beasts to move ; now 
the shadows fled away. Caleb’s impres¬ 
sionable nature answered to this-change. 
Hope stirred in his breast, even the pain 
of his maimed hand was forgotten. 

“ I will win yet,” he shouted to the silent 
sky ; “ my troubles are done with. I will 
shine like the sun ; I will rule like the 
sun, and my enemies shall wither beneath 
my power. It is a good omen. Now I 
am glad that the Roman spssTed my life, 
that in a day to come I may take his— 
and Miriam.” 

Then he turned and trudged onward 
through the glorious sunlight, watching 
his own shadowIbhat stretched away before 
him. 

“ It goes far,” he said again; “V^his 
also is a very ^od omen.” 

Caleb thought much on his way to 
Jerusalem ; moreover, he talked with all 
whom he met, even with bandits and 
footpads whom his poverty could not 
tempt, for he desired to learn how matters 
stood in the land. Arrived in Jerusalem, 
he sought out the home of that lady who 
had been his mother’s friend and who 
gave him over, a helpless orphan, to the 
care of the Essenes. He found that she 
was dead, but her son lived, a man of 
kind heart and given to hospitality, who 
had heard his story and sheltered him for 
his mother’s sake. When his hand was 
healed and he had procured some good 
clothes and a little money from his friend, 
without saying anything of his purpose, 
Caleb attended the court of Gessius Florus, 
the Roman procurator, at his palace, 
seeking an opportunity to speak with him. 

Thrice did he wait thus for«hours at a 
time, on each occasion to be driven away 
at last by the guards. On his fourth visit 
ho was more fortunate, for Florus, who 
had noted him before, asked why he stood 
there so patiently. An officer replied that 
the man had a petition to make. 

“ Let me hear it, then,” said the 
governor, “ I sit in this place to adminis¬ 
ter justice by the grace and in the name 
of Caosar.” ^ 

Accordingly, Caleb was summoned and 
found himself in the presence of a small, 
dark-eyed, beetle-browed Roman with 
cropped hair, who looked what he was-r- 
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one of the most evil rulers that ever held 
power in Judaea, 

“ What do you seek, Jew ? ” he asked 
in a harsh voice. 

“ What I am assured I shall find at 
your hands, O most noble Florus, justice 
against the Jews—pure justice ” ; words 
at which the courtiers and guards tittered, 
and even Florus smiled. 

“ It is to Ije had at a price,” he replied, 

“ I am prepared to pay the price.” 

“ Then set out your case.” 

So Caleb srt it out. He told how many 
years before^is father had been acciden¬ 
tally slain in a tumult, and how he, the son, 
being but an infant, certain Jews of the 
Zealots had seized and diiipded his estate 
on the ground that his father was a 
partisan of the Romans, leaving him, the 
son, to be brought up by charity—which 
estate, consisting of tracts of rich lands 
and certain house i>roperty in Jerusalem 
and Tjnre, was still in their possession or 
in that of their descendants. 

The black eyes of Florus glistened as 
he heard. 

“ Their names,” he said, snatching at 
his tablets. But as yet Caleb was not 
minded to give the names. First, he 
intimated that he desired to arrive at a 
formal agreement as to what proportion 
of the property, if recovered, would be 
handed over to him, the heir. Then fol¬ 
lowed much haggling, ; but in the end it 
■v^as agreed that as he had been rqbbed 


because his father was supposed to favour 
the Romans, the lands and a large dwelling 
with warehouse attached, at Tyre, together 
with one-half the back rents, if recover¬ 
able, should be given to the plaintiff. 
The governor, or as he put it, Ca>sar, for 
his share was to retain the property in 
Jerusalem and the other half of the rents. 
In this arrangement Caleb proved himself, 
as usual, prescient. Houses, as he ex¬ 
plained afterward.s, could be burned or 
pulled down, but beyond the crops on it, 
land no man could injure. Then, ^fter 
the agreement had been duly signed and 
witnessed, he gave the names, bringing 
forward good testimony to prove all that 
he had said. 

Within a week those Jews who had com¬ 
mitted the theft, or their descendants, 
were in prison, whence they did not 
ejnerge till they had been stripped, not 
only of the stolen property, but of every- 
tliing else that they possessed. Either 
43 ecausc he was pleased at so great and 
unexpected a harvest, or perhaps for the 
reason that he saw in Caleb an able fellow 
who might be useful in the future, Florus 
fulfilled his bargain witli him to the letter. 

Thus it came about that by a strange 
turn of the wheel of chance, within a 
month of his flight from the colony of 
the Essencs, Caleb, the outcast orphan, 
Avith his neck in danger of the sword, 
became a man of influence, having great 
possessions. His sun had risen indeed. 


CHAPTER X. 

BiySONI. 


A WHILE later Caleb, no longer a solitary 
wanderer, with only his feet to carry him, 
his staff to protect him, and a wallet to 
supply him with food, but a young and 
gallant gentleman, well-armed, clad in 
furs and a purple cloak, accompanied by 
servants and riding a splendid horse, once 
more p^sed the walls of Jerusalem. On 
the rising ground beyoj^ the Datnascus 
gate he halted and looked back at the 
glorious city with her crowded streets* her 
mighty towers, her luxurious palaces, and 
her world-famed temple that dominated 
all, which from here seemed as a mountain 


covered wnth snow and crowned with 
glittering gold. 

“ I will rule there when the Roman.s 
have been driven out,” he said to himself, 
for already Caleb had grown very ambi¬ 
tious. Indeed, the wealth and place that 
had come to him so suddenly, with which 
many men would have been satisfied, did 
but serve to‘ increase his appetite for 
power, fame, and all good things. To 
him this money was but a stepping-stone 
to greater fortunes. 

Caleb was journeying to Tyro to take 
pcMsession of his house there, which the 
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Roman commander of the district had 
been bidden to hand over to him. Also 
he bad another object. At Tyre dwelt the 
old Jew, Benoni, who was Miriam’s grand¬ 
father, as he had discovered years ago,; 
for when they were still children together 
she had told him all her story. This 
Benoni, for reasons of his own, he desired 
to see. 

On a certain afternoon in one of the 
palaces of Tyre a man might have been 
seejj sitting in a long portico, or verandah 
as we should call it, which overlooked the 
Mediterranean, whose blue waters lapped 
the straight-scarped rock below-—for this 
house was in the island city, not in that 
of the mainland where most of the rich 
S3n'ian8 dwnlt. 

The man was old and very handsome. 
His dark eyes were quick and full of fire, 
his nose was hooked like the beak of a 
bird of prey, his hair and beard were long 
and snowy white. His robes also were 
rich and splendid, and over them, since 
at this season of the year even at Tyre it 
was cold, he wore a cloak of costly northern 
funs. The house was worthy of its owner. 
Built throughout of the purest marble, the 
rooms were roofed and panelled with 
sweet-smelling cedar of Lebanon, whence 
hung many silver lamps, and decorated 
by statuary and frescoes. On the marble 
floors were spread rugs, beautifully 
wrought in colours, while hero and there 
stood couches, tables and stools, hishioned 
for the moat part of ebony from Libya, 
inlaid w'ith ivory and pearl. 

Benoni, the owner of all this wealth, 
having finished his business for that day 
—the taking count of a shipload of mer¬ 
chandise which had reached him from 
Egypt—had eaten his midday meal and 
now sought his couch imder the portico 
to rest a while in the sun. Reclining on 
the cushions, soon he was asleep ; but it 
would seem that his dreams were unhappy 
—at the least he turned from side to side 
muttering and moving his hands. At last 
he sat up with a start. 

“ Oh, R^hel, Rachel! ” be moaned, 
“ why will you haunt ray sleep ? Oh ! 
my child, my child, have I not suffered 
enough ? Must you bring my sin back 
to me in this fashion ? May I not shut 
my eyes even here in the sunlight and be 
at peace a while ? What have you to tell 


me that you come thus often to stand 
here so strengthless and so still ? Nay, 
it is not you ; it is my sin that wears 
your shape ! ” and Benoni hid his face in 
his hands, rooking himself to and fro and 
moaning aloud. 

Presently he sprang up. “ It was no 
sin,” he said, “ it was a righteous act. I 
offered her to the outraged majesty of 
Jehovah, as Abraham, 'our |ather, would 
have offered Isaac, but the curse of that 
false prophet is upon me and mine. That 
was the fault of Demos, (the half-bred 
hound who crept into my» kennel, and 
whom, because she loved him, I gave to 
her as husband. Thus did he repay me, 
the traitor, apd I—I repaid him. Ay ! 
But the sword fell upon two necks. He 
sliould have suffered, and he alone. Oh, 
Rachel, my lost daughter Rachel, forgive 
me, you whose bones lie there beneath 
the sea, forgive me ! I cannot bear those 
eyes of yours. I am old, Rachel, I am 
oid.” 

Thus Benoni muttered to himself, as he 
walked swiftly to and fro ; then, worn out 
with his burst of solitary, dream-bred 
passion, he sank back upon the couch. 

As he sat thus, an Arab doorkeeper, 
gorgeously apparelled and armed with a 
great sword, appeared in the j)ortico, and 
after looking carefully to see that his 
master was not asleep, made a low salaam. 

“ What is it ? ” asked Benoni shortly. 

“ Master, a young lord named Caleb 
wishes speech with you.” 

“ Caleb ? I know not the name,” 
replied Benoni. “ Stay, it must be the 
son of Hilliel, whom the Roman governor ” 
—and turning, he spat upon the ground— 
” has brought to his own again. I heard 
that he had come, to take possession of 
the great house on the quay. Bring him 
hither.” 

The Arab saluted and went. Presently 
he returned and ushered in Caleb, now a 
noble-looking young man clad in fine 
raiment. Benoni bowed to him and 
prayed him to be seated. Caleb bowed jn 
return, touching his forehead in Eastern 
fashion with his hand, from which, as his 
host ifbticed, thg forefinger was missing, 

“ I am your servant, sir,” said Benoni 
with grave courtesy. 

“ Master, I am your slave,” answered 
Caleb. “ I have been told that you knew 
my father; therefore, on 'this, ray first 
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visit to Tyre, I come to make my respects 
to you. I am the son of Hillie], who 
j)erished many years ago in Jerusalem. 
You may have heard his story and 
mine.” 

“ Yes,” answered Benoni, scanning his 
visitor, “ I knew Hillicl—a clever man, 
but one who fell into a trap at last, and 
1 see you that are his son. Your face 
proves it; indeed? it might be Hilliel who 
stands before me.” 

“ I am proud that you should say so,” 
answered Oakb, though already he guessed 
that betwoetf Benoni and his father no 
love had been lost. “ You know,” he 
added, “ that certain of our people seized 
my inheritance, which rtf>w has been 
restored to me—in part.” 

“ By Gessius Floriis, the procurator, I 
think, who, on this account, has cast many 
Jews—some of them innocent—into 
prison.” 

/‘Indeed! Is that so? Well, it was 

J brning this Florus that I came chielly 
k your advice, 'J’he Koman has kept 
11 half of my property,” and C^alob 
sighed and looked indignant. 

“You are indeed fortunate that he has 
not kept it all.” 

“ I have been brought up in the desert 
far from cities,” pleaded (Jaleb. “ Is there 
no law by which I may have justice of 
this man ? Cannot you help me who are 
groat among our j)eople ? ” 

None,” answered Benoni. “ Roman 
citizens have rights, Jews what they can 
get. You can appeal to Caesar if you wish, 
as the jackal appealed to the lion. But 
if you are wise you will be content with 
half the carcase. Also I am not great; 
I am but an old merchant without 
authority.” • 

Caleb looked downfalien. “ It seems 
that the days are hard for us Jews,” he 
said. “ Well, I will be content and strive 
to forgive my enemies.” 

“ Better be content and strive to smite 
your enemies,” answered Benoni. “You 
who were poor are rich ; for this much 
thank God.” 

“ Night and morning I do thank Ijim,” 
replied Caleb earnestly aiyl with truth. 
Jlien there was silence for a while. 

“ Is it your intention to reside in 
Hezron’s—I mean in your house—in 
Tyre ? ” asked Bon«ni, breaking it. 

“For a time, perhaps, until I find a 


tenant. I am not accustomed to towns, 
and at present they seem to stifle me.” 

“ Where were you brought up, sir ? ” 

“ Among the Essenes by Jericho. But 
I am not an Essene—their creed disgusted 
me ; I belong to that of my fathers.” 

“ There arc worse men,” replied Benoni. 
“ A brother of my late wife is an Essene, 
a kindly natured fool named Ithicl; you 
may have known him.” 

“ Oh, yes, I know him. He is one of 
their curators and the guardian of the 
lady Miriam, his great-niece.” • 

The old man started violently, then, 
recovering himself, said: 

“ Forgive me, but Miriam was the name 
of my lost wife—one which it disturbs me 
to hear. JJut how can this girl be Ithiel's 
grand-niece ? He had no relations except 
his sister.” 

“ I do not know.” answered Caleb, 
(‘arclessly. “ The story is that the lady 
Miriam, whom they call the Queen of the 
Essenes, was brought to tlicm nineteen 
or twenty years ago by a Libyan woman 
narnofl Nchushta,”--here again Benoni 
started—“ who said that the child’s 
mother, Ithiel’s nicce, had been ship- 
Avreckf^d and died after giving birth to 
the infant, (iommaiuling that it should bo 
brought, to him to l>c roared. The Essenos 
consenting, ho at^cepted the charge, and 
there she is still.” 

“ Then is this lady Miriam an Essene ? ” 
asked Benoni in a thick, slow yoice. 

“ No ; she is of the sect of the Christians, 
in which faith she has been brought up as 
her mother desired,” 

The old man rose from his couch and 
walked up and down the portico. 

“ Tell me of the lady Miriam, sir,” ho 
said presently, “ for the tale interests me. 
What is she like ? ” 

“ She is, as I believe, the most beautiful 
maiden in the whole world, though small 
and slight; also she is the most sweet 
and learned.” 

“ That is high praise, sir,” said Benont: 

“ Ycs„ master, and perhaps I exa^erate 
lier charms, as is but natural.” 

“ Why is it natural ? ” 

“ Because we were brought up together, 
and I hope that one day she will be my 
wife.” 

“ Are you then affianced to this maid ? ” 

“ No, not affianced-—as yet,” replied 
Caleb, with a littlc^mile ; “ but I will 
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not trouble you with a history of my love 
affairs. I have already trespassed too 
long upon your kindness. It is something 
to ask of you who may not desire my 
acquaintance, but if you will do mo the 
honour to sup with me to-morrow night, 
your servant will be grateful.” 

“ I thank you, young sir. I will come, 
I will come, for in truth,” he added hastily, 
“ I am anxious to hear news of all that 
passes at Jerusalem, which, I understand, 
you left but a few days since, and I 
perocive that you are one whose eyes and 
ears are always open.” 

“ I try both to see and to hear,” said 
Caleb modestly. “ But I am very inexpe¬ 
rienced, and am not sure which cause, a man 
who hopes to become both wise and good 
ought to espouse in these troublous days. 
I need guidance such as you could give 
me if you wished. For this while, fare¬ 
well.” 

Benoni w atched his visitor depart, then 
once more began to wander up and dowil 
the portico. 

” I do not trust that young man,” he 
thought, “ of whose doings I have hoard 
something ; but he is rich and able, and 
may be of service to our cause. This 
Miriam of whom he speaks, who can she 
ho ? Unless, indeed, Rachel bore a 
daughter before she died. Why not ? 
She would not have left it to my care 
who desired that it should be reared in 
her own accursed faith and looked upon 
mo as the murderer of her husband and 
herself. If so, I who thought myself 
childless, yet have issue on the ea»th— 
at least there is one in whom my blood 
runs. Beautiful, gifted—but a Christian ! 
The sin of the parents has descended on 
the child—yes, the curse is on her also. I 
must seek her out. I must know the 
truth. Man, what is it now ? Can you 
not see that I would be alone ? ” 

“ Master, your'pardon,” said the Arab 
servant, bowing, “ but the Roman captain, 
Marcus, desires speech with you.” 

“ Mai'cus ? Oh, I remember, the officer 
who was stationed here. I am not well, 
I cannot see him. Bid him come to¬ 
morrow.” 

“ Master, he bid me say that he sails 
for Rome to-night.” 

“ Well, well, admit hnn,” answered 
Benoni. “ Perchance he Vomes to pay 
his debt,” he added^ 


The Arab departed, and presently the 
Roman was ushered in. 

“ Greetings, Benoni,” he said, with his 
pleasant smile. “ Here am I, yet alive, 
for all your fears ; so you see your money 
is still safe.” 

“ I am glad to hear it, my lord Marcus,” 
answered the Jew, bowing low. “ But if 
it will please you to produce it, with the 
interest, I think,” he added drily, “ it may 
be even safer in my strongbox.” 

Marcus laughed pleasantly. 

“ Produce it ? ” he said. V What jest is * 
this ? Why, I come to bon^ow more to 
defray ray costs to Rome.” 

Benoni’s mouth shut like a trap. 

“ Nay,” saifl Marcus, holding up his 
hand, “ don’t begin. I know it all. The 
times are full of trouble and danger. Such 
little ready cash as you have at command 
is out at interest in safer countries— 
Egypt, Rome, and Italy; your corre¬ 
spondent at Alexandria has failed to make 
you the expected remittance ; and you- 
have reason to believe that every shid^ik 
which you are concerned is now at roe 
bottom of the ocean. So would you be 
so good as to lend me half a talent of 
silver—a thousand shekels in cash and 
the rest in bills of exchange on your 
agents at Brundisium ? ” 

“ No,” said Benoni sternly. 

“ Yes,” replied Marcus, with conviction. 
“ Look you, friend Benoni, the security 
is excellent. If I don’t get drowned, or 
have my throat slit between here and 
Italy, 1 am going to be one of the richest 
men in Rome ; so this is your last chance 
of lending mo a trifle. You don’t believe 
it ? Then read this letter from Cains, my 
uncle, and this rescript signed by Nero 
the Caesar.” 

Benoni perused the documents and 
returned them. 

“ I offer you my congratulations,” he 
said. “ If God permits it and you will 
walk steadily, your future should be 
brilliant, since you are of a pleasant coun¬ 
tenance, and when you choose to use it, 
behind that countenance lies a brain. 
But here I see no security for my money, 
since “bven if all, things go right, Italy is a 
long way off.” 

“ Man, do you think that I should 
cheat you ? ” asked Marcus hotly. 

“ No, no, but accidents might happen.” 

“ Well, I will make it worth your while 
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to risk them. For the half-talent write a 
talent charged upon my estate, whether 
I live or die. And be swift, I pray you, 
for I have matters to speak of, of more 
importance than that of this miserable 
money. Whilst I was commissioner 
among the Essenes on the banks of 
Jordan-” 

“ The Essenes ! What of the Essenes ? ’ ’ 
broke in Benoni. , 

Marcus considered him with his grey 
eyes, then answered: 

“ Let us settle this little matter of 
business and K will tell you.” 

“ Good lu is settled ; you shall have 
the acknowledgment to sign and the con¬ 
sideration in cash and bills before you 
leave my house. Now \^iat of these 
Essenes ? ” 

“ Only this,” said Marcus ; “ they are 
a strange people who read the future, 1 
know not how. One of them with whom 
I became friendly foretold that mighty 
troubles were about to fall upon this land 
of ^murs—slaughter and pestilence, and 
famine, such ’ as the world has not 
seen.” 

“ That is an old prophecy of those 
accursed Nazarenes,” broke in Benoni. 

“ Call them not accursed, friend,” said 
Marcus, in an odd voice, “ for you should 
do so least of all men. Nay, hear me out. 
It may be a prophecy of the Nazarenes, but 
it is also a prophecy of the Essenes, and 
I believe it, who watch the signs of the 
times. *Now the elder told me this, that 
there will be a great uprising of the Jews 
against the strength of Cmsar, and that 
most of those who join in it shall perish. 
He even gave names, and among them 
was yours, friend Benoni. Therefore, be¬ 
cause you haye lent me money, although 
I am a Roman, I have come to Tyre to 
warn you to keep clear of rebellions and 
other tumults.” 

The old man listened quietly, but not 
as one who disbelieves. 

“ All this may bo so,” he said, “ but if 
my name is written in that book of the 
dead, the angel of Jehovah has chosen 
me, and I cannot escape his sword. More¬ 
over, I am aged, an^”—^here his •eyes 
flashed—“ it is a good en<f to die fighting 
one’s country’s enemies,” 

“ How you Jews do love us to be sure! ” 
said Mhrcus, with a little laugh. 

” The pation thUt sends a Gessius 


Florus, or oven an Albinus, to rule its 
alien subjects mu.st needs be loved,” 
replied Benoni with bitter sarcasm. “ But 
let us be done with politics lest we gi’ow 
angry. It is strange, but a visitor has 
just left me who was brought up among 
the.se Essenes.” 

“ Indeed,” said Marcus, staring vacantly 
at the sea. 

“ Ho told me that a young and beautiful 
woman resides with thorn who is named 
the Queen of the Essenes. Did you 
chance to sec her, my lord ? ” 

Instantly Marcus became very -vWdo 
awake. ” Oh, yes, 1 saw her ; and what 
else did he tell you V ” 

“ He told me that this lady was both 
beautiful and learned.” 

“ That is true,” said Marcus with 
enthusiasm. “ To my mind, although she 
is small, I never saw one lovelier, nor do 
1 know a sculptor who i.s her equal. If you 
will come with me to the ship I will open 
tjio case and show you the bust she made 
of me. But tell me, did this visitor of 
yours lack the forelingor on one hand— 
his right ? ” 

“ He did.” 

“ Then I suppose that lie is named 
Caleb.” 

” Yes ; but how do you know that ? ” 

“ Because I cut off his forefinger,” said 
Marcu-s, “ in a fair fight, and,” ho added 
savagely, “ lie i.s a young rascal, as 
murderous as ho is able, whose life I did 
ill to spare.” 

“ Ah,” said Benoni, “ it seems that I 
have still some discernment, for just so 
I judged him. Well, what more do you 
know of the lady ? ” 

“ Something, since in a way I am 
affianced to her.” 

“ Indeed ! Well, this is strange, for so, 
as he told me, is Caleb.” 

“ Ho told you that ? ” said Marcus, 
springing from his chair. “ Then he lie.s, 
and would that I had time to prove it on 
his body ! She rejected him ; I have it 
from Nehushta ; also I know h in other 
ways.” 

“Then she did accept you, my lord 
Marcus ? ” 

“ Not quite," he replied sadly ; “ but 
that was only l^eause I am not a Christian. 
She loves me all the same,” ho added, 
recovering. “ Upon that poinjb there can 
be no doubt.” 
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“ Caleb seemed to doubt it,” suggested 
Bcnoni. 

“ Caleb is a liar,” repeated Marcus with 
emphasis, “ and one of whom you ^ill do 
well to beware.” 

” Why should I beware of him ? ” 

Marcus paused a moment, then answered 
boldly: 

“ Because the lady Miriam is your 
granddaughter and the Jieir(;s.s of your 
wealth. I say it, sinc<i if I did not (Jaleb 
would ; probably he has done so already.” 

For a moment Benoni lud his face in 
hif» hands. Then lie lifted it and said : 

“ 1 thought as much, and now I am 
sure. But, my lord Marcus, if my blood 
is liers my wealth is my own.” 

” Just so. Keep it if you will, or leave 
it where you will. It is Miriam I seek, 
and not your money.” 

“ I think that Caleb seeks botli Miriam 
and my money—like a prudent man. Why 
should he not have ttiem V He is a Jew 
of good blood ; he will, 1 think, rise high.” 

“ And 1 am a Homan of better blood 
who will rise higher.” 

“ Yes, a Homan, and I, the grand¬ 
father, am a Jew who do not love you 
Homans.” 

“ And Miriam is neither Jew nor Roman, 
but a Christian, brought up not by you, 
but by the E.ssenes ; and she loves me, 
although she will not marry me because I 
am not a Christian.” 

Benoni shrugged his shoulders as he 
answered: 

” All of this is a problem which I must 
ponder on and solve.” 

Marcus sprang from his scat and stood 
before the old man with menace in 
his air. ■ 

“ Look you, Benoni,” ho said, “ this is 
a problem not to bo solved by you or by 
(■aleb, but by Miriam herself, and none 
other. Do you understand ? ” 

“ 1 understand that you threaten me.” 

“ Ay, I do. Miriam is of full age ; her 
sojourn w'ith the Essenes must oome to an 
end. Doubtless you will take her to 
dwell with you. Well, beware how you 
deal by her. If she wishes to marry 
Caleb of her own free will, let her do so. 
But if you force her to it, or suffer him to 
force her, then by your God, and by my 
gods, and by her God, I tell you that I 
wiU come back and take such a 'vengeance 
upon him and upon you, and upon all your 


people, that it shall be a story for genera¬ 
tions. Do you believe mo V ” 

Benoni looked up at the man who stood 
before him in his youth and beauty, his 
eyes on fire and his form quivering with 
rage, and looking, shrank back a little. 
He did not know that this light-hearted 
Roman had such strength and purpose at 
command. Now he understood for the 
first time that he was a true son of the 
terrible race of conquerorc, who, if he 
were crossed, could be as merciless as the 
w'orst of them, one whose very honesty 
and openness made him tef be feared the 
more. ? 

“ I understand that yoxi believe what 
you say. Whether when you are back at 
Rome, whererthere arc women as fair as 
the Queen of the Essenes, you will con¬ 
tinue to believe it, is another matter.” 

“ Yes, a matter for me to .settle.” 

“ Quite so—for you to settle. Have 
you anything to add to the commands you 
are pleased to lay ujion your humble 
creditor, Benoni the merchant ? ” 

“Yes, two things. First, that when I 
leave tliis house you will no longer be my 
creditor. I have brought money to pay 
you off in full, principal and interest. My 
talk of borrowing was but a play and 
excuse to learn Avhat you knew of Miriam 
Nay, do not start, though it may seem 
strange to you that I also can be subtle. 
Foolish man, did you think that 1 with 
my prospects should be left to lack for a 
miserable half-talent ? Why, there at 
Jerusalem I could have borrowed ten, or 
twenty, if I would promise my patronage 
by way of interest. My servants wait 
with the gold without. Call them in 
presently and pay yourself, principal and 
interest, and something for a bonus. Now 
for the second, Miriam is' a Christian. 
Beware how you tamper with her faith. 
It is not mine, but I say—beware how you 
tamper with it. You gave her father and 
her mother, your own daughter, to be 
slaughtered by gladiators and to be torn 
by lions because, forsooth, they did not 
think as you do. Lift one finger against 
her and I wiH hale you into the amphi¬ 
theatre at Rome, there yourself to be 
slaughtered byegladiators, or to be tom 
by lions. Although I am absent I shall 
know all that you do, for I have friends 
who are good and spies that are better. 
Moreover, I return iftre shortly. Now I 
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ask you, will you give me your solemn 
word, swearing it by that God whom you 
w'orship, first, that you will not attempt 
to force your granddaughter Miriam into 
marriage with Caleb the Jew; and 
secondl}% " that you will shelter her, 
treating her with all honour, and suffering 
her to hollow her own faith in freedom ? ” 

Benoni sprang from his couch. 

“ No, Koraan, I will not. Who are you 
who dare to dictate to me in my owm 
liouso as to how I shall deal with ray own 
grandchild ? Pay what yon owe and get 
you gone, and darken my doors no more. 

1 have done w^th you.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Marcus. “ Well, perhaps 
it is time that you should travel. Those 
wlut travel and see strange noun tries and 
peoples, grow liberal-minded, which you 
are npt. Be pleased to read this paper,” 
and he laid a writing befoi’e him. 

Benoni took it and read. It was 
worded thus: 

“ To Marcus, the son of Emilius, the 
captain, in the name of Ciesar, greetings. 
Hereby we command you, sliould you in 
your discretion think Jit, to seize the 
})erson of Benoni, the Jewish merchant, a 
dweller in I’yre, and to eonv<^y him as a 
prisoner to Rome, there to answer ehaj'ges 
which have been laid against him, with 
th(? particulars of which you arcsiccpiaint ed, 
which said ])articulars you will find 
awaiting you in Rome, of having eon- 
spixed with certain other J(wvs, to over¬ 
throw the authority of Ca*sar in this liis 
province of Judica. 

“ (Signed) Gk-sshts Fnonus, 

” Procurator.” 

Benoni having read sank back upon his 
couch, gaspin'g, his white face livid with 
surprise and fear. Then a thought seemesd 
t o strike him. Seizing the jiapcr he tore 
it into fragments. 

“ Now, Roman,” he said, “ where is 
your warrant ? ” 

“ In my pocket,” answert^d Marcus ; 
“ that which I. showed you was but a 
copy. Nay, do not ring, do not touch 
that bell. See this,” and he drew a ylver'' 
whistle from his robe. “ Owtside your gate 
stand fifty soldiers. Shall I sound it ? ” 

“Not so,” answered Benoni. “ I will 
swear the oath, though indeed it is need¬ 
less. Why should'you suppose that I 
could wish to force this maid into any 

■p.M. 


marriage, or to work her evil on account 
of matters of her faith ? ” 

“ Because you are a Jew and a bigot. 
You gave her father and her mother to a 
cruel death ; why should you spare her ? 
Also you li<at.(‘ me and all iny i)eopIe ; why, 
then, should you not favour my rival, 
although he is a murderer whose life I 
have tw'ice spared at the prayer of Miriam ? 
Swear now.” 

So Bentmi lifted his hand and swore a 
solemn oatlv that he would not force his 
granddaugliler, Miriam, to marry Galeb, 
i)r any other man ; and that he w’Oi^d 
not bctrjiy the secret of her faith, or 
])erseeute her because of it. 

“ It is not enough,” said Marcus. “ Write 
it down and sign.” 

So Benojii \v»-nt to the table and WToto 
out his undertaking and signed it., Marcus 
signing also as a witness. 

“ Now. Benoni.” he said, as he took the 
])apor, “ listen to me. Thai warrant leaves 
your taking to my discu'ction, after I have 
nfadc search into the facts. 1 have made 
such search, and it seems that I am not 
satisfied. Itut reinemher that the warrant 
is still alive .and can he executed at any 
moment. Remember also that you are 
W'atched and that if you lift a finger 
against the girl, it will be put in force. 
Pur the rest -if you desire ihat the pro- 
})hei!y of tile Pssene should not come 
true, it. is my advice that you cease from 
making plots against the majesty of 
(\esar. Now" bid your servant summon 
him who waits in the antechamber, that 
he may discharge my debt. And so 
farewell. When and where we shall meet 
again I do not know", but be sure that wo 
.shall meet.” Then Marcus left the portico. 

Benoni w'atehcd him go, and as he 
w"atehed, an evil look gathered on his 
face. 

“ Threatened. Trodden to the dirt, 
(hitwitted by tliat Roman boy,” he mur¬ 
mured. “ Is there any cup of shame left 
for me to drink ? Who is the traitor and 
how much does he know ? Something, 
but not all, else ray arrest could scarcely 
have been left to the fancy of this patri¬ 
cian, favourite though he be. Yes, my lord 
Marcus, I too am sure that we shall meet 
again, but the fashion of that meeting 
may be little to your taste. You have 
had your hour, mine is to come. For the 
rest, I must keep my oath, since to break 
it would bo too dangerous, and might cut 
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the hair that holds the sword. Also, why 
should I wish to harm the girl, or to wed 
her to this rogue Caleb, than whom, 
mayhap, even the Roman would be better? 
At least he is a man who does not cheat or 


lie. Indeed, I long to see the maid. I will 
go at once to Jordan.’’’ 

Then he sounded his bell and com¬ 
manded that the servant of the lord 
Marcus should be admitted. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE ESSENES LOSE THEIE QUEETST. 


The Court of the Essencs was gathered 
in council debating the subject of the 
departure of their ward, Miriam. She 
must go, that w'as evident, since not even 
for her, whom they loved as though each 
of them had been in truth her father or 
her uncle, could their ancient, sacred rule 
be broken. But •where was she to go and 
how should she be supported as became 
her ? These wore tiie questions that 
troubled them and that they debated 
earnestly. At length her great-uncle 
Ithiol suggested that she should be sum¬ 
moned tefore them, that thej’^ might hear 
her wishes. To this his brethren agreed, 
and he was sent to fetch her. 

A while later, attended by Nehushta, 
Miriam arrived, clad in a robe of pure 
white, and wearing on her head a wimple 
of white, edged with purple, and about 
her waist a purple scarf. So greatly did 
the Essenes love and reverence this maid, 
that as she entered, all the hundred of the 
Court rose and remained standing until 
she herself was seated. Then the Presi¬ 
dent, who was sorrowful and even shame¬ 
faced, addressed her, telling her their 
trouble, and praying her pardon because 
the ordinance of their Order forced them 
to arrange that she should depart from 
among them. At the end of this speech he 
asked her what were her wishes as regarded 
her own future, adding that for her main¬ 
tenance she need have no fear, since out 
of their revenues a modest sum would be 
set aside annually which would suffice to 
keep her from poverty. \ 

In answer Miriam, also speaking sadly, 
thanked them from her heart for all their 
goodness, telling them she had long known 
this hour of separation to be at hand. 
As to where she should dwell, since tumults 
were so many in Jerusalem, she suggested 
that she might find a home in one of the 
coast cities, where perhaps some friend or 
relative of the brethren would shelter 
Nehushta and herself. 


Instantly eight or ten of those present 
said that they knew such trusty folk in 
one place or another, and the various 
offers were submitted toHhe Court for 
discussion. While the talk was still going 
on there came a knock upon the door. 
After the usu^l questions and precautions, 
a brother was admitted wlio informed 
them that there had arrived in the village, 
at tlie head of a considerable retinue, 
Benoni, the Jewish merchant of Tyre. 
He stated that ho desired si)eech with 
them on the subject of his granddaughter 
Miriam, who, he learned, was, or had been 
recently, in their charge. 

, “ Here may be an answer to the riddle,” 

said the President. “We know of this 
Benoni, also that he purposed to demand 
his granddaughter of us, though until he 
did so it was not for us to speak.” Then 
he put it to the Court that Benoni should 
be admitted. 

To this they agreed, and presently the 
Jew came, .splendidly attired, his long 
white beard flowing down a robe that 
glittered with embroideries of gold and 
silver. Entering the dim, cool hall, he 
stared in amazement at the long half¬ 
circles of venerable, white-robed men who 
were gathered there. Next his quick eyes 
fell upon the lovely maiden who, attended 
by the dark-visaged Nehushta, sat before 
them on a seat of honour ; and looking, 
he guessed that she must be Miriam. 

‘‘Little wonder,” reflected Benoni to 
himself, “ that all men seem to love this 
girl, since at the first sight of her my own 
heart softens.” 

Then he bowed to the l^esident of the 
Court and the President bowed back in 
answer. But not one of the rest so much 
as nfoved his ]|j\ead> since already every 
man of them hated this stranger who was 
about to carry away her whom they called 
their Queen. 

“ Sirs,” said Benoni»breaking the silence, 
“I'come here upon a strange errand— 
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namely, to ask of you a maid whom I 
believe to be my granddaughter, of whose 
existence I learned not long ago, and 
whom, as it seems, you have sheltered 
from her birth. Is she among you here ? ” 
and he looked at Miriam. 

“ The lady Miriam sits yonder,” said 
the President. “You are right in naming 
her your granddaughter, as avo have 
known her to be from the beginning.” 

“ Then why;,” said Benoni, “ did I not 
know it also V ’ 

“ Because,” answered the President 
quietly, “ avc did not think it fitting to 
deliver a child^^that was committed to our 
charge, to the care of one who had brought 
her father, and tried to bring her mother, 
his own seed, to the most horrible of 
deaths.” 

As he spoke he fixed his eyes indig¬ 
nantly upon Benoni ; as did every man 
of all that great company, till even the 
bold-faced Jey dropped his head abashed. 

“ I am not here,” he said, recovering 
himself, “ to make defence of what I have 
done, or haA’^e not done, in the past. I am 
here to demand that my grandchild, now 
as I perceive a woman gi’OAvn, may bo 
handed over to me, her liatural guardian.” 

“ Before this can be considered,” 
answered the President, “ AA^e who have 
been her guardians for so many years, 
should require guarantees and sureties.” 

“ What guarantees, and Avhat sureties ?” 
asked Benoni. 

“ These among others—that money 
suSficiont for her support after your death 
should be settled upon her. That she 
shall be left reasonaVile liberty in the 
matter of her daily life and her marriage, 
if it should please her to marry. Lastly, 
that as we have undertaken not to meddle 
with her faith, or to oppress her into 
changing it, so must you undertake also.” 

“ And if I refuse these things ‘i ” asked 
Benoni. 

“ Then you see the lady Miriam for the 
first and last time,” answered the Presi¬ 
dent boldly, while the others nodded 
approval. “We are men of peace, but, 
merchant, you must not, therefore, think 
us men Without poAver. We must part 
with the lady Miriam, w!^jo to everf one 
of us is as a daughter, because the un¬ 
breakable rule of our Order ordains that 
she, who is now a woman grown, can no 
longer remain among us. But wherever she 
dwells, to»the last day of her life our love 


shall go with her and the whole strength 
of our Order shall protect her. If any 
harm is attempted to her, we shall be 
swift to hear and swifter to avenge. If you 
refuse our conditions, she "will vanish from 
your sight, and then, merchant, go, search 
the Avorid, the coasts of Syria, tlie banks 
of Egypt, and tho cities of Italy—and 
find her if you can. We have spoken.” 

Benoni stroked his white beard before 
he answcre<l. 

“ You talk proudly,” ho said. “ Did I 
shut my eyes 1 might fancy that this voice 
was tho voice of a Roman procurator 
speaking tho decrees of Caesar. Still, I #m 
ready to believe that Avhat you prottiiso 
you can perform, since I for one am sure 
that you Essencs are not mere harmless 
heretics who worship angels and demons, 
see visions, prophesy things to come by 
the help of your familiars, and adore the 
sun in huts upon the desert.” Ho paused, 
but the President, Avithout taking the 
slightest notice of his insults or sarcasms, 
r«peatcd merely : 

” We have spoken,” and as with one 
voice, like some great echo, the Avholo 
hundred of t hem cried, “ Wo have 
spoken! ” 

“ Do you hear them, master ? ” said 
Nchushta in the silence that followed. 
“ Well, 1 know them. They mean what 
they say, and you are right—that which 
they threaten they can perform.” 

“ Let my grandchild speak,” said 
Benoni. “ Daughter, is it your wish that 
such dishonouring bonds should be laid 
upon mo ? ” 

“ Grandsire,” replied Miriam, in a pure, 
clear voice, “ I may not quarrel with that 
which is done for my OAvn good. For tho 
wealth I care little, but I would not 
become a slave in everything save the 
name, nor do 1 desire to set my feet in 
that path my parents trod. What my 
uncles say—all of these ”—and she waved 
her hand—“ speaking in the name of the 
thousands that are without, that I do, 
for they love mo and I love them, and 
their mind is my mind and their words are 
my words.” 

“ Proud-spirited, and well spoken, like 
all her race,” muttered Benoni. Still ho 
stroked his beard and hesitated. 

“ Be pleased to give your ansAver,” said 
the President, “that we may finish our 
discussion before the hour of evening 
prayer. To help you to it, remomher one 
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thing—we ask no new conditions.” Benoni 
glanced np quickly, and the President 
added : “ Those of which we have received 
a copy, that you swore to and signed in 
the presence of Marcus the Roman, are 
enough for us.” 

Now it was Miriam's turn to look, first 
up and then down. As for her grand¬ 
father, he turned white with anger, and 
broke into a bitter laugh. 

“ Now I understand--” 

“-that the arm of the Essones is 

longer than you thought, since it can 
reach from here to Rome,” said tfu; 
Pf^sident. 

“ Ay ! that you can plot with Romans. 
We’l, be careful lest the sword of these 
Romans prove longer than you thought 
and reach even to your hearts, O you 
peaceful dwellers in the do.sert! ” '[Plien, 
as though he feared some answer, he 
added quickly, “ I am minded to return 
and leave this maiden with you to dispose 
of as you think fit. Yet I will not do so, 
for she is very fair arid gracious, and wi^h 
the wealth that I can give her, may fill 
some high place in the world. Also—and 
this is more to me—I am old and draw 
near my end, and she alone has ray blood 
in her veins. Therefore 1 will agree to all 
your terms, and take her home Avith me 
to Tyre, trusting that she may learn to 
love me.” 

“ Good,” said the President. “ To¬ 
morrow the pajiers shall be prepared and 
signed. Meanwhile wo pray you to be our 
guest.” 

Next evening signed they w'crc accord¬ 
ingly, Benoni agreeing without demur to 
all that the Essenes asked on behalf of her 
who had been their ward, and even 
assigning to her a certain separate revenue 
during his lifetime. Indeed, now that he 
had seen her, so loth was he to part with 
this new-found daughter, that he would 
have done still more had it been asked of 
him, lest she should be spirited from his 
Bight, as, did ho refuse, might well 
happen. 

Three days later Miriam bade farewell 
to her protectors, who accompanied her 
by hundreds to the ridge above the village. 
Here they stopped, and seeing that the 
moment of separation was at hand, 
Miriam’s tears began to flow. 

“ Weep not, beloved child,” said Ithi^l, 
** for though wo part with you in the body, 
yet shall we always be with you in the 


spirit, now in this life, and, as we think, 
after thi.s life. Moreover, by night and 
day we shall Avatch over you, and if any 
attempt to harm you—here he glanced 
at Benoni, that brother-in-law to whom 
he bore hut lit tle loA’^e—“ the very winds 
will hear 'us tidings, and in this way or 
that, help will come.” 

” Have no fear, Ithiel,” broke in 
Benoni, “ my bond, Avhich you hold, is 
good and it will he b;wked by love.” 

“ That I believe also,” ‘said Miriam ; 
“ and if it bo so. grandsire, I will repay 
love for ioA’-c.” Then she turned to the 
l^ssenes and thanked th^pi in broken 
words. 

” Be not doAvnhearted,” said Ithiel in 
a thick voice, “ for I hope that even in 
this life we sliall meet again.” 

” May it be so,” answered Miriam, and 
they parted, the Essenes returning* sadly 
to their home, and Benoni taking the road 
througli Jericho to Jerusalem. 

I’raveiling slowly, at the (>vening of the 
second day they set their camp on open 
ground not far from the Damascus gate 
of the Holy (Jity, but Avithin the new 
north Avail that had been built by Agrippa. 
Into the city itself Benoni would not 
enter, fearing lest the Roman soldiers 
should plunder them. At moonrise 
Nehushta took Miriam by the hand and 
led her throAigh the resting camels to a 
spot a few yards from the camp. 

There, standing with her back to the 
second wall, she pointed out to h(jr a cliff, 
steep but of no great height, in which 
appeared little caves and ridges of rock 
that, looked at from this distance, gave to 
its face a rude resem blance to a human skull. 

“ See,” she said solemnly. “ Yonder the 
Lord was crucified.” 

Miriam heard and sank ta her knees in 
prayer. As she knelt there the grave voice 
of her grandfather spoke behind her, 
bidding her rise. 

“ Child,” he said, “ it is true. True is it 
also that signs and wonders happened 
after the death of that false Messiah, and 
that for mo and mine He left a curse 
behind Him which it may Avell be is not 
done Avith yet. I know your faith, and I 
have^romised to let you follow it in peace. 
Yet I beseech of you, do not make prayers 
to your God here in public, where with 
malefactors Ho suffered as a malefactor, 
lost others less tolerant should see you 
and drag you to your father’s death.” 
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Miriam, bowed her head and returned 
to the camp, nor at that time did any 
further words pass between them on. this 
matter of her religion. Thenceforward, 
however, she was careful to do nothing 
which could biing suspicion on her grand¬ 
father. 

Four days later they came to the ricli 
and beautiful city of Tyre, and Miriam 
saw the sea upon, which she had been 
born. Hitherfo, she had fancied that its 
waters were much like those of the Dead 
Lake, upon whose shores she had dwelt 
so man^' years^; but when she perceived 
the billows rushing onwards, white- 
crested, to break in thunder against the 
walls of island Tyre, she clapped her hands 
with joy. .Indeed, from thin, day to the 
end of her life she loved the sea in all its 
moodtf, and for hours at a time would lind 
in it sufficient company. Perhaps this was 
because the seetl^i^ of its waves was th<^ 
first sound that her ears had heard, while 
her first breath was salted with its spray. 

From Jerusalem, Benoni had sent mes¬ 
sengers mounted on swift horses bidding 
his servants make ready to receive a 
guest. So it came aboiut that when she 
entered his palace in Tyre, Miriam found 
it decked as though for a bride, and wan¬ 
dered in amazement—she who had knovvm 
nothing better than the mud-houses of 
the Essenes—from hall to hall of the 
ancient building that in bygone genera¬ 
tions had been the home of kings and 
governors. Benoni followed her steps, 
watching her with grave cye.s, till at 
length ail was visited save the gardens 
belonging to him which were on the 
‘ mainland. 

“ Are you pleased with your new home, 
daughter ? ” he asked presently. 

“ My grandfather, it is beautiful,” she 
answered. “ Never have I dreamed of 
such a place as this. Say, may I work at 
my art in one of these great rooms ? ” 

“ Miriam,” he answered, “ of this house 
henceforth you are the mistress, as in 


time to come you will be its owner. 
Believe me, child, it was not needed that 
so ^many and such different men should 
demand from me sureties for your comfort 
and your safety. All I have is yours, 
whilst all you have, including your faith 
and your friends, of whom there seem to 
be many, remains your own. Yet, should 
it please you to give me in return 
some small share of your loVe, I who 
am childless and friendless shall bo 
grateful.” 

“ That is my desire,” answered Miriam, 
hurriedly ; “ only, grandsire, between y*u 
and me-” 

“■ Speak it not,” he said, with a gesture 
almost of despair, “ or rather I will speak 
it—between you and me runs the river 
of your parents’ blood. It is so, yet, 
Miriam, 1 will confess to you that I repent 
me of that deed. Age makes us judge more 
kindly. To me your faith is nothing and 
your (lod a sham, yet 1 know now that to 
worship Dim is not worthy of death—at 
least not for that cause would 1 bring 
any to their death to-day, or even to 
stripes and bonds. I will go further ; I 
will stoop even to borrow from His 
creed. l)o not His teachings bid you 
to forgive those who have done you 
wrong V ” 

'■ I’hey do, and that is why Christians 
love all mankind.” 

” Then bring that law into this home of 
ours, Miriam, and love me who sorrow 
for what 1 did in the blind rage of my 
zeal, and who now in ray old age am 
haunted by its memory.” 

Then for the first time Miriam threw 
lierself into the old man’s arms and kissed 
him on the brow. 

So it came about that they made their 
peace and were happy together. 

Indeed, day by day Benoni loved her 
more, till at length she was everything 
to him, and lie grew jealous of all who 
sought her company, and especially of 
Nehushta. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE KING, THE NECKLA<3E AND THE LETTER. 


So Miriam came to T 5 rre, where, for many 
months, her life was peaceful and happy 
enough. At first she had feared meeting 
Caleb, who she,,.knew from her grand¬ 


father was dwelling there; but, as it 
chanced, he had left the city upon busi¬ 
ness of his own, so for the while she was 
free of him. In Tyre.^’acre many Christians 
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with whom she made friends and wor¬ 
shipped, Benoni pretending to know 
nothing of the matter. Indeed, at this 
time and place it was the Jews rather than 
the Christians who were in danger at the 
hands of the Syrians and Greeks, who 
hated them for their wealth and faith, 
threatening them continually with robbery 
and massacre. But as yet that storm did 
not burst, and in its browing the Christians, 
who were few, humble, and of all races, 
escaped notice. 

Thus it came about that Miriam dwelt 
in^juiet, occupying herself much with her 
art of modelling and going abroad but 
little, since it was scarcely safe for her, 
the grandchild of the rich Jew merchant, 
to show her face in the streets. Though 
she was surrounded by every luxury, far 
more than she needed, indeed, this lack 
of liberty irked her who had been roared 
in the desert, till at times she grew melan¬ 
choly and would sit for hours looking on 
the sea and thinking. She thought of her 
mother who had sat thus before her ; of 
her father, who had perished beneath the 
gladiators’ swords ; of the kindly old men 
who had nurtured her, and of the suffer¬ 
ings of her brothers and sisters in the 
faith in Rome and at Jerusalem. But most 
of all she thought of Marcus, her Roman 
lover, whom, strive as she would, she could 
never forget—no, not for a single hour. 
She loved him, that was the truth of it, 
and between them there was a great gulf 
fixed, not of the sea only, which ships 
could sail, but of that command which the 
dead had laid upon her. He was a pagan 
and she was a Christian, and they might 
not wed. By now, too, it was likely that 
he had forgotten her, the girl who took 
his fancy in the desert. At Rome there 
were many noble and lovely women-— 
oh ! she could scarcely bear to think of it. 
Yet night by night she prayed for him, 
and mom by morn his face arose before 
her half-awakened eyes. Where was he ? 
What was he doing ? For aught she knew 
he might be dead. Nay, for then, surely, 
her heart would have warned her. Still 
she craved for tidings, and alas ! there 
were none. 

At length tidings did come—the best 
of tidings. One da^^, wearying of the 
house, writh the permission of her grand¬ 
father, and escorted by servants, Miriam 
had gone to walk in the gaardena tbat he 
owned to the north oilLt'hat part of the city 


on the mainland, which was called Pal®- 
tyrus. They were lovely gardens, well 
watered and running down to the sea- 
edge, and in them grew beautiful palms 
and other trees, with fruitful alirubs and 
flowers. Here, when they had roamed 
a while, Miriam and Nehushta sat down 
upon the fallen column of some old temple 
and rested. Suddenly they heard a foot¬ 
step, and Miriam look^jd up to see before 
her a Roman oflicer, clad ift a cloak that 
showed signs of sea-travel, and, guiding 
him, one of Benoni’s servants. 

The oflicer, a rough butfeindly-looking 
man of middle age, bowed to her, asking 
in Greek if he spoke to the lady Miriam, 
the granddaughter of Benoni the Jevi% she 
wdio had beftn brought up among the 
Essenes. 

“ Sir, I am she,” answered Miriam. 

“ Then, lady, I, who am named Gallus, 
have an errand to periorip ” ; and drawing 
from his robe a letter tied with silk and 
sealed, and with the letter a package, he 
handed them to her. 

” Who sends these ? ” she asked, hope 
shining in her eyes, “ and whence come 
they ? ” 

“ From Rome, lady, as fast as sails could 
waft them and me. And the sender is the 
noble Marcus, called the Fortunate.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Miriam, blushing to her 
eyes, “ tell me, sir, is he well ? ” 

“Not so well but that such a look as 
that, lady, would better him, or any other 
man, could he be hero to see it,” answered 
the Roman, gazing at her with admira¬ 
tion. 

“ Did you then leave him ill ? I do not 
understand.” 

“ Nay, his health seemed sound, and 
his uncle Caius being dead l^is wealth can 
scarce be counted, or so they say, since 
the old man made him his heir. Perhaps 
that is why the divine Nero has taken 
such a fancy to him that he can scarce 
leave the jjalace. .Therefore I cannot say 
that Marcus is well to-day, since some¬ 
times Nero’s friends are shoi-t-lived. Nay, 
be not frightened, I did but jest ; your 
Marcus is safe enough. Read the letter, 
lady,»and waste no time. As for mo, my 
mission is fultilfed. Thank me not; it is 
reward enough to have seen that sweet 
face of youra. Fortunate indeed is the star 
of Marcus, and, though I am jealous of the 
man, for your sake I pbay that it^may lead 
hiih back to you. Lady,^ farewell.’'^ 
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“ Cut the silk, Nou,” said Miriam when 
the Captain Gallus had gone. “ Quick. 

I have no knife.” 

Nehushta obeyed smiling and the letter 
was unrolled. It, or those parts of it which 
concern us,’ ran thus : 

“ To the lady Miriam, from Marcus the 
Roman, her friend, by the hand of the 
Captain Gallus. 

“ Dear fricmd and lady, greeting. 
Already since I came here I have written 
you one letter, but this day news has 
reached me th^t the ship which bore it 
foundered off ulie coast of Sicily. So, as 
Neptune ha.s that letter, and with it many 
good men, although I WTite more ill even 
than I do most things, I send*y©u another 
by this occasion, hoping, 1 who am vain, 
that ypu have not forgotten me, and that 
the reading of it may even give you 
pleasure. Most dear IMiriam, know that I 
accomplished my voyage to Rome in 
safety, visiting your grandsirc on the way 
to pay him a debt 1 owed. But that 
story you will perhaps have heard. 

“ From Tyre I sailed for Italy, but was 
cast away upon the coasts of Melita, where 
many of us were drowned. By the favour 
of some god, however—ah ! what god I 
wonder—I escaped, and taking another 
ship came safely to Brundisium, whence I 
travelled as fast as horsc.s would carry 
me to Rome. Here I arrived but just in 
time, for I found my uncle Caius very ill. 
Believing, moreover, that I had been 
drowned in the shipw'reck at Melita, he 
w'as about to make a will bequeathing his 
property to the Emperor Nero, but by 
good fortune of this ho had said nothing. 
Had he done so I should, I think, be as 
poor to-day as when I left you, dear, and 
perhaps poorer still, for I might have lost 
my head with my inheritance. 

“ As it was I found favour in the sight 
of my uncle Caius, who a week after my 
arrival executed a formal testament 
leaving to me all his lands, goods, and 
moneys, which on his death three months 
later I inherited. Thus I have become 
rich—so rich that now, having much 
money to spend, by some peryofsity 
which I cannot explain, *1 have grown 
careful and spend as little as possible. 
After I had entered into my inheritance 
I made a plan to return to Judaea, for 
one reason and onef alone—to be near to 
you, most sweet Miriam. At the last 


moment I was stayed by a very evil chance. 
That bust, which you made of mo I had 
managed to save from the ship week 
and bring safe to Rome—now I wish it 
was at the bottom of the sea, and you 
shall learn why. 

“ When I came into posses-sion of this 
house in the Via Agrippa, which is large 
and beautiful, I set it in a place of honour 
in the antechamber, and summoned that 
sculptor, Glaucus, of whom I have spoken 
to you, and others who follow the art, to 
come and pass judgment upon the work. 
They came, they wondered and tbiy 
were silent, for each of them feared lest in 
praising it he should exalt some rival. 
When, however, I told them that it was the 
work of a lady in Judaea, although they 
did not believe me, since all of them de¬ 
clared that no woman had shaped that 
marble, knowing that they had nothing 
to fear from so distant an artist whoever 
he might be, they began to praise the 
work with one voice, and all that evening, 
inttil the wine overcame them, tallcod of 
nothing else. Also they continued talking 
on the morrow, until at length the fame of 
the thing came to the cars of Nero, who 
also is an artist of music and other things. 
The end of it was that one day, without 
warning, the Emperor visited my house 
and d(iraandcd to see the bust, which I 
showed to him. For many minutes he 
examined it through the emerald with 
which he aids his sight, then asked: 

“ ‘ What land had the honour to bear 
the genius who wrought this work ? ’ 

“ I answered, ‘ Judsea,’ a country, by 
the way, of which he seemed to know 
little, except that some fanatics dwelt 
there, who refused to worship him. He 
said that he would make that artist ruler 
of Judaea. I replied that the artist was 
a woman, whereon he answered that he 
cared nothing—she should still rule Judaea, 
or if this could not be managed, he would 
send and bring her to Rome to make a 
statue of him to be set up in the Temple 
at Jerusalem for the Jews to worship. 

“ Now I saw that I had been foolish, 
and knowing well what would have been, 
your fate, my Miriam, had he once set 
eyes on you, I sighed and answered, that 
alas ! it was impossible, since you wore 
dead, as I proved to him by a long story 
with which I will not trouble you. More¬ 
over, now that ho was sure that you were 
dead, I showed him '^o little statuette of 
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yourself looking into water, which you 
gave me. Whereon he burst into tears, 
at the thought that such an one had 
departed from the earth while it was still 
cursed with so many who are wicked, old 
and ugly. 

“ Still he did not go, but remained 
admiring the bust, till at length one of his 
favourites who accompanied him, whis¬ 
pered in my ear that I must present it 
to the Emperor. I refused, whereon he 
whispered back that if I did not, as.surod1y 
before long it would be taken, and with it 
all my other goods, and, perhaps, my life. 

“ So, since I must, I changed ray mind 
and prayed him to accept it; whereon lui 
embraced first the marble and then me, 
and caused it to be btwnc a.\vay then and 
there, leaving me mad with rage. 

“ Now I tell you all thi.s silly story for 
a reason, since it has hindered and still 
hinders me from leaving Rome. Thus: 
two days later I receiverl an Imperial 
decree, in which it was stated that the 
incomparable work of art brought from 
Judaea by Marcus, the son of Emilius, 
had been set up in a certain tempk% where 
those who would please the Emperor 
were desired to present thom.selves and 
worship it and the soul of her by whom 
it was fashioned. Moreover, it was com¬ 
manded that I, Marcus, whose feature.s 
had served as model for the work, should 
be its guardian and attend t.wicc weekly 
in the temple, that all might see how the 
genius of a great artist is able to make 
a thing of immortal beauty from a coarse 
original of flesh and blood. Oh, Miriam, 
I have no patience to write of thi.s folly, 
yet the end of it is, that except at the cost 
of my fortune and the risk of my life, 
it is impossible for me to leave Rome. 
Twice every week, or by special favour, 
once only, must I attend in that accursed 
temple, where my .o\^m likeness stands 
upon a pedestal of marble, and before it 
a marble altar, on which are cut the words : 
* Sacrifice, O passer-by, to the spirit of 
the departed genius who wrought this 
divine work.’ 

“ Yes, there I sit, I who am a soldier, 
while fools come in and gaze first at the 
marble and then at mo, saying things for 
which often I long to kill them, and 
casting grains of incense into the little 
fire bn the altar in sacrifice to your spirit, 
whereby I trust it may be benefited. Thus, 
Mir iii.m, are we ruled in l?omo to-day. * 


“ Meanwhile, I am in great favour with 
Nero, so that men call me ‘ Fortunate,’ 
and my house the ‘ Fortunate House,’ 
a title of ill-omen. 

“ Yet out of this evil comes some good, 
since because of his pre.scnt affection for 
me, or my bust, I have now and again 
for your sake, Miriam, boon able to do 
service, even* to the saving of their lives, 
to thtisc of your faith. Here there are 
many Christians whoiilit is,an amusement 
to Nero to persecute, torture, and slay, 
sometimes by soaking them in tar and 
making of them living tctfches to illumi¬ 
nate liis gardens, and sorm^times in other 
fashions. The lives of sundry of these 
poor people he has given to me, when I 
l>eggcd thoijr of him. Indeed, he has 
done more, ’i^storday Nero came himself 
to the temple and suggested that pertain 
of the Christians should bo sacrificed in a 
very cruel fashion here as an offering to 
your spirit. 1 answered that this could 
give it little pleasure, seeing that in your 
lifetime you also were a Christian. Thereon 
he wrung his hands, crying out, ‘ Oh ! 
what a crime have I committed,’ and 
instantly gave orders that no more 
('Christians should be killed. vSo for a 
little w^hilc, thanks to your handiwork, 
and to me who am called ‘ the Model,’ 
they arc safe—those w^ho are left of them. 

“ 1 hear that there are wars and tumults 
in Judoea, and that Vespasian, a great 
general, is to be sent to quell them. If 
1 can. I wdll come with him, but at present— 
such is the madness of my master— 
this is too much to hope, unles.s, indeed, 
ho wx'aries suddenly of the ‘ Divine 
Work ’ and its attendant ‘ Model.’ 

“■ Meanwhile I also cast incense upon 
your altar, and pray that in these troubles 
you may come to no harm.* 

“ Miriam, I am most unhappy. I think 
of you always, and yet I cannot come to 
you. I picture you in many dangers, 
and I am not there t() ^ve you. I even 
dare to hope that you would wish to see 
me again ; but it is the Jew Caleb, and 
other men, who see you and make offerings 
to your sweet beauty as I make them to 
your spirit. I beseech you, Miriam, do 
not . accept th^,offerings, lest in some day 
to come, when I am once more a soldier 
and have ceased to be a custodian of 
busts, it should bo the worse for those 
worshippers, and especially for Caleb.* 

“ What else have I to tell ychi ? I have 
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sought out some of the great preachers of 
your faith, hoping that by the magic 
whereof they are said to be masters, they 
would be able to assure me of your welfare. 
But to my sorrow they gave me no magic— 
in which it seems they do not deal—only 
maxims. Also, from these I bought for a 
gi'eat sum certain manuscripts written by 
themselves containing the doctrines of 
your law, which 1 iptend to study so soon 
as I liave tirne. Indeed, this is a task 
which I wish to postpone, since did I read 
1 might believe and turn Christian, to 
serve in due )ourse as a night-light in 
Nero’s gardens. 

“ I send you a present, praying that 
you will accept it. The emerald in the 
ring is cut by my friend, *1110 sculptor 
Olaucus. The pearls are line and have 
a histftry which 1 hope to tell you some 
day. Wear them always, beloved 
Miriam, for my sake. 1 do not forget your 
worils ; nay, 1 ponder them day and 
night. But at least you said you loved 
me, and in wearing these trinkets you 
break no duty to the dead. Write to me, 
1 pray you, if yoi^ can find a messenger. 
Or, if you cannot write, think of me always 
as I do of you. Oh, that we were back 
together in that hapj)y village of the 
Essenes, to whom, as to yourself, be all 
good fortune! Farewell. 

“ Your ever faithful friend and lover, 

“ Marcus.” 

Miriam finished her letter, kissed it, and 
hid it in her bosom. 'I'hcn she opened 
the packet and unlocked the ivory box 
%vithin by a key that hung to it. Out of 
the casket she took a roll of soft leather. 
This she undid and uttered a little cry of 
joy, for thertnlay a necklace of the most 
lovely pearls that she had ever seen. Nor 
Avas this all, for threaded on the pearls 
was a ring, and cut upon its emerald bezel 
the head of Marcus, and her own head 
taken from the likeness she had given him, 

” Look ! Non, look ! ” said Miriam, 
showing her the beauteous trinkets. 

“ A sight to make old eyes glisten,” 
answered Nehushta, handling them. “ I 
know something of pearls, and thes# are 
worth a fortune. Happy tnaid, to whom 
is given such a lover.” 

“ Unhappy maid who can never be a 
happy wife,” sighed Miriam, her blue 
eyes filling with tears. 

“ Grieve not that still may chance,” 


answered Nehushta as she fastened the 
pearls about Miriam’s neck. ” At least 
you have heard from him and he still 
loves you, wdrich is much. Now for the 
ring—the marriage finger—see, how it 
fits.” 

” Nay, I have no right,” murmured 
Miriam; still she did not draw it off again, 

” Come, let us be going,” said Ne¬ 
hushta, hiding the casket in her ample 
robe, “ for the sun sinks, and to-night 
there are guests to supper.” 

” What guests ? ” asked Miriam ab¬ 
sently. 

” Plotters, every one,” said Nehushta, 
shrugging her shoulders. “ The great 
scheme to drive the Romans from the 
Holy City ripens fast;, and your grandsire 
w'aters its root. 1 pray that we may not 
all of us gather bitter grapes from that 
vine. HaA'^e you heard that Caleb is back 
in Tyre ? ” 

” Caleb ” faltered Miriam. “ No.” 

Well, he is. He arrived yesterday 
and will be among the guests to-night. 
He has been figliting up in the dqgert 
there, and bravely, for I am told that he 
was one of those who seized the fortress 
of INIasada and put its Roman garrison to 
the sword.” 

” Then he is against the Romans ? ” 

” Yes, because he , hopes to rule the 
JeAvs, and risks much to gain more.” 

” 1 do not Avi.sh to meet him,” said 
Miriam. 

” Nay, but you must, and the sooner 
the better. Why do you fear the man ? ” 

“ I knoAV not, but fear him I do, now 

and always.” * 

* 

When Miriam entered the supper 
chamber that night, the guests to the 
number of twelve were already seated on 
their couches, AA^aiting for the feast to 
begin. By her grandfather’s coi^mand 
she was arrayed in her richest robes 
fashioned and broiderod after the Grecian 
fashion, having her hair gathered into 
coils upon her head and held wfith a 
golden net. Round her waist Avas a 
girdle of gold set with gems, about her 
throat the necklace of pearls which 
Marcus had sent her, and on her hand a 
single ring—^that with his likeness and 
her own. As she entered the great 
chamber, looking most lovely, notwith¬ 
standing her lack of height, her grand¬ 
father came forward* to meet her and 
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present her to the guests, who rose in 
greeting. One by one they bowed to her 
and one by one she searched their faces 
with her eyes—faces for the most part 
stern and fierce. Now all had passed and 
she sighed withrelief, for among them there 
was no Caleb. Even as she did so a 
curtain swung aside and Caleb entered. 

It was he, of that there could be no 
doubt; but oh ! how changed since last 
she had seen him two years before. Then 
he had been but a raw, pas.sionate youth ; 
now he was a tall and splendid young 
m#n, very handsome in his dark fashion, 
very powerful of frame also and quick of 
limb. His person was matched by his 
attire, which was that of an Eastern 
warrior noble, and his mien was proud 
and conquering. As he advanced the 
guests bowed to him in respect, as to a 
man of great and assured position who 
may become greater still. Yes, even 
Benoni showed him this respect, stepping 
forward to greet him. All these greeting 
Caleb acknowledged lightly, even haugh¬ 
tily, till of a sudden he saw Miriam 
standing somewhat in the shadow, and 
heedless of the other guests pushed' his 
way towards her. 

“ Thus we meet again, Miriam,” he 
said, his proud face softening as he spoke 
and his eyes gazing on her with a sort of 
rapture. “ Are you pleased to see me ? ” 

“ Surely, Caleb,” she answered. “ Who 
would not be well pleased to meet the 
playfellow of her clxildhood ? ” 

He frowned, for childhood and its play 
were not in his thoughts. Before he 
could*' speak again Benoni commanded 
the company to be seated, w'hereon 
Miriam took her accustomed place as 
mistress of the house. 

To her surprise Caleb seated himself 
beside her on the couch that should have 
been reserved for the oldest guest, who for 
some Irnoinents was left a wanderer and 
wrathful, till Benoni, seeing what had 
passed, called him to his side. Then, 
golden vessels of scented water having 
been handed by slaves to each guest in 
turn, the feast began. As Miriam was 
about to dip her fingers in the water she 
remembered the ring uponher left hand and 
turned the bezel inwards. Caleb noted 
the action, but said nothing. 

“ Whence coi^e you, Caleb ? ” she 
asked. ■" ?, 

“ BVom the wars, ^Miriam. We have 


thrown down the gage to Rome, and she 
has picked it up.” 

She looked at him inquiringly and 
asked, “ Was it wise ? ” 

“ \^o can tell ? ” he answered. “ At 
least it is done. For my part I hesitated 
long, but your grandfather won me over, 
so now I must follow my fate.” 

Then he began to tell her of the taking 
of Massada and of tlje bloody struggles 
of the factions in Jerusaleih. 

After this he spoke of the Easenos, who 
still occupied their village, though in fear, 
for all about them was fauch fighting, 
and of their childish days\ogether—talk 
which pleased her greatly. Whilst they 
spoke thus, a messenger entered the room 
and whispered something into the ear of 
Benoni, who raised liis hands to Heaven 
as though in gratitude. . , 

“ What tidings ?” asked one. 

“ This, my friends. Cestius Gallus the 
Roman has been hunted from the walls of 
Jerusalem and his army is destroyed in 
the pass of Beth-horon.” 

“ God be praised ! ” said the company 
as though w'ith one voice. 

“ God be praised ! ” repeated Caleb, 
“ for so great and glorious a victory ! 
The accursed Romans are fallen indeed.” 

Only Miriam said nothing. 

“ What is in your mind V ” he asked, 
looking at her. 

“ That they will spring up again stronger 
than before,” she replied, then at a signal 
from Benoni, rose and left the feast. « 

Prom the supper chamber Miriam passed 
ddwn a passage to the portico and there 
seated herself, resting her arms upon the 
marble balustrade and listening to the 
waves as they lapped against the walls 
below. 

Tliat day had been disturbed, different, 
indeed, from all the peaceful days which 
she was wont to spend. First had come 
the messenger bearing her lover’s gifts 
and letter, which already she longed to 
read again ; then hard upon his heels, like 
storm upon the sunshine, he who, unless 
she was mistaken, still wished to be her 
lover—Caleb. How curious was the lot 
of aU throe of them ! How strangely had 
they been exalted ! She, the orplmn ward 
of the Essenes, was now a great and 
wealthy lady with everything her heart 
could desire—except one thing, indeed, 
which it desired mostbf all, Aijd Marcus, 
the debtrsaddled Roman ^oldier of fortune. 
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he also, it seemed, had suddenly become 
great and wealthy, pomps that he held at 
the price of playing some foor*s part in a 
temple to satisfy the whimsy of an Im¬ 
perial madman. 

Caleb, too, had found fortune, and in 
these tumultuous times risen suddenly to 
place and power. All three of them 
were seated upon pinnacles, but as Miriam 
felt, they were piryiaoles of snow, wliich, 
for aught slid knew, might be melted by 
the very sun of their prosperity. She 
was young, she had little experience, yet 
as Miriam sat Jhere watching the changeful 
sea, there came upon her a groat sense of 
the instability of things, and an in¬ 
stinctive knowledge of their vanity. The 
men who were great one* day, whose 
names sounded in the mouths of all, the 
next *had vanished, disgraced or dead. 
Parties rose and parties fell, high priest 
succeeded high priest, general supplanted 
general, yet upon each and all of them, 
like the following waves that rolled beneath 
her, came dark night and oblivion. A 
little dancing in the sunshine, a little 
moaning in the shade, then death, and 
after death- 

“ What are you thinking of, Miriam ? ” 
said a rich voice at her elbow, the voice of 
Caleb. 

She started, for here she believed 
herself alone, then answered : 

“ My thoughts matter nothing. Why 
are you here ? You should be with your 
fellow—— ” 

“ Conspirators. Why do you not say 
the word ? Well, because sometimes one 
wearies even of conspiracy. Just now we 
triumph and can take our ease. I wish 
to make the most of it. What ring is that 
you wear uppn your finger ? ” 

Miriam straightened herself and grew 
bold. 

“ One which Marcus sent me,” she 
answered. 

“ I guessed as much. I have heard of 
him ; ho has become a creature of the 
mad Nero, the laughing-stock of Rome.” 

“ I do not laugh at him, Caleb.” 

“ No, you were ever faithful. But, say, 
do you laugh at me ? ” « 

“ Indeed not; why shcAdd I, since you 
seem to fill a groat and dangerous part 
with dignity ? ” 

Yes, Miriam, my part is both great and 
dangeroug. I havelrisen high, and I mean 

to rise higher.” V 


“ How high ? ” 

“ To the throne of Judaea.” 

“ I think a cottage stool would be 
more safe, Caleb.” 

“ Mayhap, but I do not like such scats. 
Listen, Miriam; I will be great or die. I 
have throw'n in my lot with the Jews, and 
when we have cast out the Romans I shall 
rule.” 

“ If you cast out the Romans, and if 
you live. Caleb, I have no faith in the 
venture. We are old friends, and I pray 
of you to escape from it while there is 
yet time.” 

“ Why, Miriam ? ” 

“ Because He Whom your people 
crucified and Whom T serve prophesied its 
end. The Romans will crush you, Caleb. 
His blood lies heavy upon the heads of 
the Jews, and the hour of payment is at 
hand.” 

Caleb thought a while, and when he 
spoke again the note of confidence had 
left his voice. 

* “ It may be so, Miriam,” he said, 
“ though I put no faith in the sayings of 
your prophet; but at least I have taken 
my part and will see the play through. 
Now for the second time.I ask you to 
share its fortunes. I have not changed 
my mind. As I loved you in childhood 
and asj a youth, so I love you as a man. 
I offer to you a great career. In the end 
I may fall, or I may triumph, still cither 
the fall or the triumph will be worth your 
sharing. A throne, or a glorious grave— 
both are good ; who can say which is the 
better 1 Seek them with mo, Miriam.” 

” Caleb, I cannot.” ♦ 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Because it is laid upon me as a birth¬ 
right, or a birth-duty, that I should wed 
no man who is not a Christian. You 
know the story.” 

He bowed his head. 

“ Then if there were no such duty 
would you wed me, Miriam ? ” 

“ No,” she answered faintly. 

“Why not?” 

“ Because I love another man whom 
also I am forbid to wed, and until death 
I am pledged to him.” 

“ The Roman, Marcus ? ” 

“ Ay, the Roman, Marcus. See, I 
wear his ring,” and she lifted h^r hand, 
“ and his gift is about my throat,” and 
she touched the necklet of pearls. “ Till 
death I am his aiK^hii alone. This I say 
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because it is best for all of us that you 
should know the truth.” 

Caleb ground his teeth in bitter jealousy. 

“ Then may death soon find him ! ” 
he said. 

“ It would not help you, Caleb. Oh ! 
why cannot we be friends as wo were in 
the old times ? ” 

“ Because I seek more than friendship, 
and soon or late, in this way or in that, 
I swear that I will have it.” 


As the words left his lips footsteps were 
heard, and Benoni appeared. 

“ Friend Caleb,” he said, “ we await 
you. Why, Miriam, what do you here ? 
To your ehamber, girl. are 

afoot in which women should have no 
imrt.” 

“ Yet, as I fear, grandfather, women 
w'ill have to bear their burden,” answered 
Miriam, niien, bow'ing to Caleb, she 
turned and left tliem. ‘ 


CHAPJ'ER XIII. 

WOE, WOE TO JERUSAI.EM. 


Two more years w'cnt by, two dreadful, 
bloody years. In Jerusalem the factious 
tore each other. InCalilee, let the Jewish 
leader Josephus, under whom Caleb was 
fighting, do what he would, Vespasian 
and his generals stormed city after city, 
massacring their inhabitants by thousands 
and tens of thousatnls. In the coast 
towns and elsewhere Syrians and Jews 
made w^ar. The Jews assatilted Gadara 
and Gaulonitis, Sebasto and Ascaloji, 
Anthedon and Gaza, putting many to the 
sword. Then came their own turn, for 
the Syrians and Greeks rose upon them 
and slaughtered them without mercy. 
As yet, however, there had been no blood 
shed in Tyre, though all knew that it must 
come. The Essenes, wlio had been driven 
from their home by the Dead Sea and 
taken refuge in Jerusalem, sent messengers 
to Miriam warning her to flee from T 5 ^Te, 
where a massacre was being planned, 
warning her also not to come to Jeru¬ 
salem, which city they believed to be 
doomed, biit to escape, if possible, over 
Bea. Nor was this all, for her own people, 
the Christians, besought her to fly for her 
life’s sake with them to the city of Pella, 
where they were gathering from Jeru¬ 
salem and all Juda?a. To both Miriam 
answered that what her grandsire did, that 
she must do. If he fled, she would fly ; if 
he stayed at Tyre, she would stay; if 
he went to Jerusalem, she would go ; for 
he had been good to her and she had sworn 
that while he lived she would not desert 
him. So the Essene messengers went 
hack to Jerusalem, and the Christian 
elders prayed with her, and having blessed 
her and consigned her to the care of the 
Most High and His^ Son, their Lord, 


<leparted to where, as it was fated, 

through all tho.se dreadful times not a hair 
of their heads w.as touched. • 

When siio had parted from them, 
Miriam sought out her grandfather, whom 
.slie found pacing his <;liamber with a 
troubled air. 

“ Why do you look so sad, Miriam ? ” 
he asked. “ Have some of your friends 
warned you that new .sorrows are afoot ? ” 

‘‘ Yes, grandfather,” and she told him 
all. 

“ I do not believe them.” he said 
passionately. “ Say, do you ? Where is 
t heir authority ? f tell you that we shall 
triuinj)h. Vespasian i.s now Emperor in 
B.ome, and there will forgot this little 
land ; and the rest, those enemies who 
are of our own house and those wilhout'it, 
we will conquer and kill. The Messiah 
W'ill come, the true Messiah. Many signs 
and wonders declare that bo is at hand. 
Ay, I myself have had a vision concerning 
him. He will come, and he will conquer, 
and Jerusalem shall he great* and free and 
see her desire upon her enemies. I ask— 
where is your authority for these croak- 
ings ? ” 

Miriam drew a roll from her robe and 
read: “ But w'hen yo see Jerusalem 
comps^sod with armies, then know that 
her desolation is at hand. Then let them 
that are in Judtea flee unto the mountains ; 
and let them which are in the midst of 
her depart out; and let not them that 
are in^the country enter therein. For 
these are days of vengeance, that all 
thing.S that are written may be fulfilled. 
Woe to thetn that are with child and to 
ihem that give suck *in those ^ays! for 
there Shall be great distre^ upon the land 
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and wrath unto this people. And they 
shall fall by the edge of the sword, and 
shall be led captive into all the nations ; 
and Jerusalem shall be trodden down of 
the Gentiles until the times of the Gentiles 
be fulfilled.” 

Benoni listened j^atiently until she had 
done. Then he answered wath contempt: 

” So says the book of your Law, but 
mine tells rap otljerwise. Well, child, if 
you believe it and arc afraid, begone with 
your friends the Christians, and leave me 
to meet this storm alone.” 

“ I do beliele it,” she answered quietly, 
“ but I am not afraid.” 

” That is strange,” he said, “ since 
you must then believe alsOj^that you will 
come to a cruel death, which has terrors 
for the young and fair.” 

” Not so, grandfather, for this same 
writing promises that in these troubles not 
one of us Christians shall perish. It is for 
you that I fear, not for myself, who will 
go where you go, and bide w here you bide. 
Therefore, once more, and for the last 
time, 1 pJ'ay you to be wise and fly— 
who othei’wise must be slain ” ; and as 
Miriam said the words her blue eyes filled 
with tears. 

Benoni looked at her and fot‘ a moment 
his courage w'as shaken. 

” Of your book 1 take no account,” 
he said, “ but in the vision of your pure 
spirit I am tempted to believe. Perhaps 
the things that you foresee will happen, 
so, child, fly. You will not lack an escort, 
and I can give you treasure.” 

She shook her head, ” 1 have said that 
I will not go without you.” 

“ Then I fear that you here must bide, 
for I will not leave my wealth and home, 
even to save’my life, and still less will I 
desert my people in their holy war. Only, 
Miriam, if things fall out ill for us, remem¬ 
ber that I entreated you to depart, and do 
not reproach me.” 

“ That I shall never do,” she answered, 
smiling, and coming to the old man kissed 
him tenderly. 

So they abode on in Tyre, and a week 
later the storm burst. 

For many days it had i^>t been safe for 
Jews to show themselves xn the streets of 
the city, since several who crept out about 
their business, or to fetch water or pro¬ 
visions, had been syt upon and beaten to 
death by "the mob, stirred up to the work 
by Roman emissaries. This time Benoni 


had employed in putting his house, which 
w^as part of an ancient fortress that had 
stood many a siege, into a state of defence 
and in supplying it with an ample store 
of victuals. Also he sent messengers to 
Caleb, who xvas said to be in command of 
the Jewish force at Joppa, telling him of 
their peril. Because it was so strong 
many of the principal Jews in Tyre, to 
the number of over a hundred indeed, 
had flocked into Benoni’s palace-fortress, 
together with their wives and children, 
since there was no otiicr place in th^ir 
jjower in the town which could be no 
easily defended. Lastly, in the outer 
courts and galleries were stationed fifty or 
more faithful serv^ants and slaves who 
understood the use of arms. 

Thus things remained, the S3rrian3 
threatening them through the gates or 
from the windows of high houses, and no 
more, till one night Miriam was awakened 
by a dreadful sound of screaming. She 
ajxrang from her bed and instantly 
NeViushta was at her side. 

What happens ? ” she gasped as she 
dressed herself hastily. 

” Those Syrian dogs attack the Jews,” 
answered Nehushta, “ on the mainland 
and in the Lower City. Come to the roof, 
whence we can see what passes,” and 
hand in hand they ran to the sea-portico 
and up its steep steps. 

The dawn was just breaking, but looking 
from the walled roof they had no need of 
its light, since everywhere in the dim city 
below and in Palajtyrus on the mainland, 
houses flared like gigantic torches. In 
their red glare they could see the thousands 
of the attackers dragging out their inmates 
to death, or thrusting them back into the 
flames, while the night was made horrible 
with'the shouts of the maddened mob, 
the cries of the victims and the crackling 
roar of burning houses. 

“ Oh ! Christ have mercy on them,” 
sobbed Miriam. 

“ Why should He ? ” asked Nehushta. 
“ They slew Him and rejected Him ; now 
they pay the price He prophesied. May 
He have mercy upon us. His servants.” 

“ He would not have spoken thus,” said 
Miriam indignantly. 

“ Nay, but justice speaks. X^ose who 
take the sword shall perish by the sword. 
Even so have these Jews done to the 
Greeks and Syrians iq many of the cities 
—they who are bliAd and mad. Now it 
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is their hour, and mayhap ours. Come, 
lady, these are no sights for you, though 
you might do well to learn to bear them, 
since if you escape you may see many such. 
Come, and if you wish we will pray for 
these Jews, especially for their children, 
who are innocent, and for ourselves.” 

That day at noon most of the poorer 
and least protected Jews of the city having 
been killed, the Syrians began their 
attack upon the fortified palace of Benoni. 
Now it was that the defenders learned that 
they had to deal with no mere rabble, 
bfTt with savage hordes, many thousands 
strong, directed by officers skilled in war. 
Indeed these men might be seen moving 
among them, and from their armour and 
appearance it was easy to guess that they 
were Romaics. This, in fact, was the case, 
since Gessius Florus, the wicked, and 
after him other officers, made it part of 
their policy to send Romaivs to stir up 
the Syrians against the Jews and to assist 
them in their slaughter. « 

First an attack was made upon the 
main gates, but when it was found that 
these were too strong to be taken easily, 
the assailants retreated with a loss of a 
score of men shot by the defenders from 
the wall. Ilien other tactics were adojjted, 
for the Syrians, possessing themselves of 
the neighbouring houses, began to gall the 
garrison with arrows from the windows. 
Thus they drove them under cover, but 
did little more, since the palace was all 
of marble with cemented roofs, and could 
not be fired with the burning shafts they 
sent down upon it. 

So the first day passed, and during the 
night no attack was made upon them. 
When dawn came they learned the reason, 
for there opposite to the gates was reared 
a great battering-ram ; moreover, out at 
sea a huge galley was being rowed in as 
close to their walls as the depth of water 
would allow, that from her decks the 
sailors might hurl stones and siege arrows 
by means of catapults and thus break 
down their defences and destroy them. 

Then it was that the real fight began. 
The Jews posted on the roof of the house 
povured arrows on the men who strove tp 
work the i^m, and killed many of them, 
till they were able to push the instrument 
so close that it could no longer be com¬ 
manded. Now it got to work, and with 
three blow^ of the great baulk of timber, 
^ which the ram w& fashioned, burst in 


the gates. Tlioreon the defenders, headed 
by old Benoni himself, rushed out and 
put those who served it to the sword ; 
then before they could be overcome, 
retreated across the ditch to the inner 
wall, breaking down the wooden bridge 
behind them. Now, since the ram was of 
no further use, as it could not be dragged 
through the ditch, the galley, that was 
anchored within a hundred,paces, began 
to hurl huge stones and arrows at them, 
knocking down the walls and killing 
several, including two women and three 
children. * 

Thus matters went on till noon, the 
besiegers galling them with their arrows 
from the land^ide and the galley battering 
them from the sea, while they could do 
little or nothing in return, having no 
engines. Benoni called a council and set 
out the case, which was desperate enough. 
It was evident, he said, that they could 
not hold out another day, since at night¬ 
fall the Syrians would croas the narrow 
protecting ditch and set up a battering- 
ram against the inner wall. Therefore, 
they must do one of two things—sally out 
and attempt to cut their way through and 
gain the open country, or fight on and 
at the last kill the women and children 
and rush out, those that were left of them, 
to be hacked down by the besieging 
thousands. As the first plan gave no 
hope, since, cumbered as they were Avith 
helpless people, they could not expect to 
escape the city, in their despair they 
decided on the second. All must die, 
therefore they would perish by each 
other’s hands. When this decision was 
known, a wail went up from the women 
and the children began to scream with 
fright, those of them who weite old enough 
to understand their doom. 

Nehushta caught Miriam by the arm. 

“ Come to the highest roof,"’ she said ; 
“it is safe from the stones and arrows, 
and thence, if need be, we can hurl our¬ 
selves into the water and die an easy 
death.” 

So they went and crouched there, 
praying, for. their case was desperate. 
Suddenly Nehu^ta touched Miriam and 
pointed to the sea. She looked and saw 
another galley approaching fast as oars 
and sails could bring her. 

What of it ? ” she ^.sked heavily. “ It 
will but hasten the end.” ^ 

“ Nay,” replied Nehushta, “ this ship is 
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Jewish ; she does not fly the Eagles, or a 
Phcenioian banner. Behold ! the Syrian 
vessel is getting up her anchors and 
preparing to fight.” 

It was" true enough, for now the oars 
of the Syrian shot out and she forged 
ahead towards the newcomer. But just 
then the current caught her, laying her 
broadside on, whereon the Jewish ship, 
driven by the following wind, shifted her 
helm and, amidst a mighty shouting from 
sea and shore, drove down upon her, 
striking her 8.midships with its beak so 
that she heefed over. Then tliero was 
more tumult, and Miriam closed her eyes 
to shut out the horrid sight. 

When she opened the^p again the 
S 3 nrian galley had vanished, only the 
water was spotted with black dots which 
were*the heads of men. 

“ Gallantly done ! ” screamed Nehushta. 
“ See, she anchors and puts out her boala ; 
they will save us yet. Down to the 
water-gate ! ” 

On their way they met Bononi coming 
to seek them, and w ith him won tlie stops, 
which were already crowded with fugitives. 
The two boats of the galley drew near, 
and in the bow of the first of them stood 
a tall and noble-looking figure. 

“ It is Caleb,” said Miriam, “ Caleb 
who has come to save us.” 

Caleb it was indeed. At a distance of 
ten paces from the steps he halted his 
bgat and called aloud: 

“ Benoni, Lady Miriam and Nehushta, 
if you still live, stand forward.” 

They stood forward. 

“ Now wade into the sea,” he cried 
again, and they waded out until the water 
reached their armpits, when they w'cre 
seized one by one and dragged into the 
boat. Many followed them and they were 
also dragged in, until that boat and the 
other were quite full, whereon they turned 
and were rowed to the galley. Having 
embarked them, the two boats went back 
and again were filled with fugitives, for 
the most part women and children. 

Again they went, but as they laded for 
the third time, the ends of ladders appeared 
above the encircling wal^s of the steps, 
and Syrians could be seen rushing out 
upon the portico, whence they began to 
lower themselves with ropes. The end of 
that scene was dreadful. The boats were 
full, till fbe’water indeed began to over¬ 
flow their gxjflwaleSj bnt many stiU 


remained upon the steps or rushed into 
the water, women screaming and holding 
their children above their heads, and men 
thrusting them aside in the mad rush for 
life. The boats rowed off, some who 
could swim following them, Foi- the rest, 
their end was the sword. In all, seventy 
souls were rescued. 

Miriam flung herself face downwards 
upon the deck of the galley and burst into 
tears, crying out: 

“ Oh ! save them ! Can no one save 
them ? ” while Benoni, seated at her side, 
the water running from his Wood-stained’ 
garment, moaned: 

“ My house sacked ; my wealth taken ; 
my people slain by the Gentiles ! ” 

“ Thank God Who has saved us,” broke 
in old Nehushta, “ God and Caleb ; and 
as for you, master, blame yourself. Did 
not wo Christians warn you of what was 
to come ? Well, as it has been in the 
beginning, so it shall be in the end.” 

• Just then Caleb appeared before them, 
proud and flushed with triumph, as he 
well might be who had done great things 
and saved Miriam from the sword. Benoni 
rose and, casting his arms about his neck, 
embraced him. 

“ Behold your deliverer ! ” he said to 
Miriam, and stooping down, he drew her 
to her feet. 

“ I thank you, Caleb. I can say no 
more,” she murmured ; but in her heart 
she knew that God liad delivered her and 
that Caleb was but His instrument. 

“ I am well i-epaid,” answered Caleb 
gravely. “ For me this has been a for¬ 
tunate day, who on it have sunk the great 
Sjrian galley and rescued the woman— 
whom I love.” 

“ Oath or no oath,” broke in Benoni, 
bethinking him of wdiat lie had promised 
in the past, “ the life you saved is 
yours, and if I have my way you shall 
take her and such of her heritage as 
remains.” 

“ Is this a time to speak of such 
thin^ ? ” said Miriam, looking up. “ See 
yonder,” and she pointed to the scene in 
progress on the seashore, “ They drive 
our friends and. servants into the sea and 
droivn tliem,” and once more she began 
to weep. y 

Caleb sighed. " Cease from useless 
tears, Miriam. We have done our best 
and it is the fortune war. I dare not 
send out the boats again even if the 
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mariners would listen to my command. 
Nehushta, lead your lady to the cabin 
and strip her of these wet garments lest 
she take cold in this bitter wind. But 
first, Benoni, what is your mind ? ” 

“ To go to my cousin Mathias, the high 
priest at Jerusalem,'’ answered the old 
man, “ who has x>roniised to give me 
shelter if in these days any can be found.'’ 

“ Nay,” broke in Nehushta, “ sail for 
Egypt.” 

“ Where also they massacre the Jews 
by thousands till the streets of Alexandria 
rffli with their blood,” I'ejdicd Caleb with 
sarcasm; adding, Well, to Egyj)! I 
cannot take you who must bring this 
ship to those who awiiit her on this side 
of Joppa, whence I am summoned to 
Jerusalem.” 

“ Whither and nowhere else I will go.” 
said Benoni, “ to share in my nation’s 
death or triumph. If Miriam wills it, 1 
have told her she can leave me.” 

“ What I have said before I say again*” 
replied Miriam, “ that I will never do.” 

Then Nehushta took her to the cabin, 
and presently the oars began to beat and 
the great galley stood out of the liarbour, 
till in the silence of the sea the screams 
of the victims and the shouts of the 
victors died away, and as night fell naught 
could be seen of Tyre but the flare from 
the burning houses of the slaughtered Jews. 

Save for the sobs and cries of the 
fugitives who had lost their friends and 
goods, the night passed in quiet, since, 
although it was Avinter, the sea Avas calm 
and none pursued their ship. At day¬ 
break she anchored, and coming from the 
cabin with Nehushta, in the light of the 
rising sun Miriam saw before her a ridge 
of rocks over which the w’ater poured, and 
beyond it a little bay backed by a desolate 
coast. Nehushta also saw and sighed. 

“ What is this place ? ” asked Miriam. 

“ Lady, it is the spot where you were 
bom. On yonder flat rock lay the vessel, 
and there I burned her many years ago. 
See those blackened timbers half buried in 
the sand upon the beach ; doubtless they 
ore her ribs.” 

“ It is strange that I should return 
hither, and thus, Nou,” said Miriam, 
sighing, 

“ Strange, indeed, but mayhap there is 
a meaning in it. Before you came in 
storm to grow to womanhood in peace; 
now, perchance, yob come on-a peaceful 


sea to pass through womanhood in 
storm.” 

“ Both journeys began with death, 
Nou.” 

“ As all journeys end. Blackness be¬ 
hind and blackness in front, and between 
them a space of .sunshine and shadow— 
that is the law. Yet have no fear, for 
dead Anna, w'ho had the gift of prophecy, 
foretold that you shorfild Ijvc out your 
life, though with me, whose days are 
almost done, it may be otherwise;” 

Miriam's face gi’ew troubled. 

” I fear neither life not death. Non, 
who am willing to meet either as may 
chance. But to part with you—ah ! that 
thought make.s me fear.” 

] think tfiiit it will not be yet awhile,” 
said Nehushta, ” for although I am old, I 
still have -work to do before I la!y me 
down and sleep, dome, Caleb calls us. 
We are to disembark while the weather 
holds.” ‘ 

So Miriam entered the boat with her 
grandfather and others who had escaped, 
for the faces of all of them were set towards 
Jerusalem, and w'as lowod to the shore 
over that very rock where first she drew 
her breath. Here they found Jews who 
had boon watching for the coming of the 
galley. These men gave them a kind 
reception, and, w'hat they needed even 
more, food, lire and some beasts of burden 
for their journey. 

When all were gathered on the beach 
Caleb joined them, having handed over 
the galley to another Jew, who was to 
depart in her with those that waited on 
the shore, ujwn some se(;rot mission of 
interei^pting Roman corn-ships. When 
these men heard what, he had done at 
Tyre, at first they were inclined to be 
angry, since they said that he had no 
authority to risk the vessel thus, but 
afterwards, seeing that he had succeeded, 
and with no loss of men. praised him and 
said that it was a very great deed. 

So the galley i>ut about and sailed 
away, and they, to the number of some 
sixty souls, began their journey to 
Jerusalem. ■ A little while later they came 
to a'^ village, the same where Nehushta 
had found the ^asant and his wife, whose 
inhabitants, at the sight of them, fled, 
thinking that they were one of the com¬ 
panies of robbers that^ hunted the land In 
packs like wolves, phmdering or mur¬ 
dering all they met. When they learnt 
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the truth, however, these people returned 
and heard their story in silence, for in 
those days such talcs were common 
enough. As it came to an end a withered, 
sun-burned woman advanced to Nchushta, 
and, laying one hand upon her arm, 
pointed with the other at Miriam, saying : 

“ Tell me, friend, is that the balx) I 
suckled V ” 

Then N,phu.s]>ta, knowing h<*r to be the 
nurse w’ho had travelled with them to the 
village of the Essenes, greeted her, and 
answered “ Yea,” whereupon the woman 
j^ast her arms about Miriam and embraced 
her. 

“ Day by day.” she said, “ have I 
thought of you, little or^e, and now that 
my eyes have s(!en you grown so sweet 
and fair, 1 care not—I whe^se husband is 
dekd and who have no children—how 
soon they close upon the Avorld.” Then 
she blessed her, and called upon her angel 
to protect her yonder in Jerusalem, and 
found her food and an ass to ride ; and 
so they parted, to meet no more. 

As it happened, they w^ere fortunate 
upon that journey, since, with the armed 
guard of twenty men wdio accomijanied 
('aleb, they were too strong a party to 
be attacked by the wandering bands of 
thieves, and, although it Avas reported 
that Titus* and his army had already 
reached Cspsarea from Egypt, they met 
no Romans. Indeed, their only <inemy 
was the cold, which proved so bitter that 
’ when, on the second night, they camped 
upon the heights over against Jerusalem, 
having no tents and fearing to light tires, 
they were obliged to walk about till day¬ 
light to keep their blood astir. Them it 
was that they saw strange and terrible 
things. • 

In the clear sky over Jerusalem blazed 
a great comet, in appearance like a sword 
of fire. It w'as true that they had seen 
it before at Tyre, but never before had it 
shone so bright. Moreover, there it liad 
not the appearance of a sword. This they 
thought to be an ill omen,, all of them 
except Bononi, who said that the point of 
the sword stretched out over Caesarea, 
presaging the destruction of the Romans 
by the hand of God. towards dawn, the 
pale, unnatural lustre of the comet faded, 
and the sky grew overcast and stormy. 
• At length the sun came up, when, to 
their marvellinj^yes, the fiery clouds took 
strange shapes. 


“ Look, look ! ” said Miriam, grasping 
her grandfather by the arm, ” there are 
armies in the heavens, and they fight 
together.” 

They looked, and, sure enough, it 
seemed as though two great hosts were 
tliere embattled. They coiild discern the 
legions, the wind-blown standards, the 
charging ch.ariots, and the squadrons of 
impetuous horse. The firmament had 
become a baft K*'-ground, and lo ! it was 
red as Avith the blood of the fallen, while 
the air wjrs full of strange and dreadful 
sounds, bred, perhaps, of winds'^Swsda.: 
distant thunder, that came to them like 
the Avail of the vanquished and the dull 
roar of triumphant armies. »So terrified 
were they at tlie sight that they crouched 
upon the ground and hid their faces in 
their hands. Only old Benoni standing 
up, his Avhite heard and robes stained red 
by the ominous light, cried out that this 
celestial scene foretold the destruction of 
the enemies of God. 

“ Ay ! ” said Nchushta, “ but which 
enemies ? ” 

The tall Caleb, marching on his round 
of the (*amp, echoed : 

” Yes, which enemies ? ” 

Suddenly the light grow, all these 
fantastic shapes melted into a red haze, 
Avhich sank down till Jerusalem before 
them seemed as though she floated in an 
ocean of blood and fire. Then a dark 
('loud came up and for a while the holy 
Hill of Zion vanished utterly away, it 
j)assed, the blue sky reappeared, and io ! 
the (dear light streamed upon her marble 
palac(vs and clustered houses, and Avas 
refleet(?d from the golden roofs of the 
y'omple. So calm and peaceful did the 
glorious city look that none would have 
deemed indeed that she was already 
nothing but a slaughter-house, where 
factions fought furiously, and day by day 
hundreds of Jews perished beneath the 
knives of their own brethren. 

Caleb gave the word to break their 
camp, and with bodies shivering in the 
cold and spirits terrified by fear, they 
marched across the rugged hills towards 
the Joppa gate, - noting as they passed 
into the valley that the country had been 
desolated, for but little corn sprang in the 
fields, and that AA'as trodden doAvn, while 
of flocks and herds they saw none. Reach¬ 
ing the gate they found it shut, and there 
A^'ere challenged »by soldiers, wild-looking 
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men with ferocious faces of the army of 
Simon of Gerasa that held the Lower City. 

“ Who are you and what is your 
business ? ” these asked. 

Caleb set out his rank and titles, and 
as these did not seem to satisfy them, 
Benoni explained that the rest of them 
were fugitives from Tyr^, where there had 
been a great sla\ighter of the Jews. 

“ Fugitives always have money ; best 
kill them,” said the captain of the gate. 
“ Doubtless they are traitors and deserve 
to die.” 

• ?!jffeb grew angry and commanded them 
to open, asking by what right they dared 
to exclude him, a high officer who had 
done great service in the wars. 

“ By the right of the strong,” they 
answered. “ Those who let in Simon have 
to deal with Simon. If you are of the 
party of John or of Eleazer go to the 
Temple and knock upon its ^oors,” and 
they pointed mocldngly to the gleaming 
gate.s above. 

“ Has it come to this, then,” asked 
Benoni, “ that Jew eats Jew in Jerusalem 
while the Roman wolves raven round the 
walls ? Man, we are of no party, although, 
as I think, my name is known and 
honoured by all parties—the name of 
Benoni of Tyre. I demand to be led, 
not to Simon, or to John, or to Eleazer, 
but to my cousin, Mathias, the high priest, 
who bids us here.” 

“ Mathias, the high priest,” said the 
captain ,* “ that is another matter. Well, 
this Mathias let us into the city, whore wo 
have found good quarters and good 
plunder ; so as one turn deserves another, 
we may as well let in his friends. Pass, 
cousin of Mathias the high priest, with 
all your company,” and he opened the 
gate. 

They entered and marched up the 
narrow streets towards , the Temple. It 
was the hour of the day when all men 
should be stirring and busy with their 
work, but lo! the place was de.solate— 
yes, although so crowded, it still was 
desolate, (hi the pavement lay bodies of 
men and women slain in some midnight 
outrage. From behind the lattices of the 
windows they caught sight of the eyes of 
hundreds peeping at them, but nbne gave 


them a good-morrow or said one single 
word. The silence of death seemed to 
brood upon the empty thoroughfares. 
Presently it was broken by a single wailing 
voice that reached their ears from so far 
away that they could not catch its 
meaning. Nearer and nearer it came, till 
at lengtli in the dark and narrow street 
they caught sight of a thin, white-bearded 
figure, naked to the waist as,though to 
show the hideous scars and rod*weals 
with which its back and breast were 
scored, still festering, some of them. This 
was the man who uttered thA cries, and 
these were the words he spoke : 

“ A voice from the East! a voice from 
the West! a voice from the four Winds ! 
a voice against .Jerusalem and against the 
Temple ! a voice against the bridegrooms 
and the brides ! a voice against the whble 
people ! Woe, woe to Jerusalem ! ” 

Now he was upon them, yes, and 
marching through them as though he saw 
them not, although they shrank to one 
side and the other of the narrow street 
to avoid the touch of this ominous, 
unclean creature who scarcely seemed to 
be a man. 

. “ Fellow, what do these words 
mean ? ” cried Benoni in angry fear. 
But, taking no heed, his pale eyes 
fixed upon the heavens, the 
wanderer answered only, “Woe, woe 
to Jerusalem ! W'oo to you who come 
up to Jerusalem ! ” . 

So he passed on, still uttering those 
awful words, till at length they lost 
sight of his naked form and the 
sound of his crying grew faint and died 
away. 

“ What a fearful gree4iing is this ! ” said 
Miriam, wringing her hands. • 

“ Ay ! ” answered Nehushta, “ but the 
farewell will be worse. The place is 
doomed and all in it.” 

Only Caleb said, striving to look uncon¬ 
cerned ; 

“ Have no fear, Miriam. I know the 
man. He is mad.” 

“Where does wisdom end and madness 
begin ? ” asked Nehushta. 

Then^hey went pn towards the gates of 
the Temple, always through the same 
blood-stained, empty streets. 
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They went on towards the gates of the 
Temple, but many a long day was destined 
to go by ere Miriam reached them. The 
entrance by which they were told they 
must approach if they sought speech of 
the high priest, was one of the two 
Huldah Gates' on the south side of the 
Royal Cloister, and thither they came 
across the valley of Tyropoeon. As they 
drew near to them of a sudden that 
gate which stood most to the east 
was flung w'ide, and ou*^ of it issued a 
thousand or more of armed men, like ants 
fropi a broken nest, who, shouting and 
waving swords, rushed towards their 
company. As it chanced, at the moment 
they were in the centre of an open space 
that once had been covered with houses 
but was now cumbered with hundreds of 
blackened and tottering walls, for fire had 
devoured them. 

“ It is the men of John who attack us,” 
cried a voice, whereon, moved by a com¬ 
mon impulse, the little band turned and 
fled for shelter among the ruined houses ; 
yea, even Caleb and Benoni fled. 

Before they reached them, lo ! from 
these crumbling walls that they had 
thought untenanted save by wandering 
.dogs, out rushed another body of savage 
warriors, the men of Simon who held the 
Lower City. 

After this, Miriam knew little of what 
happened. Swords and spears flashed 
round her, the factions fell upon each 
other, slaujghtering each other. She saw 
Caleb cut down one of the soldiers of 
John, to be instantly assaulted in turn 
by a soldier of Simon, since all desired to 
kill, but none cared whom they slew. She 
saw her grandfather rolling over and over 
on the ground in the grip of a man who 
looked like a priest; she saw women and 
children pierced -with spears. Then 
Nehushta seized her by the hand, and 
plunging a knife into the arm of „a man 
who would have staycrfi them, dragged 
her away. They fled; an arrow sang past 
her ear; something struck her on the 
foot. Still they fled, whither she knew 
hot, till at length the sound of the tumult 
died a\^ay. Bj^t not yet would Nehushta 
stop, for she feared that they might be 


followed. So on they went, and on, 
meeting few and heeded by none, till at 
length Miriam sank to the ground, worn 
out with fear and flight. 

“ Up,” said Nehushta. 

“ I cannot,” she answered. “ Some¬ 
thing has hurt ray foot. See, it bleeds ! ” 

Nehushta looked about her, and ,j}^w 
that they were outside the second wall* 
in the new city of Bezetha, not far from 
the old Damascus Gate, for there, to their 
right and a little behind them, rose the 
great tower of Antonia. Beneath this wall 
were rubbish-heaps, foul-smelling and 
covered over with rough grasses and some 
spring flowers, which grew upon the slopes 
of the ancient fosse. Here seemed a place 
where they might lie hid awhile, since 
there were no houses and it was un¬ 
savoury. She dragged Miriam to her feet, 
and, notwithstanding her complaints and 
swollen ankle, forced her on, till they 
came to a spot where, as it is to-day, the 
wall was built upon foundations of living 
rock, roughly shaped, and lined with 
crevices covered by tall weeds. To one of 
these crevices Nehushta brought Miriam, 
and, seating her on a bed of grass, exa¬ 
mined her foot, which seemed to have 
been bruised by a stone from a sling. 
Having no water with which to wash the 
bleeding hurt, she made a poultice of 
crushed herbs and tied it about the ankle 
with a strip of linen. Even before she had 
finished her task, eo exhausted was 
Miriam that she fell fast asleep. Nehushta 
watched her a while, wondering what they 
should do next, till, in that lonely place 
bathed by the warm spring sun, she also 
began to doze. 

Suddenly she awoke with a start, 
having dreamed that she saw a man with 
white face and beard peering at them from 
behind a rough angle of rock. She stared; 
there was the rock as she had dreamed 
of it, but no man. She looked upward. 
Above them, piled block upon gigantic 
block, rose the wall, towering and impreg¬ 
nable. Thither he could not have gone, 
since on it only a lizard could find foot¬ 
hold. Nor was he anywhere else, for 
there was no cover;*; so she decided that 
he must have been some searcher of the 
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rubbish-heap, who, seeing them hidden, 
in the tall grasses, had fled away. Miriam 
was still sound asleep, and in her weari¬ 
ness presently Nehushta again began to 
doze, till at length—it may have been one 
hour later, or two or three, she knew not 
—some sound disturbed her. Opening her 
eyes, once more behind that ridge of rock 
she saw, not one white-bearded face, but 
two, staring at her and Miriam. As she 
sat up they vanished. She remained still, 
pretending to sleep, and again they ap¬ 
peared, scanning her closely and whisper- 
each other in eager tones. Suddenly 
one of the faces turned a little so that the 
light fell on it. Now Nehushta knew w'hy 
in her dream it had seemed familiar, and 
in her heart thanked God. 

“ Brother Ithiel,” she said in a quiet 
voice, “ why do you hide like a coney in 
these rocks ? ” 

Both heads disappeared, but the sound 
of whispering continued. Then one of 
them rose again among the green grasses 
as a man might rise out of water. It was 
Ithiel’s. 

“ I* is indeed you, Nehushta ? ” said 
his well-remembered voice. 

“ Who else ? ” she asked. 

“ And that lady who sleeps at your side ? ” 

“ Once they called her Queen of the 
Essenes ; now she is a hunted fugitive, 
w^aiting to be massacred by Simon, or 
John, or Eleazer, or Zealots, or Sicarii, or 
any other of the holy cut-throats who 
inhabit this Holy City,” answered Ne¬ 
hushta bitterly. 

Ithiel raised his hands as though in 
thankfulness, then said: 

“ Hush ! hush ! Hero the very birds 
are spies. Brother, droep to that rock and 
look if any men are moving.” 

The Essene obeyed, and answered, 
“ None ; and they cannot see us from the 
wall.” 

Ithiel motioned to him to return. 

“ Docs she sleep sound ? ” he asked of 
Nehushta, pointing to Miriam. 

“ Like the dead.” 

Then, after another whispered con¬ 
ference, the pair of them crept round the 
angle of the rock. Bidding Nehushta 
follow them, they lifted the sleeping 
Miriam, and carried her between them 
through a dense growth of shrubs to 
another rock. Here they moved some 
grass and pushed aside a stone, revealing 
a hole not much larj^i than a jackal 


would make. Into this the brother 
entered, heels first. Then Nehushta, by 
his directions, taking the feet of the sense¬ 
less Miriam, with her help he bore her into 
the hole, that opened presently into a 
wide pas.sage. Last of all Ithiel, having 
lifted the grasses which their feet had 
trodden, followed them, pulling the stone 
back to its place, and cutting off the 
light. Once more they \wre irj daikness, 
but this did not seem to trouble the 
brethren, for again lifting Miriam, they 
went forward a distance of thirty or forty 
paces, Nehushta holding on to Ithiel’s 
l obc. Now, at length, the cold air of this 
cave, or perhaps its deep gloom and the 
motion, awoke JVliriam from her swoon¬ 
like sleep. 8 he‘struggled in their liands, 
and would have cried out, had not 
Nehushta bade her to be silent. ’ 

“ Where am I ‘i ” she said. “ Is this 
the hall of death ? ” 

“ Nay, lady. Wait a while, all .shall be 
explained.” 

While she spoke and Miriam clung to 
her affrighted, Ithiel struck iron and Hint 
together. Catching the spark upon tinder 
he blew it to a flame and lighted a taper 
which burnt up slowly% causing his white 
beard and face to appt^ar by degrees 
out of the darkness, like that of a ghost 
rising from the tomb. 

“ Oh ! surely I am dead,” said Miriam, 
“ for before me stands the .spirit of my 
uncle Ithiel.” 

“ Not the spirit, Miriam, but the flesh,” 
answered the old man in a voice that 
trembled with joy. Then, since he could 
restrain himself no longer, he gave the 
taper to the brother, and, taking her in 
his arms, kissed her again and again. 

“ Welcome, most dear child,^’ he said ; 
“ yes, even to this darksome den, welcome, 
thrice welcome, and blessed be the 
eternal God Who led our feet forth to 
find you. Nay, do not stop to talk, we 
are still too near the wall. Give me your 
hand and come.” 

Miriam glanced up as she obeyed, and by 
the feeble light of the taper saw a vast 
rocky roof arching above them. On either 
side of her also were walls of rough-hewn 
rock down which dfl ipped water, and piled 
upon the floor or still hanging half-cut 
from the roof, boulders largo enough to 
fashion a temple column. 

“ What awful place is tl^, my uncle ? ” 
she asked. 
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“ Tho cavern whence Solomon, the 
great king, drew stone for the building of 
the Temple. Ijook, there are his masons’ 
marks upon the wall. Here he fashioned 
the blocks, and thus it happened that no 
sound of saw or hammer was heard within 
the building. Doubtless also other kings 
before and since his day have used this 
quarry, as no man knows its age.” 

While he spo]{o thus he was leading her 
onwards over the rough, stont'-strewii 
floor, where tjie damp gathered in little 
pools. Following tho windings of the cave 
they turned once, then again and yet 
again, so that stmn Miriam was utterly 
bewildered and could not have found her 
way back to the entrance for her life's 
sake. Moreover, the aii» had becjornc so 
hot and stifling that she could scarcely 
breathe. 

“ It w'ill be better presently,” said 
Ithiel, noticing her distnsss, as he drew 
her limping after him into what seemed 
to be a natural ere vice of rock hardly ^ 
large enough to allow the passage of his 
body. Along this crevice they scrambled 
for eight or ten })aces, to find themselves 
suddenly in a tunnel lined with masonry, 
and so large that they could stand upright. 

‘‘ Once it was a watercourse,” explained 
Ithiel, “that filled the great tank, but 
now it has been dry for centurie.s.” 

Down this darksome shaft hobbled 
Miriam, till presently it ended in a wall, 
or what seemed to be a w'all—for w'heii 
’Ithiel pre.ssed upon a stone it turned. 
Beyond it the tunnel continued for twenty 
or thirty paces, leading them at length 
into a vast chamber with arched roof and 
cemented sides and bottom, which in 
some bygone age had been a w'ater-tank. 
Here lighl^s were burning, and even a 
charcoal lire, at which a brother was 
engaged in cooking. Also the air was 
pure and sweet, doubtless because of the 
w'inding water-channels that ran upwards. 
Nor did the place lack inhabitants, for 
there, seated in groups round the tapers, 
or watching the cooking over the charcoal 
fire, wore forty or fi.fty men, still clad, 
for the most part, in the robes of the 
Essenes. • 

“ Brethren,” cried fehiel, in answer to 
the challenge of one who w’as set to w'atch 
the entry, “ I bring back to you her whom 
.we lost a while ago, tho lady Miriam.” 

Thev heard,^id seizing the tapers, ran 
forward. iT 


“ It is she ! ” they cried, “ our queen 
and none other, and with her Nehushta 
the Libyan! Welcome, welcome, a 
thousand times, dear lady ! ” 

Miriam greeted them one and all, and 
before those greetings were finished they 
brought her food to eat, rough but whole¬ 
some, also good wine and sweet water. 
I'hen while she ate she heard all their 
.story. It seemed that more than a year 
ago the Romans, marching on Jericho, 
had fallen upon their village and put a 
number of them to death, seizing others 
as slaves. ’Fhereon the remnant 
Jerusalem, where many more perished, 
for, being peaceable folk, all the factions 
robbed and slew them. Seeing, at last, 
that to live at large in the city w'ould be 
to doom themselves to extinction, and 
yet not daring to leave it, they sought 
a refuge in this underground place, of 
which, as it chanced, one of their brethren 
had the sf'cret. This he had inherited from 
his father, who, in turn, inherited it from 
his father, so that it was known to no 
other living man. 

Here by degrees they laid up a groat 
store of provisions of all sorts, of charcoal 
for burning, and other necessaries, carry¬ 
ing into tlie place also clothes, bedding, 
cooking utensils and even some rough 
furniture. These preparations being made, 
the fifty of them who remained removed 
themselves to the vaults whfflre now they 
had ah'cady dwelt three months, and here, 
so far as was possible, continued to prac¬ 
tise the rules of their Order. Miriam asked 
how they kept their health in this dark¬ 
ness, to which they replied that some¬ 
times they went out by that path which 
she had just followed, and mingled with 
the people in the city, returning to their 
hole at night. Ithiel and his companion 
were on such a journe.y when they found 
her. Also they had another passage to 
the upper air which they would show her 
laior. 

When Miriam had finished eating, 
dressed her hurt, and rested a while, they 
took her to explore the wonders of the 
place. Beyond this great cistern, that 
wsis their common room, lay more to the 
number of six or seven, one of the smallest 
of which was given to Nehushta and 
herself to dwell in. Others were filled 
with stores enough to last them ail for 
months. I..ast of all was a cave, not very 
large, but deep, ^vBich always held sweet 
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water. Doubtless there was a spring at 
the bottom of it, which, when the other 
rain-fed tanks grew dry, still kept it sup¬ 
plied. From this cistern, that had been 
used for generations after the others were 
abandoned, a little stair ran upwards, 
worn smooth by the feet of folk long 
dead, who had come hither to draw w^ater. 

“ Where does it lead ? ” asked Miriam. 

“ To the ruined tower above,” answered 
Ithiel. “ Nay, another time I will show 
you. Now your place is made ready for 
you, go, let Nehushta bathe your foot, and 
for you must need it sorely.” 

So Miriam went and laid herself down to 
rest in the little cemented vault which 
was to be her home for four long months ; 
and being worn out, notwithstanding the 
sufferings she had passed and her fears 
for her grandfather, slept there as soundly 
as ever she had done in her wind-swept 
chamber at the palace of Tyre, or in her 
house at the village of the Essenes. 

When she awoke and saw the darkness 
all about her, she thought that it must be 
night; then remembering that in this 
place it was always night, called to 
Nehushta, who uncovered the little lamp 
that burned in a corner of the vault, and 
went out, to return presently with the 
news that, according to the Essenes, it 
was day. So she rose and put on her 
robes, and they passed together into the 
great chamber. Here they found the 
Essenes at prayer and making their reve¬ 
rences to the sun which they could not 
see, after which they ate their morning 
meal. Now Miriam spoke to Ithiel, telling 
him of her trouble about her grandfather, 
who, if he himself still lived, would think 
that she was dead. 

“ One thing is certain,” replied her 
great-uncle: “that you shall not go 
out to seek him, nor must you tell him 
of yopr hiding-place, since soon or late this 
might mean that all of us would be 
destroyed, if only for the sake of the fopd 
which we have hoarded.” 

Miriam asked if she could not send a 
message. He answered: 

“ No, since none would dare to take it.” 
In the end, however, after she had pleaded 
■with him long and earnestly, it was agreed 
that she should write the words, “ I am 
safe and well, but in a place that I inust 
not ten you oS^"” and sign her name u^on 
a piece of parchment. This lettm? Ithiel, 
who purpled to creep put into the mty 


that evening disguised as a beggar, to 
seek for tidings, said he would take, 
and, if might be, bribe some soldier to 
deliver it to Benoni at the house of the 
high priest, if he were there. 

So Miriam wrote the letter, and at 
nightfall Ithiel and another brother 
departed, taking it with them. 

On the following morning they returned, 
safe, but with a dreadful tale of the 
slaughters in the city and in the Temple 
courts, where the mad faotipns still fought 
furiously. 

“ Your tidings, my uncle ? ” said 
Miriam, rising to meet him. “ Does he 
still live ? ” 

“ Be of good comfort,” he answered. 
“ Benoni reached the house of Mathias 
in safety, and Caleb also, and now they 
are sheltering within the Temple walls. 
This much 1 had from one of the high 
priest’s guards, who, for the price of a 
piece of-gold I gave him, swore that he 
would deliver the letter without fail. 
But, child, I will take no more, for that 
soldier eyed me curiously and said it was 
scarcely safe for beggars to carry gold.” 

Miriam thanked him for his goodness 
and his news, saying that they lifted a 
weight from her heart. 

“ I have other tidings that may perhaps 
make it lighter still,” went on the old 
man, looking at her sideways. “ Titus 
with a mighty host draws near to Jeru¬ 
salem from Csesarca.” 

“ There is no joy in that tale,” replied 
Miriam, “ for it means that the Holy 
City will bo besieged and taken.” 

“ Nay, but among that host is otte who, 
if all the stories are true,” and again he 
glanced at her face, “ would rather take 
you than the city.” , 

“ Who ? ” she said, pressing her hands 
against her heart and turning redder than 
the lamplight. 

“ One of Titus’ prefects of horse, the 
noble Roman, Marcus, whom in bygone 
days you knew by the banks of 
Jordan.” 

Now the red blood fled back to Miriam’s 
heart, and she turned so faint that had 
not the^wail been near at hand she would 
have fallen. ♦ 

“ Marcus ? ” she said. “ Well, ho swore 
that be would come, yet it will bring 
him little nearer me;’’ and sbe turned 
and sought her chambers ^ 

So Marcus had cpme. slitpe he ^nt the 
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letter and the ring that was -upon her 
hand, and the pearls which were about 
her throat, she had heard no more of him. 
Twice she had written and forwarded the 
writings by the most trusty messenger 
whom she could find, but whether they 
reached him she did not know. For more 
than two years the silence between them 
had been that of death, till, indeed, at 
times she thought that lie must be dead. 
And now he was come back, a commander 
in the army of Titus, who marched to 
punish the rebellious Jews. Would she 
ever see him again ? Miriam could not 
tell. Yet she knelt and prayed from her 
pure heart that, if it were once only, she 
might speak with him face to face. Indeed, 
it was this hope of meeling that, more 
than any other, supported her through 
all* those dreadful days. 

A w'eek went by, and although the hurt 
to her foot had healed, like some flower 
in the dark Miriam drooped and Ijmguished 
in those gloomy vaults. Twice she prayed , 
her uncle to be allowed to creep to the 
mouth of the hole behind the ridge of 
rock, there to breathe the fresh air and see 
the blessed sky. But this he would not 
suffer. The thing was too dangerous, he 
said ; for although none knew the secret 
of their hiding-place, already two or three 
fugitives had found their way into the 
quarries by other entrances, and these it 
was very difficult to pass unseen. 

“ So be it,” answered Miriam, and crept 
’ back to her cell. 

Nehushta looked after her anxiously, 
then said: 

“ If she cannot have air I think that she 
will soon die. Is there no way ? ” 

” One,” answered Ithiel, “ but I fear 
to take it.* The staircase from the spring 
leads to an ancient tower that, I am told, 
once was a palace of the kings, but now 
for these many years has been deserted, 
for its entrance is bricked up lest thieves 
should make it their home. None can 
come into that tower, nor is it used for 
purposes of war, not standing upon any 
waif, and there she might sit at peace 
and see the sun; yet I fear to let her 
do so.” . • 

“ It must be risked,” answered Ne¬ 
hushta. “ Take me to visit this place.” 

So Ithiel led her to the cistern, and 
•from the cistern up a flight of steps to a 
little vaulted^^amber, into which they 
entered throd^ a stone trap-door, made 


of the same substance as the paving of the 
chamber, so that, when it was closed, 
none would guess that there was a passage 
beneath. From this old store-room, for 
such it doubtless was^. ran more steps, 
ending, to all appearance, in a blank wall. 
Coming to it, Ithiel thrust a piece of flat 
iron, a foot or more in length, into a crack 
in this wall, lifted some stone latch within, 
and pushed, whereon a block of masonry 
of something more than the height and 
width of a man, and quite a yard in 
thickness, swung outwards. Nehushta 
passed through the aperture, follow'^'^'v 
Ithiel. 

” See,” he said, loosing his hold of the 
stone, which without noise instantly 
closed, so that behind them there appeared 
to be nothing but a wall, “ it is well hung, 
is it not ? and to come hither without 
this iron would be dangerous. Here is 
the crack where it must be set to lift the 
latch within.” 

“ Whoever lived here guarded their 
food and water well,” answered Nehushta. 

Then Ithiel showed her the place. It 
w'as a massive tower of a square of about 
forty feet, whereof the only doorway, as 
he told her, had been bricked up many 
years before to keep the thieves and vaga¬ 
bonds from sheltering there. In height it 
must have measured nearly a hundred 
feet, and its roof had long ago rotted 
away. The staircase, which was of stone, 
still remained, however, lejiding to four 
galleries, also of stone. Perhaps Once 
there were floors as well, but if so these 
had vanished, only the stone galleries and 
their balustrades remaining. Ithiel led 
Nehushta up the stair, which, though 
narrow, was safe and easy. Resting at 
each story, at length they came to that 
gallery which projected from its sides 
within ten feet of the top of the tower, and 
saw Jerusalem and the country round 
spread like a map beneath. Then, as it 
was sunset, they returned- At the foot 
of the stair Itlxiel gave Nehushta the 
piece of iron and showed her how to lift 
the secret latch and pull upon the block 
of hewn stone that was a door, so that it 
opened to swing to again behind them. 

Next morning, before it was datra in 
the world above, Miriam aroused Ne¬ 
hushta. She had been promised that this 
day she should be taken up the Old 
Tower, and so great was her long^ for 
the scent of the*free air and the sight of 
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the blue sky that she had scarcely closed 
her eyes this night. 

“ Have patience, lady,” said Nehushta, 
“ have patience. We cannot start until 
the Essenes have finished their prayers to 
the sun, which, down in this black hole, 
they worship more earnestly than ever.” 

So Miriam waited, though she would 
eat nothing, till at length Ithiel came and 
led them past the cistern up the stairs to 
the store or treasure charal)er, where the 
trap-door stood wide, since, except in 
case of some danger, they had no need 
it. Ne.xt, they reached the door 
of solid stone w'hich Ithiel show'ed her 
how to open, and entered the base of the 
massive building. There, far above lier, 
Miriam saw the sky again, red with the 
lights of morning, and at the sight of it 
clapped her hands and called aloud. 

Hush ! ” said Ithiel. “ These walls 
are thick, yet it is not safe to raise a voice 
of joy in Jerusalem, that home of a 
thousand miseries, lest, perchance, some 
should hear it through a cleft in the 
masonry, and cause search to be made 
for the singer. Now, if you will, follow me.” 

So they went up and up, till at last they 
reached the topmost gallery, where the 
wall was pierced with loopholes and over¬ 
hanging platforms, whence stones and 
other missiles could be hurled upon an 
attacking force. Miriam looked out 
eagerly, walking round the gallery from 
aperture to aperture. 

To the south lay the marble courts and 
glittering buildings of the Temple, whence, 
although men fought daily in them, the 
smoke of sacrifice still curled up to heaven. 
Behind these were the Upper and the 
liOwer City, crowded with thousands of 
houses, packed, every one of them, with 
human beings who had fled hither for 
refuge, or, notwithstanding the dangers 
of the time, to celebrate the Passover. 
To the east was the rugged valley of 
Jehoshaphat, and beyond it the Mount 
of Olives, green with trees soon to be laid 
low by the Romans. To the north the new 
city of Bezetha, bordered by the thii-d 
wall and the rocky lands beyond. Not 
far away, also, but somewhat in front of 
them .and to the left, rose the mighty 
tower-of Antonia, now one of the strong¬ 
holds of John of Gischala and the Zealots, 
while also to the west, across the wdth 
of the city, were the towers of Hippicus, 
Phasael and Mariamne, .backed by the 


splendid-^palace of Herod. Besides these 
Avere walls, fortresses, gates and palaces 
without number, so intricate and many 
that the eye could scarcely follow or 
count them, and, between, the number¬ 
less narrow streets of Jerusalem. These 
and many other things Ithiel pointed out 
to Miriam, who listened eagerly till he 
wearied of the task. Then they looked 
downwards through the overhanging plat¬ 
forms of stone to the large market-place 
beneath and to the front, ,and upon the 
roofs of the houses, mostly of the humbler 
sort, that were built behind almost up 
to the w'alls (,)f the Old Tower, Avhereon 
many people were gathered as though 
for safety, eating their morning meal, 
talking anxiously together, and even 
praying. 

Whilst they were thus engaged, Ne- 
hushta touched Miriam and pointed to 
the road which ran from the Valley of 
Thorns (ui the north-east. She looked, 
and saw a grt^al cloud of dust that ad- 
‘ vaneed swiftly, ■ and presently, through 
the dtist, the sheen of spears and 
armour. 

“ The Romans ! ” said Nehushta quietly. 

She was not the only one Avho had 
caught sight of them, for suddenly the 
battlement of every wall and tower, the 
roof of every lofty ho\ise, the upper 
courts of the Temple, and .all high places 
became crowded with thousands and tens 
of thousands of heads, ciwrh of them 
staring towards that advancing dust*. In 
silence they stared as though their multi¬ 
tudes were stricken dumb, till presently, 
from far below out of the maze of u'inding 
streets, floated the wail of a single voice. 

“ Woe, woe to Jerusalem ! ” said the 
voice. ” Woe, woe to the City and the 
Temple ! ” 

Jliey shuddered, and as it seemed to 
them, all the listening thousands within 
reach -of that mournful cry shuddered also. 

“ Ay ! ” repeated Ithiel, “ woe to 
Jerusalem, for yonder comes her doom.” 

Now on the more rot^ky ground the 
dust grew thinner, and through it they 
could distinguish the divisions of the 
mighty «army of destroyers. First came 
thousands of Syrian aUie.s and clouds of 
scouts and archers, who searched the 
country far and wide. Next appeared 
the road-makera and the camp-setters, 
the beasts of burden wilih the gejreral’s 
baggage and its great esewk followed by 
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Titus himself, his bodyguard ani officers, 
by pikcmen and by horsemen. Then were 
seen strange and terrible-looking engines 
of war beyond count, and with them the 
tribunes, and the captains of cohorts and 
their guards who preceded the ensigns, 
and that “ abomination of desolation,” 
the Roman Eagles, surrounded by bands 
of trumpeters, who from time to time 
uttered their loud, defiant note. After 
them marched’ the vast army in ranks 
six deep, divided into legions and fol¬ 
lowed by thefr camp-bearers and squad¬ 
rons of horse. Lastly were seen the parks 
of baggage, and mercenaries by thousands 
and tons of thousands. On the Hill of 
Saul the great host halted and began to 
encamp. An hour later a band of horse¬ 
men five, or six hundred strong emerged 
oqt of this camp and marched along the 
straight road to Jerusalem. 

“it is Titus himself,” said Ithiol. 
“ See, the Imperial Standard goes before 
him.” 

On they came till, from their lofty' 
perch, Miriam, who wa.s keen-sighted, 
could see their separab'. armour and tell 
the colour of their horses. Eagerly she 
searched tliem with her eyes, for well she 
gue.ssed that Marcus would be one of tho.se 
who accompanied his gomeral upon this 


service. That plumed warrior might be 
he, or that with the purple cloak, or that 
who galloped out from near by the 
Standard on an errand. He was there; 
she was sure that he w’as there, and yet 
they were as far apart as when the great 
sea rolled between them. 

Now, as they reconnoitred, and were 
passing the Tower of Women, of a sudden 
the gate opened, and from alleys and 
houses wlicTe they had lain in ambush 
were poured out thousands of the Jews. 
Right tlu’ough the thin line of horsemen 
they pierced, uttering savage crieSi>Afa,e.u 
doubled back upon the severed ends. 
Many were cut down ; Miriam could see 
them falling from their horses. The Im- 
j)crial Standard sank, then rose and sank 
again to rise once more. Now dust hid 
the c!ombat, and she thought that all the 
Romans must be slain. But no, for 
present ly they began to appear beyond the 
dust, riding back by the Avay they had 
come, though fewer than they were. 
They had charged through the multitudes 
of Jews and escaped. But who had 
e.scaped, and who were left behind ? 
Ah ! that she could not tell ; and it was 
with a sick and anxious heart that Miriam 
descended the steps of the tower into the 
darkne.ss of the eaves. 


CHAFTER 

WH.'i.T I’ASSED IN THE TOWER. 


Nearly four months had gone bj'. Per¬ 
haps, during the whole history of the world 
there never has Ijeen and never will bt; 
more cruel suffering than was endured by 
the inha^tants of Jerusalem during that 
period, or rather by the survivors of the 
nation of the Jews w'ho were crowded 
together within its walls. Forgetting 
their internecine quarrels in the face of 
overwhelming danger, too late the factions 
united and fought against the common foe 
with a ferocity tjiat has been seldom 
equalled. They left nothing undone 
which desperate men could do. Again 
and again they sallied forth agmnst the 
Romans, slaughtering ^thousands of them. 
They captured their battering-rams and 
catapults. They undermined the great 
wooden towers which Titus erected against 
' their walls, and.burnt them. With varying 
success they upfiide sally upon sally. Titus 


took the third wall and the new city of 
Bezetha. Ho took the second wall and 
j)ulled it down. Then he sent Josephus, 
the historian, to persuade the Jews to 
surrender, but his countrymen cursed and 
stoned him, and the war went on. 

At length, as it seemed to be impossible 
to carry the place by assault, Titus adopted 
a surer and more terrible plan. Enclosing 
the first unconquered wall, the Temple, 
and the fortresses by another wall of his 
own making, he sat down and waited for 
starvation to do its wwk. Then came 
the famine. At the beginning, before the 
maddened, devil-inspired factions began to 
destroy each other and to prey upon tho 
peaceful people, Jerusalem was amply 
provisioned. But each party squandered 
the stores that w'oro -within its reach, and. 
whenever they could do so, burnt those of 
their rivals, so Ijiift the food which might 
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have supplied the whole city for months 
vanished quickly in orgies of w'anton 
waste and destruction. Now all, or almost 
all, was gone, and by tens and hundreds 
of thousands the people starved. 

Those who are curious about such 
matters, those who desire to know how 
much human beings can endure, and of 
what savagery they can be capable when 
hunger drives them, may find these 
details set out in the pages of Josephus, 
the renegade Jewish historian. It serves 
no good purpose and will not help our 
story , , to repeat them ; indeed, for the 
TulJst part they are too terrible to be 
repeated. History does not record, and 
the mind of man cannot invent a cruelty 
which was not practised by the famished 
Jew'S upon other Jews suspected of the 
crime of having hidden food to feed them¬ 
selves or their families. Now the fearful 
prophecy was fulfilled, and it came about 
that mothers devoured their own infants, 
and children snatched the last morsel of 
bread from the lips of their dying parents. 
If these things were done between those 
who were of one blood, what dreadful 
torment was there that was not practised 
by stranger upon stranger ? Tlie city 
went mad beneath the w'eight of its abomi¬ 
nable and obscene misery. Thousands 
perished every day, and every. night 
thousands more escaped, or attempted 
to escape, to the Romans, who caught the 
poor wretches and crucified them teneath 
the w'alls, till there was! no more wood of 
which to make the crosses, and no^more 
ground whereon to stand them. 

All these things and many others 
Miriam saw from her place of outlook in 
the gallery of the deserted tower. She 
saw the people lying dead by hundreds in 
the streets beneath. She saw the robbers 
hale them from their houses and torture 
them to discover the hiding-place of the 
food which they were supposed to have 
hidden, and when they failed, put them 
to the sw'ord. She saw the Valley of the 
Kidron and the lower slopes of the Mount 
of Olives covered with captive Jews 
writhing on their crosses, there to die as 
the Messiah whom they had rejected, 
died. She saw the furious attacks, the 
yet more furious allies nafid the dreadful 
daily slaught^, till at length her heart 
grew so sick vrithih heri thet idfhough she 
still took refuge ih tiio riilhbd toweip^- t^ 


escape the gloom beneath, Miriam would 
spend whole hours lying on her face, her 
fingers thrust into her ears, that she might 
shut out the sights and sounds of this un¬ 
utterable woe. 

Meanwhile, the Essones, who still had 
stores of food, ventured forth but rarely, 
lest the good condition of their bodies, 
although their faces were white as death 
from dwelling in the darkness, should 
tempt the starving hordds to seize and 
torture them in the hope of discovering 
the hiding-places of their nutriment. 
Indeed, to several of the brethren this 
happened; but in obedience to their 
oaths, as w'ill be seen in the instance of 
the past President Theophilus—who went 
out and v'as iv> more heard of—they 
endured all and died without a murmur, 
having betrayed nothing. Still, notwith¬ 
standing the danger, driven to it b}^ utter 
weariness of their confinement in the 
dark and by the desire of obtaining news, 
from time to time one of them would 
' creep forth at night to return again before 
daybreak. From these men INtiriara heard 
that after the murder of the high priest 
Mathias and his sons, togetlier with 
sixteen of the Sanhedrim, on a charge of 
correspondence with the Romans, her 
grandfather, Benoni, had been elected to 
that body, in which he exercised much 
influence and caused many to lie put to 
death who were accused of treason or of 
favouring the Roman cause. Caleb also 
was in the Temple and foremost in every 
fight. He was said to have sworn an 
oath that he ivould slay the Ih-efect of 
Horse, Marcus, with whom he had an 
ancient quarrel, or bo slain himself. It 
was told, indeed, that they had met once 
already and struck some blows at each 
other, before they were scparaled by an 
accident of war. 

The beginning of August came at length, 
and the wretched city, in addition to its 
other miseries, panted in the heat of a 
scorching summer sun and was poisoned 
by the stench from the dead bo(hes that 
filled the streets and were hurled in 
thousands from the walls. Now the 
Romans had set up their battering engines 
at the very gate« of the Temple and, 
slowly but surely were winning their way 
into its, outer courts. 

0n a cer taip ni^it, about an hour before 
the dawn, Miriam woke Nehushta, telling 
her th^t she uns stifiin^^here in those 
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vaults and must ascend the tower. 
Nehushta said that it was folly, whereon 
Miriam answered that she would go alone. 
This she would not Suffer her to do, so 
together they passed up the stairs accord¬ 
ing to custom, and having gained the base 
of the tower through the swinging door of 
stone, climbed the steps that ran in the 
thickness of the wall till they reached 
the topmost gallery. Here they sat, 
fanned by the faint night uind, and 
watched the fires of the Romans stretched 
far and wide around the walls and even 
among the ruins of the houses almost 
beneath them, since that part of the city 
was taken. 

Presently the dawn broke, a splendid 
fearful dawn. It was as tflough the angel 
of the daybreak had dipped liis wing into a 
sca» of blood and dashed it against the 
brow of Night, still crowned with her 
fading stars. Of a sudden the heavens 
were filled with blots and threads of 
flaming colour latticed against the pale 
background of the twilight sky. Miriam 
watched it with a kind of rapture, letting 
its glory and its peace sink into her 
troubled soul, while from below arose 
the sound of aw'akening camps making 
ready .for the daily battle. Soon a ray 
of burning light, cast like a spear from 
the crest of the Mount of Olives across 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat, struck full 
upon the gold-roofed Temple and its 
courts. At its coming, as though at a 
Signal, the northern gates were thrown 
wide, and through them poured a flood 
of gaunt and savage warriors. They 
came on in thousands, uttering fierce 
war-cries. Some pickets of Romans 
tried to stay their rush ; in a minute 
they were overcome and destroyed. Now 
they were surging round the feet of a 
great wooden tower filled with archers. 
Here the fight was desperate, for the 
soldiers of Titus rushed up by companies 
to defend their engine. But they could 
not drive back that onset, and presently 
the tower was on fire, and in a last mad 
effort to save their lives its defenders were 
casting themselves headlong from the 
Iqfty platform. With shouts of triumph 
the Jews rushed through the breaches in 
the second i^all, and leaving what re¬ 
mained of the castle of Antonia on the left, 
poured down into the mar^e of 'streets and 
ruined hpuees that lay immediately behind 
the Old Tower Whence Miriam watched. 


In front of this building, which the 
Romans had never attempted to enter, 
since for military purposes it was useless 
to them, lay the open space, once, ^ no 
doubt, part of its garden, but of late years 
used as a cattle market and a place where 
young men exercised themselves in arms. 
Bordering the w’asto on its further side 
were strong fortifications, the camping 
ground of the twelfth and fifteenth legions. 
Across this open space those who re¬ 
mained of the Romans fled back towards 
their outer line, followed by swarms of 
furious Jews. They gained them, 
as were not overtaken, but the Jews 
who pursued were met with so fierce 
a charge, delivered by the fresh troops 
behind the defences, that they were 
in turn swept back and took refuge 
among the ruined houses. Suddenly 
Miriam’s attention became concentrated^ 
upon the mounted officer who led this* 
charge, a gallant-looking man clad in 
, splendid armour, whose clear, ringing 
voice, as he uttered the words of command, 
had caught her ear even tlirough the 
tumult and the shouting. The Roman 
onslaught having reached its limit, began 
to fall back again like the water from an 
exhausted wave upon a slope of sand. 
At the moment the Jews were in no con¬ 
dition to press the enemy’s retreat, so 
that the moimted officer, who withdrew 
last of all, had time to turn his horse, and 
heedless of the arrows that sang about 
him, to study the ground now strewn 
with the wounded and the dead. Pre¬ 
sently he looked up at the deserted tower 
as though wondering whether he could 
make use of it, and Miriam saw his face. 
It was Marcus, grown older, more thought¬ 
ful also, and altered somewhat by a short 
curling beard, but still Marcu^^dno oth®r. 
“ Look ! look ” she said. 

Nehushta nodded. “ Yes, it is he; 
I thought BO from the first. And now, 
having seen him, lady, shall we be going ? ” 
“ Going! ” said Miriam, “ wherefore ? ” 
“ Because one army or the other may 
chance to tliink that this building would 
bo useful td them, and break open the 
wallod-up door. Also they might explore 

this staircase, and then-” 

“ And then,” answered Miriam quietly, 
“we should be taken. What of it? If 
the Jews find us wo are of their part 3 »^ 
if ti^e Romans—well| I do not greatly fear 
the Romans.” • 
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“ You mean you do not fear one Roman. 
But who knows but that he presently may 
lie dead-” 

“ Oh! say it not,” answered Miriam, 
pressing her hand upon her heart. ‘ ‘ Nay, 
safe or unsafe, I will see this fight out. 
Look, yonder is Caleb—yes, Caleb himself 
shouting to the Jews. How fierce is his 
face, like that of a hyena in a snare. 
Nay, now 1 will not go—go you and lea ve 
me in peace to watch the end.” 

“ Since you are too heavy and strong 
for my old arms to carry down those 
steps, so be it,’’.answered Nehushta 
calmly. “ After all, W'c have food with 
us, and our angels can guard us as well 
on the top of a tower as in those dirty 
cisterns. Also this fray is worth the 
watching,” 

As she spoke, the Romans, having re¬ 
formed, led by the Prefect Marcus and 
other officers, advanced from their en¬ 
trenchment, to be met half-way by the 
Jew's, now reinforced from the Temple, 
among whom w'as Caleb. There, in the 
open space, they fought hand to hand, 
for neither force would yield an inch. 
Miriam, watching through the stone bars 
from above, had eyes for only tw'o of all 
that multitude of men—Marcus, whom 
she loved, and Caleb, whom she feared. 
Marcus w'as attacked by a Jew, who 
stabbed his horse, to be instantly stabbed 
himself by a Roman who came to the 
rescue of his commander. After this he 
fought on foot. Caleb killed first one 
soldier and then another. Watching him, 
Miriam grew aware that he was cutting 
his way towards some point, and that the 
point was Marcus. This Marcus seemed 
to know ; at least, he also strove to cut 
his way towards Caleb. Nearer and nearer 
they came, fHil at length they met and 
began to rain blows upon each other ; 
but not for long, for just then a charge 
of some Roman horsemen separated 
them. After this both parties retired to 
their lines, taking their wotmded with 
them. 

Thus, with pauses, sometimes of two 
or three hours, the fight went on from 
morning to noon, and from noon to sunset. 
During the latter part of the time the 
Romans made no more attacks, but were 
contented with defending themselves 
while they awaited reinforcements from 
without the ©ity, or perhaps the results 
of some counter-attack ki another part. 


Thus the advantage rested, or seemed 
to rest, with the Jews, who held all the 
ruined houses and swept the open spaces 
w'ith their arrows. Now it was that 
Nehushta’s fears were justified, for having 
a little lei.sure the Jews took a beam of 
wood and battered in the wallod-up 
doorway of the tower. 

“ Look ! ” said Nehushta, pointing dowTi. 

“ Oh, Nou ! ” Miriam answered, “ I was 
WTong. I have run you into danger. 
But indeed I could not g®. What shall 
we do now ? ” 

“ Sit quiet until they come to take us,” ^ 
said Nehushta grimly, “ and then, if they 
give us time, explain as best we may.” 

As it chanced, however, the Jews did 
not come, since*'they feared tliat if they 
mounted the stair some sudden rush of 
Romans might trap such of them as were 
within before they had time to descend 
again. Only they made use of the base of 
the tower to shelter those of their wounded 
whose liurts w(?re so desperate that they 
dared not move them. 

Now the lighting having ceased for .a 
while, the soldiers of both sides amused 
themselves with shouting taunts and in¬ 
sults at each other, or challenges to single 
combat. Presently Caleb step})ed forward 
from the shelter of a wall and called out 
that if the Prefect Marcus would meet 
him alone in the open space he had sqme- 
thing to say which he would be glad to 
hear. Thereupon. Marcus .step})ing out 
from his defences, where several of liis 
officers seemed to be striving to detain 
him, answered; 

“ I will come,” and walked to the 
centre of the market, where he was met 
by Caleb. 

Here the tw'O of them spoke together 
alone, but of what they said Miriam and 
Nehushta, watching from above, could 
catch no word. 

“ Oh ! will they fight V ” said Miriam. 

“ It seems likely, since each of them 
has sworn to slay the other,” answered 
Nehushta. 

While she spolo?!, Marcus, shaking his 
head as though to decline some proposal, 
and jjofnting to the men of his command, 
who stood up witching him, turned to 
walk back to his own lines, followed by 
C,aleb, who ^shouted out that he was a 
coward and did not dare to stand alone 
before him. At this insulfc^larcus winced, 
then went on again, doubtifesa because he 
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thought it his duty to rejoin his company* 
whereon Caleb, drawing his sword, struck 
him with the flat of it across the back. 
Now the Jews laughed, while the Romans 
uttered a shout of rage at the intolerable 
affront offered to their commander. As 
for Marcus, ho wheeled round, sword in 
hand, and flew straight at Caleb’s throat. 

But it was for this that the Jew had been 
waiting, since he know that no Roman, 
and least of all Marcus, would submit to 
the indignity of such a blow. As liis 
adversary came on, made almost blind 
with fur 3 ^ he leapt to one side lightly as a 
lion leaps, and with all the force of his 
long sinewy arm brought down his heavy 
sword upon the head of Marcus. The 
helm was good, or the skull beneath must 
have been split in two \>y that blow, 
which, as it was, shore through it and bit 
deeply into the bone. Beneath the shock 
Marcus staggered, threw his arms wide, 
and let fall his sword. With a shout 
t'aleb sprang at him to make an end of 
him, but before he could strike the Roman 
seemed to recover himself, and, knowing 
that his weapon was gone, did th(^ only 
thing he could, rushed straight at his foe. 
Caleb’s sword fell upon his shoulder, but 
the tempered mail withstood it, and next 
instant Marcus had gripped him in his 
arms. Down they came together to the 
earth, rolling over each other, the Jew 
trying to stab the Roman, the Roman 
to choke the Jew with hi.s bare hand. 
Ihen from the Roman lines rose a cry of 

Rescuie ! ” and from the Jew's a cry of 
“ Take him.” 

Out poured the combatants from either 
side of the market-place by hundreds and 
by thousands, and there in its centre, 
round the struggling forms of Caleb and 
of Marcus,‘began the fiercest fight of all 
that day. Where men stood, there they 
fell, for none would give back, since the 
Romans, outnumbered though they were, 
preferred to die rather than leave a 
wounded and beloved captain a prisoner 
in the hands of cruel enemies, while the 
Jews knew too well the value of such a 
prize to let it escape them easily. So great 
was the slaughter that presently Marcus 
and Caleb were hidden beneath the*bodies 
of the fallen. More lind more Jew's 
rushed into the fray, biit still the Romans 
pushed onwards with steady valour, 
fighting shoulder to shoulder and shield 
to shield. 


Then of a sudden, with a savage yell, 
a fresh body of Jews, three or four hundred 
strong, appeared at tlie west end of the 
markct-placo and charged upon the 
Romans, taking them in flank. The 
officer in command saw his danger, 
and knowing that it was better that 
his captain should die w'ith those who 
were already fallen, than that the 
whole company should be destroyed 
and the arms of Caesar suffer a grave 
defeat, gave orders for a retirement. 
Steadily, as though they were on parade, 
and dragging w'ith them those of their 
wounded comrades who could not wW,i, 
the legionaries fell back, heedless of the 
storm of spears and arrows, reaching their 
own lines before the outflanking body of 
Jews could get among them. Then seeing 
that there w’as nothing more to be gained, 
since to attempt to storm the Roman works 
was hopeless, the victorious Jews also 
retreated, this time not to the houses 
behind the tow'cr, but only to the old 
, market wall thirty or forty paces in front 
of it, which they proceeded to hold and 
strengthen in the fading light. Seeing 
that they were lost, such of the w'ounded 
Romans as remained upon the field com¬ 
mitted suicide, preferring to fall upon their 
own spears than into the hands of tho 
Jews to be tortured and crucified. Also 
for this deed they had another reason, 
since it was the decree of Titus that any 
soldier who was taken living should be 
publicly disgraced by name and expelled 
from the ranks of tho legion, and, if 
recaptured, in addition suffer death or 
banishment. 

Gladly would Marcus have followed 
their example and thereby—though he 
knew it not—save himself much misery 
and shame in the future, but ho had 
neither time nor weapon; moreover, so 
weak w'as ho wdth struggling and the loss 
of blood, that even as he and Caleb were 
dragged by savage hands from among 
the fallen, he fainted. At first they 
thought that he w-as dead, but one of 
tho Jews, who chanced to be a physician 
by trade, declared that this was not so, 
and that if he w'ere left quiet for a while, 
he w6uld come to himself again. There¬ 
fore, as they desired to preserve this 
Prefect alive, either to be held as an host¬ 
age or to be executed in sight of the army 
of Titus, they brought him into the Old 
Tower, clearing it o| their own wounded 
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except such of them as had already 
breathed their last. Here they set a 
guard over him, though of this there 
seemed to be little need, and went under 
the command of the victorious Caleb to 
assist in strengthening the market-wall. 

All these tWngs Miriam watched from 
above in such an agony of fear and doubt, 
that at times she thought that she would 
die. She saw her lover and Caleb fall 
locked in each other’s arms ; she saw the 
hideous fray that raged around them. 
She saw them dragged from the heap of 
slain , and at the end of it all, by the last 
^?0it of day, saw Marcus, living or dead, 
she knew not which, borne into the tower, 
and there laid upon the ground. 

“ Take comfort,” whispered Nehushta, 
pitying her dreadful grief. “ The lord 
Marcus lives. If he w'ore dead they w'ould 
have stripped him and left his body with 
the others. He lives, and they propose 
to hold him captive, else they would have 
suffered Caleb to put his sword through 
him, as you noted he wnshed to do so soon • 
as he found his feet.” 

“ Captive,” answered Miriam. “ That 
means that he will be crucified like the 
others whom we saw yesterday upon the 
Temple wall.” 

Nehushta shrugged her shoulders. 

“ It may be so,” she said, “ unless he 
finds means to destroy himself or—is 
saved.” 

“ Saved ! How can he be saved ? ” 
Then in her woe the poor girl fell upon 
her knees, clasping her hands and murmur¬ 
ing : “ Oh! Jesus Christ whom I serve, 
teach me how to save Marcus. Oh! 
Jesus, I love him, although he is not a 
Christian; love him also because I love 
him, and teach me how to save him. Or 
if one must die, take my hfe for his, oh ! 
take my life for his.” 

“ Cease,” said Nehushta, for I think 
I hear an answer to your prayer. Look 
now, he is laid just where the stair starts 
and not six feet fromjifce stone door that 
leads down to the cistern. Except for 
some dead men the tower is empty ; also 
the two sdntries stand outside ^he breaech 
in the brickwork with which it was Svalled 
up, because there they find pipre light, 
and their prisoner is unarmed and helpless 
and cannot attempt escape. Now if the 
Homan lives and can stand, why shonld 
we not open that door and thrust him 
through it ?^ 


“ But the Jews might see us and discover 
the secret of the hiding-idace of the 
Essenes, whom they would kill because 
they have hidden food.” 

“ Once Ave were the other side of the door, 
they could never come at them, even if 
they have time to try,” answered Ne¬ 
hushta. “ Before ever they could burst 
the door the stone trap beneath can be 
closed and the roof of the stair that leads- 
to it let down by knocking away the props 
and flooded in such a fashion that a week 
of labour would not cleafr it out again. 
Oh ! have no fear, the Essenes know and 
have guarded against this danger.” 

Miriam throw her arms about the neck 
of Nehushta and kissed her. 

“ We will try^, Nou, we will try,” she 
whispered, “ and if we fail, why then we 
can die with him.” 

“ To you that prospect may be pleaffing, 
but I have no desire to die with the lord 
Marcus,” answered Nehushta drily. “ In¬ 
deed, although I like him well, were it not 
for yoAir sake I should leave him to his 
chance. Nay, do not ansAver or give way 
to too much hope. Remember, perhaps 
he is dead, as he seems to be.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Miriam wildly, “we 
must find out. Shall we go now ? ” 

“ Ay, Avhile there is still a little light, 
for these steps are breakneck in the dark. 
No, do you follow me.” 

So on they glided down t;hc ancient, dark¬ 
some stairway, where owls liooted and bats 
flittered in their faces. Now they Avere at 
the last flight, which descended to a little 
recess set at right angles to the steps 
and flush A^ith the floor of the basement, 
for once the door of the stairway had opened 
here. Thus a person standing on the last 
stair could not be seen by any in the tower. 
They reached the step and hafted. Then 
very stealthily Nehushta Avent on to her 
hands and knees and thrust her head 
forward so that she could look into the 
base of the tower. It was dark as the 
grave, only a faint gleam of starlight 
•reflected from his armour showed where 
Marcus lay, so close that she could touch 
him with her hand. Also almost opposite 
to her Jhe gloom Avas relieved by a patch of 
faint grey light. ^Here it was that the wall 
had been broken in, for Nehirshta could 
see the shadows of the sentries crossing 
ana recrossing before the ragged opening. 

leant yet lower towanls. Marcus 
and listened. He was n^t deed, for be 
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breathed. More, she heard him stir his 
hand, and thought that she could see it 
move upwards towards his wounded head. 
Then she drew back. * 

“ Lady,” she whispered, “ he lives, and 
1 think he is awake. Now you must do 
the rest, as your wit may teach you how, for 
if I speak to him he will be frightened, 
but your voice he may rememl^r if he 
has his senses.” 

At these words all her doubts and fears 
seemed to vanish from Miriam’s heart, her 
hand grew steady and her brain clear, 
for Nature told her that if she wished to 
save her lover she would need both clear 
brain and steady hand. The timid, 
love-racked girl was transformed into a 
woman of iron will and p'trpose. In her 
turn she kneeled and crept a little forward 
from the stair, so that her face hung over 
the’face of Marcus. Then she spoke in a 
soft whisper. 

“ Marcus, aw'ake and listen, Marcus ; 
but I pray of you do not stir or make a 
noise. I am Miriam, whom once you 
knew.” 

At this name the dim form beneath her 
seemed to quiver, and the lips muttered. 

Now I know that I am dead. Well, it 
is better than I hoped for. Speak on, 
sweet shade of Miriam.” 

“ Nay, Marcus, you are not dead, you 
are only wounded and I am not a spirit, 
I am a woman, that w^oman whom once 
ou knew’ dowm by the banks of Jordan, 
have come to save you, I and Nehushta. 
If you will obey what I tell you, and if 
you have the strength to stand, we can 
guide you into a secret place w'here the 
Essenes are hidden, who for my sake w’ill 
take care of you until you are able to 
return to the Romans. If you do not 
escape 1 fear that the Jews will crucify 
you.” 

“ By Bacchus, so do I,” said the 
whisper beneath, “ and that will be worse 
than being beaten by Caleb. But this is 
a dream, I know it is a dream. If it were 
Miriam I should see her, or be able to 
touch her. It is but a dream of Miriam. 
Let me dream on,” and he turned his head. 

Miriam thought for a moment. • Time 
was short and it was nacessary to make 
him understand. Well, it U^as not diffi¬ 
cult. Slowly she bent a little lower and 
pressed her Ups upon his. 

’ “Marcus,” she went on, “ I kiss you to 
show yoh that wl am no dream and how 


needful it is that you should bo awakened. 
Had I light I could prove to you that I am 
Miriam by your ring which is upon my 
finger and your pearls which are about 
my neck.” 

“ Cease,” he answered, “ most beloved, 
I was weak and wandering; now I know 
that this is not a dream, and I thank 
Caleb who has brought us together again, 
against his wish, I think. Say, what must 
I do ? ” 

“ Can you stand ? ” asked Miriam. 

” Perhaps. I am not sure. I will try.” 

” Nay, wait. Nehushta, come hitV"^ • 
you are stronger than I. Now, while I 
unlatch the secret door, do you lift him up. 
Be swift, I hear the guard stirring with¬ 
out.” 

Nehushta glided forward and knelt 
by the woimded man, placing her arms 
beneath him. 

“ Ready,” she said. “ Here is the iron.” 

Miriam took it, and stepping to the 
wall, felt with her fingers for the crack, 

’ which in that darkness it took time to 
find. At length she had it, and inserting 
the thin hooked iron, lifted the hidden 
latch and pulled. The stone door was 
very heavy and she needed all her strength 
to move it. At last it began to swing. 

“ Now,” she said to Nehushta, who 
straightened herself and dragged the 
wounded Marcus to his feet. 

“ Quick, quick ! ” said Miriam, “ the 
guards enter.” 

Supported by Nehushta, Marcus took 
three tottering steps and reached the open 
door. Here, on its very threshold indeed, 
his strength failed him, for he was 
wounded in the knee as well as in 
the head. Groaning, “ I cannot,” he fell 
to the ground, dragging the old Libyan 
witii him, his breastplate clattering loud 
against the stone threshold. The sentry 
without heard the sound and called to a 
companion to give him the lantern. In 
an instant Nehushta was up again, and 
seizing Marcus by his right arm, began to 
drag him through the opening, while 
Miriam, setting her back against the 
swinging stone ,td keep it from closing, 
pushed against liis'leet. 

The lantern app^red round the angle 
of the broken masonry. 

“For your life’s sake!” said Miriam, 
and Nehii&hta dragged her hardest at the 
heavy, helji^ess body of the fallen man. 
He moved slowij^ ‘It was too late ; if 
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that light fell on him all was lost. In an 
instant Miriam took her resolve. With 
an effort she swung the door wide, then 
as Nehushta dragged again .she sprang 
forward, keeping in the shadow of the 
wall. The Jew' who held the lantern, 
alarmed hy the sounds within, entered 
hastily and, catching his foot against the 
body of a dead man who lay there, 
stumbled so that he fell upon his knee. 
In her hand ISIiriam lield the key, and as 
the guard regained his feet, but not before 
its light fell upon her, she struck wdth it 
lamp, breaking and extinguishing it. 

Then she turned to fly, for, as she knew 
well, the stone would now be swinging on 
its pivot. 

Alas ! her chance liad gone, for the 
man, stretching out his arm, caught her 
about the middle and held her fast, 
shouting loudly for help. Miriam 
struggled, she battered him w'ith the 
iron and dragged at him with her left 
hand, but in vain, for in that grip .she 
was helpless as a child who fights against 
its nurse. While she fought thus she 
heard the dull thud of the closing stone, 
and even in her desj)air rejoiced, knowing 
that until Marcus w'as beyond its threshold 
it could not shut. Ceasing from her use¬ 
less struggle she gathered the forces of 
her mind. Marcus was safe ; the door 
was shut and could not be opened from 
the further side until another iron was 
proeip'ed ; the guard had seen nothing. 
But her escape -was impossible. Her part 
was played ; only one thing remained for 
her to do—keep silence and his secret. 

Men bearing lights were rushing into 
the tower. Her right hand, that which 
held the iron, w'as free, and lest it should 
tell a tale she cast the instrument from 
her towards that side of the deserted 
place which she knew w'as buried deep in 
fallen stones, fragments of rotted timber 
and dirt from the nests of birds. Then she 
stood still. Now they w'ero upon her, 
Caleb at the head of them. 

“ What is it ? ” he cried. 

“ I know not,” answered the guard ; 
“ I heard a sound as of clanking armour 
and ran in, when some one struck the 
lantern from my hand, a strong rascal 
with whom I have struggled sorely, not¬ 
withstanding the blovs^ that ho rained 
upon me with his sword. See, I hold him 
fast.” 

They held up theif lights and saw a 


beautiful, dishevelled maid, small and frail 
of stature, whereon they laughed out loud. 

“ A strong thief, truly,” said one. 
“ Why, it is a girl 1 Do you summon the 
watch every time a girl catches hold of 
yoxi V ” 

Before the words died upon the speaker’s 
lips, another man called out, “ The 
Roman ! The Prefect has gone ! Wliere 
is the prisoner ? ” and with a j'oar of 
wTath they began 1<o searcli the place, as 
a cat searches for the mouse that escapes 
her. Only Caleb stood still and stared at 
the girl. 

Miriam ! ” he said. 

“ Yes, Caleb,” she answered quietly. 
“ This is a strange meeting, is it not ? 

Why do you ^.u-eak in thus upj>n my 
hiding-place V ” 

” Woman.” he shouted, mad w,it}i 
anger, ” where have you hidden the 
Profec't ]\rarcus ? ” 

“ Marcus ? ” she answered ; “■ is he 

here Y J did not know it. Well, 1 saw 
a man run from the tower, perhaps tl»at 
Avas he. Be swift and you may catch 
him.” 

” No man left the tower,” an.swercd the 
other sentry. ” Seize that woman, she 
has hidd(Ui the Roman in some secret 
place. Sei/.e her and search.” 

So they caught Miriam, bound her, and 
beg in running round and round the: Avail. 
” Here is a staircase,” called a man, 
“ doubtless he has gone iij> it. Com<‘, 
friends.” 

Tlien taking lights with tluun, they 
mounted the stairs to the very top, but 
found no one. Even as they came down 
again a trumpet blew and from wnthout 
rose the sound of a mighty shouting. 

“ What happens noAv ? ” one. 

Ah ho spoke an officer appeared in thfs 
opening of the tower. 

“ Begone,” he cried. “ Back to the 
Temple, taking your prisoner AA'ith you. 
Titus liimself is upon us at the head of 
two fresh legions, mad at the loss of his 
Prefect and so many of his soldiers. 
Why! where is the wounded Roman, 
Marcus ? ” 

“ Ho« has vanished,” answ'ered Caleb 
sullenly. “ Vanished ”—^liere ho glared at 
Miriam with jealous and vindictive hate—• 
“ and in his place has loft to us this 
woman* the grand-daughter of Bononi, 
Miriam, who strangely enough was once 
his love.” X “ 
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“ Is it so ? ” said the officer. “ Girl, 
tell US what you have done with the 
Homan, or die. Come, we have no time 
to lose.” 

“ I have done nothing. I saw a man 
walk past the sentries, that is all.” 

“ She lies,” said the officer contemp¬ 
tuously. “ Here, kill this traitress.” 

A man advanced lifting his sword, and 
Miriam, thinkinc that all was over, hid 
her ey('s while she waited for the blow. 
Before it fell, liowevcr, Caleb whispered 
something to th(^ officer which caused him 
to change his mind. 


“ So be it,” he said. “ Hold your hand 
and take tliis woman with you to the 
Temple, there to be tried by her grand 
father, Bononi, and the other judges oi. 
the Sanhedrim. They have means to 
cause the most obstinate to speak, 
whereas death seiils the lips for ever. 
Swift, now, swift, for already they are 
lighting on the market-place.” 

So they seized Miriam and dragged her 
away from the Old Tower, which an hour 
later was taken po.ssession of by the 
Romans, who destroyed it with the other 
buildings. , 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE SANHEDRIM. 


The Jewish soldiers haled Miriam roughly 
through dark and tortuous streets, bor¬ 
dered by burnt-out liouses, and up steep 
stone slopes d(?cp with the debris of the 
siege. Indeed, they had need to hasten, 
for, lit with the lamp of flaming dwellings, 
behind them flowe^d tlu^ tide of wav. The 
Romans, dT’iven back from this ])art of the 
city by that day’s furious sally, under 
(iover of the night wane re-occupying in 
overwhelming strength the ground that 
they had lost, fon^mg the Jews before 
them and striving to cut them off from 
their stronghold in the Tem])le and that 
part of the Upper City which they still held. 

• The’ party of Jews who had Miriam in 
their charge were returning to the Temple 
enclosure, which they i^ould not reacli from 
the north or east because the outer courts 
and cloisters of the Holy House were 
already in possession of the Homans. So 
it liappenejl that, they were, obliged to 
make their way round by tlie Upper City, 
a long and tedious journey. One^e during 
that night they were driven to cover until 
a great company of Romans had marched 
past. Caleb wished to attack them, belt 
the other captain.s said that they were loo 
few and weary, so they lay hid for nearly 
three hours, then went on again. After 
this there were otlicr delays at gates still 
in the hands of their own people,q which 
one by one wore unboltrid to them. Thus 
it was not far from daylight when at 
length they passed over a narrow bridge 
that spanned some ravine and througii 
massive doors into a vast dim place which, 
m Mirirfm gathered from the talk of her 
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captors, wa.s the inner enclosure of the 
ff'emple. Here, at the command of that 
eajitain who had ordered her to be slain, 
she Avas thrust into a small cell in one of 
*the cloisters. Then the men in charge of 
her locked the door and went away. 

Sinking exhausted to the floor, Miriarc 
tried to sleep, but could not, for her brain 
seemed to be on fire. Whenever she shut 
her eyes tlu're sprang up before them 
visions of some dreiulful scene which she 
had Avitnessed, wdiilc in her ears echoed 
now the shouts of the Auetors, noAV the 
jiitiful cry of the dying, and now again the 
A'oice of the Avounded Marcus calling her 
” Most Beloved,” Was this jnd(*ed so, 
she AA’ondered ? Was it possible that he 
had not forgottoji her during those years 
of separation Avhen there must have been 
so many loA’cly ladies striving to Avin him, 
the rich, high-placed Roman lord, to bo 
their lover or their husband ? She did not 
knoAv, she could not tell: perhaps, in such 
a plight, he would have called any woman 
who came to save him his Most Beloved, yes., 
even old Nehushta, and even then anrl 
there she smiled a little at the thought. 
Yet his voice rang true, and he had sent 
her the ring, the pearls and the letter, 
that letter which, although she knew ex^ery 
Avord of it, she still carried hidden in the 
bosom of her robe. Oh ! she believed 
that -he did love her, and believing 
rejoiced AA'ith all her heart that it had 
pleased God to allow her to save his life, 
(ivcn at the cost of her oa\ti. She had 
forgotten. There Avas his wound—he 
might die of it. ^ Nay, surely he would 
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not die. For her sake, the Essenes who 
knew him would treat him well, and they 
were skiliul leeches ; also, what better 
nurse than. Nehushta could be found ? 
Ah ! ^oor Nou, how she would grieve 
over her. What sorrow must have taken 
' hold of her when she heard the rock door 
shut and found that her nursling was cut 
off and captured by the Jews. 

Happy, indeed, was it for Miriam that 
she could not witness what had chanced 
at the further side of that block of stone ; 
that she could not see Nehushta beating 
aH t with her hands and striving to thrust 
thin fingers to the latch which she had 
no instrument to lift, until the bones wert; 
stripped of skin and flesh. That she could 
not hear Marcus, come to himself again, 
but imable to arise from off his knees, 
cursing and raving with agony at her loss, 
and because she, the tender lady whom 
he loved, for his sake had fallen into the 
hands of the relentless Jews. Yes, that 
she could not hear him cursing and raving 
in his utter helplessness, till at length the 
brain gave in his shattered head, end he 
fell into a fevered madness, that for many 
weeks was unpierced by any light of 
reason or of memory. All this, at least, 
was spared to her. 

Well, the deed was done and she must 
pay the price, for without a dotibt they 
would kill her, as they had a right to do, 
who had sav«^ a Roman general from 
their clutches. Or if they did not, Caleb 
would, Caleb whose bitter jealousy, as her 
instinct told her, had turned his love to 
hate. Never would he let her live to fall, 
perchance, as his share of the Temple spoil, 
into the hands of the Roman rival who 
had escaped him. 

It was not too great a price. Because 
of the birth doom laid upon her, even if 
he sought it, and fortune brought them 
together again, she could never be a wife 
to Marcus. And for the rest she was 
weary, sick with the sight and sound of 
slaughter and with the misery that in these 
latter days, as her Lord had prophesied, 
was oome upon the city that rejected Him 
and the people who had dain Him, their 
Messiah. Miriam wished to die, to pass to 
that homo of perfect and etemaL peace 
in which she believed ; where, mayhap, it 
might be givm to her, in reward of her 
sufferings, to watch from afar over the 
soul of Marcus, and to make ready an 
abode for it to dweE m thron|^ all the 


ages of infinity. The thought pleased her, 
and lifting his ring, she pressed it to her 
lips, which that very night had been 
pressed upon his lips, then drew it off 
and hid it in her hair. She wished to 
keep that ring until the end, if so she 
might. As for the pearls, she could not 
hide them, and though she loved them as 
his gift—^well, they must go to the hand 
of the spoiler, and to the necks of other 
women, who would nevfr know their tale. 

This done, Miriam rose to her Icnces and 
began to pray with the vivid, simple faith 
that was given to the first children of the 
Church. She prayed for Marcus, that he 
might recover and not forget her, and 
that the light of truth might shine upon 
him ; for I^huslita, that her sorrow 
might be soothed ; for herself, that her 
end might be merciful and her rwakening 
happy ; for Caleb, that h's heart might 
be turned ; for tlie dead and dying, that 
their sins might be forgiven ; for the 
little children, that the Lord of Pity would 
have pity on their sufferings ; for the 
people of the Jews, that He would lift 
the rod of His wrath from off them ; yes, 
and even for the Romans, though for 
these, poor maid, she knew not what 
petition to put up. 

Her prayer finished once more, Miriam 
strove to sleep, and dozed a little, to be 
aroused by a curious sound of feeble 
sighing, which seemed to come from the 
further side of the cell. By now the dawn 
was streaming through the stone lattice- 
work above the doorway, and in its faint 
light Miriam saw the outlines of a figure 
with snowy hair and beard, wrapped in a 
filthy robe which had once been white. 
At first she thought that this figure must 
be a corpse thrust hero ©"at of the way 
of the living, it was so stirless. But 
corpses do not sigh as this man seemed 
to do. Who could he be V she w'ondered. 
A prisoner like herself left to die, as, 
perhaps, she would be l^ft to die ? The 
light grew a little. Surely there was 
something familiar about the shape of 
that white head. She crept nearer, 
thinking that she might be able to help 
this old naan who was so sick and suffering. 
Now she could |ee his face and the hand 
that lay upon his breast. Thoy^ were 
those of a Ijving skeleton, for the hones 
stood out, and over them the yellow skin 
was drawn like shrivelled parchment; 
only the deep sunk eyes sttU ehcfbe rbnnd 
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and bright. Oh ! she knew the face. It 
ivas that of Thoophilus the Essone, a past 
President of the Order indeed, who had 
been her friend from earliest childhood 
and the master who taught her languages 
in those far-off happy years which she 
epcjit in the village by the Dead Sea. 
This Theophilus she had found dwelling 
with the Essenes in their cavern home, 
and none of them had welcomed her more 
warmly. Some ten days ago, against the 
advice of Ithiel and others, he had insisted 
upon creeping Aut to take the air and 
gather nows in the city. Then he was a 
stout and hale old man, although pale- 
faced from dwelling in the darkness. 
From that journey he had not returned. 
Some said that he had fled to th:* country, 
others th.'it lie had gone* over to the 
Romans, and ytit others that he had been 
slain' by some of Simon’s men. Now she 
found him thus ! 

Miriam came and bent over him. 

“Ma.ster,'’ she said, "what ails you? 
How came you hero ? ” 

He tiu’ned his hollow, vacant eyes upon 
her face. 

Who is it that speaks to me thus 
gently V ” he asked in a feeble voice, 

" I, your ward, Miriam.” 

“ Miriam ! Miriam ! IFhat does Miriam 
in this torture-don ? ” 

“ Master, I am a prisoner. But speak 
of yourself.” 

There is little to say, Miriam. They 
caught me, those devils, and seeing that ! 
w.'us still woll-ft'd a.nd strong, although 
sunk in years, demancied to know whence 
I had my food in this city of starvation. 
To tell them would have been to give up 
our secret and to bring doom upon the 
brethren, and» upon you, our guest and 
lady. I n?fused to ansrver, so, having 
tortured me without avail, they cast me 
in hero to starve, thinking that hunger 
would make me speak. But I have not 
spoken. How could I, who liave taken 
the oath of the Essenes, and been their 
* ruler ? Now at length 1 die.” 

“ Oh ! say not so,” said Miriam, wring¬ 
ing her hands. 

“ I do say it and I am thankful. ^ Have 
you any food ? ” 

“ Yes, a piece of dried meat and barley 
bread, which chanced to be in my robe 
when I was captured. Take them and eat. ” 

■ “ Nay, Miriam, that desire has gone 
from m«, nor do I wish to live, whose 
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days are done. But save the food, for 
doubtless they will starve you also. And, 
look, there is water in that jar, they gave 
it me to make mo live the longer. Drink, 
drink while you can, who to-morrow may 
be thirsty.” 

For a time there was silence, while the 
tears that gatliered in Miriam’s eyes fell 
ui)on the old man’s face. 

“ Weep not for me;,” ho said presently, 
“ who go to my rest. How came you 
here ? ” 

iSlie told him as briefly as she might. 

“ You are a brave woman,” he said 
when she hatl flnished, ” and thau 
Roman owes you mutjh. Now I, Theo¬ 
philus, who am about to die, call down 
the blessing of Cod upon you, and upon 
him also for your sake, for your sake. 
The shield of God be over you in the 
slaughter and the sorrow.” 

Then he shut his eyes and either could 
not or would not speak again. 

Miriam drank of the pitcher of water, 
• for her thirst was great. Crouched at the 
side of the old Essene, .she watched him 
till at length the door opened, and two 
gaunt, savage-looking men entered, who 
went to where Theophilus lay and kicked 
him brutally. 

“ What would you now ? ” he said, 
opening his eyes. 

“ Wake up, old man,” cried one of 
them. " See, here is flesh,” and he thrust 
a lump of some filthy carrion to his lips. 
" Smell it, taste it,” he went on, “ ah ! 
is it not good ? Well, tell us where is 
that store of food which made you so fat 
who now' aro so thin, and you shall have 
it all, yes, all, all.” 

Theophilus shook his head. 

“ Bethink you,” cried the man, “ if you 
do not cat, by sunrise to-morrow you W'ill 
be dead. Speak then and eat, obstinate 
dog; it is your last chance.” 

“ I eat not and I tell not,” answered the 
aged martyr in a voice like a hollow 
groan. “ By to-morrow’s sunrise I shall 
be dead, and soon, you and all this people 
will be dead, and God will have judged 
each of us according to his W'orks. Repent 
you, for the hoixr is at hand.” 

Then they cursed him and smote him 
becaxise of his words of ill-omen, and so 
w*ent away, taking no notice of Miriam 
in her corner. When they had gone she 
came forward and looked. His jaw had 
fallen. Theophilus the Essene was at peace. 
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Another hour went by. Once more tho 
door was opened and there appeared that 
captain who had ordered her to be killed. 
With him were two Jews. 

“ Come, woman,” he said, “ to take 
your trial.” 

“ Who is to try me ? ” Miriam asked. 

“ The Sanhedrim, or as much as is left 
of it.” he answered. “ Stir now, ^A•c have 
no time for talking.” 

So Miriam rose and accompanied them 
across the corner of the vast court, in the 
centre of which the Temple rose in all its 
glittering majesty. As she W'alked she 
•woticed that the pavement was dotted 
W'ith corpses, and that from the cloisttu’s 
without went up flames jind smoke. Tliey 
seemed to l>e fighting there, for the air 
was full of the sound of shouting, above 
which echoed the dull, continuous thud 
of battering rams striking against tho 
massive walls. 

They took her into a great chamber 
supported by pillars of white marble, 
W'hcre many starving folk, some of them , 
women who carried or led hollow'-cheeked 
children, sat silent on the floor, or 
wandered to and fro, their eyes lixed 
upon the ground as though in aimless 
search for they knew not wdiat. On a 
dais at the end of the chamber twelve 
or fourtec'n men sat in carved chairs ; 
other chairs stretched to the right and 
left of them, but these were empty. The 
men were clad in magnificent robes, which 
seemed to hang ill upon their gaunt forms, . 
and, like those of the people in the hall, 
their cye.s looked scared and their faces 
were w hitc and shrunken. These were all 
who were left of the Sanhedrim of the Jew's. 

As Miriam entered one of their number 
was delivering judgment upon a wretched 
starving man. Miriam looked at tho 
judge. It was her grandfather, Benoni, 
but oh ! how" changed. He who had been 
tall and upright was now draw'ii almost 
double, his teeth showxd yellow between 
his lips, his long white beard W'as ragged 
and had come out ir, patches, his hand 
shook, his gorgeous h(?ad-dres.s wa.s awuy. 
Nothing was the same about’him except 
his eyes, which still shone bright, but with 
a fierc:er fire than of old. They looked 
like the eyes of a famished wolf. 

“ Man, have you aught to say ? ” ho 
was asking of the prisoner. 

“ Only this,” tho prisoner answ'crcd. 

“ I had hidden some Jood, my own food, 


which I bought with all that remained of 
my fortune. Your hyena-men caught my 
W'ife, and tormented her until she showed 
it them. They fell upon it, and, with 
their comrades, ate it nearly all. My wnfe 
died of starvation and her wounds, my 
children died of starvation, all except 
one, a child t)f six, whom 1 fed with w'hat 
remained. Then she began to die also, 
and 1 bargained with the Roman, giving 
him jeavels and promising to show him the 
weak place in tlie wall if he would convey 
the child to his <'amp alid f(ied her. 1 
showed bin) the plao(\ and he f(H: her in 
my y)resence, and took her away, wliither 
I know' not. But, as you know, I was 
caught, and the wall w'as built up. so that 
no harm came; of my treason. I would 
do it again to save the life of my child', 
twenty times ovt^r, if needful, ^'ou 
murdered my wife and my other ehildfen ; 
murder mo also if you w'ill. I care 
nothing.” 

” Wretch,” said Ik'noni, ” what aie your 
miserable W'ife and children compared to 
the safely of tliis holy pltx'e, which w(‘. 
defend again.sl tlu' cneniicw of J<>hovah V 
Lcfid him away, and let him slain u])on 
the Wall, in the sight of his friends, the 
Romans.” 

” 1 go,” said the vietiin, rising and 
stretching out his hamls lo llie guards, 
” but may you al.-o all l>e slain in liu'. 
sight of the Rumiuis, you mad murdc'rers, 
who, in your lust for power, have brfnight 
doom and agony upon the peoplcA tfl ilu) 
Jews.” 

Then Ihey dragged him out, and a voice 
called—” Bring in the next traitor.” 

Now Miriam wars brought forward. 
Benoni looked uj) and kncAv luT. 

“ Miriam ? ” he ga.sped, rising, to fall 
back again in his seat, “ i\I!riam, you 
here ? ” 

“ It seems so, grandfather,” she an- 
.sw'cred qui(.“tly. 

” There is some, mistake,” said Benoni. 
“ Tliis girl (ran liavc harmed none. j.,et 
her he di.srnisscd.” 

The other judge.s looked up. 

“ Best hea.r the charge against her 
first ? ” said one suspiciously, while 
another added, ”^ls not this the W'oman 
who dw'clt with you at Tyre, and W'ho is 
said to be a Christian ? ” 

“ W(' do not sit to try questions <>{ 
faith, at least not now',” answ'cred Benoni 
evasively • 
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“ Woman, is it true that you are a 
Christian ? ” queried one of the judges. 

“ Sir, I am,” replied Miriam, and at 
her -words the faces of the Sanhedrim 
grew hard as stones, while someone 
watching in the crowd hurled a fragment 
of marhie at her 

“ Let be for this time,” said the judge, 
“ as the Kabbi lienoni says, we are trying 
questions of trctvson, not of faith Who 
accuses this woman, and of -what ? ” 

A man steppe^d foiAvard, that captain 
who had wished to put Miriam to death, 
and she saw that bidiind him were Caleb, 
who looked ill at ease, and the Jc-w who 
had guarded Marcus. 

“ 1 accuse her,” he said, “ of having 
released the Roman Prehict,'Marcus, whom 
( Vileb here wounded and took prisoner in 
the lighting yesterday, and brought into 
the Old Tower, -where he Avas laid f ill we 
knew- whether he would live or die.” 

■■ Tlie Romem I’rchH't, Manujs V ” said 
one. “ Why. he is the friend of Titus, and 
would have be<'n w-orth more to us than 
a hundri'd common men. Also, through¬ 
out this w-ai-, none has done us greater 
inischh f. Woman, if, indeed, you let. him 
go. no th'ath can repay your w'iekedness. 
Did you let him go V ” 

” Tliat is for you to dis(;over.” answ'ored 
Miriam, for now- that Marcus was safe she 
woidd tell no more lies. 

‘-Til is renegade is insolent, like all her 
accursed Ka-t,” said tlie judge, sjiitting 
6u the ground. ‘‘ Captain, tell your story, 
and he brief.” 

Hv' oheyi'd. After liim that soldier Avas 
examined from Avhose hand Miriam had 
struck tlu' htnt(M-n. Then tialeb AA asealh'd 
and aski'tl Avhjj.t hi^ kncAv of the matter. 

Nothing.” ho ansAvered, ” exee’pl that 
I took the Homan and saAv him laid in the 
loAvi-r, for he Avas sonselc,ss. When I 
returned the Roman had gone, and this 
lady Miriam was ther<‘, Avho said that lie 
hati eseaped by the doorway. 1 did not 
see them togetlior, and knoAv no more.” 

“ That i.s a lie,” said one of the judges 
roughly. “ You told the captain that 
Marcus had been her lover. Why did you 
say this V ” * 

“ Because years ago Jordan she, Avho 
is a sculptor, graved a likeness of him in 
stone,” answered Caleb. 

. “ Are artists always the lover.s of those 
whom Jthey picture, Caleb ? ” asked 
Bc'noni, speaking for the first time. 


Caleb made no answer, but one of the 
Sanhedrim, a sharp-faced man, named 
Sirntjon, the friend of Simon, the son of 
Cioras, the Zealot, who sat next to him, 
cried, “ Cease this foolishness ; the 
daughter of Satan is beautiful ; doubtless 
Caleb desires her for himself ; but w'hat 
has that to do with us ? ” though he 
added vindictively, “ it should be remem¬ 
bered against him that he is stri\dng to 
hide the truth.” 

“ There is no evidence against this 
woman; let her be set free,” exclaimed 
Benoni. 

“ Sf) AA-e might expect her grandfather 
to think,” said Simeon, Avith sarcasm. 
” Little Avonder that we are smitten Aviih 
the SAvord of Cod wdxen Rabbis shelter 
Christians because they chance to he of 
tlieir house, and A-.-hen warriors bear false 
w-itness concerning them because they 
chance to be fair. For my part I say that 
slie is guilty, and has hidden the man 
^aAvay in some secret place. Othei-Aviso 
why did she da.sh the light from the 
solditM-’s hand V ” 

” Mayliap to hide hers€“lf lest she should 
be attacked,” answered another, “ though 
hoAV she came in the toAver, I cannot 
guess.” 

“ 1 liA-ed there,” said IMiriam. “ It was 
bricked up until yesteiday and safe from 
robbers.” 

” kSo ! ” commented that judge, “ you 
lived alone in a diAsi^rtAxI toAvor like a hat 
* or an oAvl, and Avithoui food or AA^ater. 
Then these must have been brought to 
you from without Ihc Avails, jxu-hajis by 
some se(!ret passage that Avas known to 
none, doAvn Avhich you loosed the Pndect, 
hut had no time to folhnv him. Woman, 
you are a Roman spy, as a (’hristian well 
might be. I say that sh** is Avorthy of 
death.” 

Then Benoni rose and rent his rolics. 

” Does not enough blood run through 
tlu^se holy courts '! ” he asked, “ that you 
must seek that of the innocent also ? 
What is your oath ‘i To do justice and 
to coinuet only upon clear, unshaken 
testimony. Where ivS this testimony ? 
What is there to shoAv that the girl Miriam 
had vany dealings wutli this Marcus, w'hora 
she had not seen for years ? In the Holy 
Name I protest against this iniqui;y.’* 

” It is natural tliat you should protest,” 
said one of his brethren. 

Then they fell into discussion, for the 
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question perplexed them sorely, who, 
although they were savage, still wished to 
be honest. 

Suddenly Simeon looked up, for a 
thought struck him. 

“ Search her,” he said, “ she is in good 
case, she may have food, or the secret of 
food, about her, or,” he added—“ other 
things.” 

Now two hungry-looking officers of the 
court seized Miriam and rent her robe 
open at the breast with their rough hands, 
since they would not be at the pains of 
loosening it. 

“ See,” cried one of them, “ here are 
pearls, fit wear for so fine a lady. Shall 
we take them ? ” 

“ Fool, let the trinkets be,” answered 
Simeon angrily. “ Are w'e common 
thieves ? ” 

“ Here is something else,” said the 
officer, drawing the roll of Marcus’s 
cherished letter from her breast. 

“ Not that, not that,” the poor girL 
gasped. 

“ Give it here,” said Simeon, stretching 
out his lean hand. 

Then he undid the silk case and, 
opening the letter, read its first lines aloud. 
“ ‘ To the lady Miriam, from Marcus the 
Roman, by the hand of the Captain Gallus.’ 
What say you to that, Benoni and 
brethren ? Why, there are pages of it, 
but here is the end : ‘ Farewell, your ever 
faithful friend and lover, Marcus.’ So, let 
those read it who have the time ; for my 
part I am satisfied. This woman is a 
traitress ; I give my vote for death.” 

“ It was written from Rome two years 
ago,” pleaded Miriam ; but no one seemed 
to heed her, for all were talking at once. 

“ I demand that the whole letter be 
read,” shouted Benoni. 

“ We have no time, we have no time,’* 
answered Simeon. “ Other prisoners 
await their trial, the Romans are batter¬ 
ing at our gates. Can we waste more 
precious minutes over this Nazarene spy ? 
Away with her.” 

“ Away with her,” said Simon, the son 
of Gioras, and the others nodded their 
heads in assent. 

Then they gathered together discussing 
the manner of her end^, while Benoni 
stormed at them in vain. Not quite in 
vain, however, for they yielded something 
to his pleading. . 

” So be it,” said their spokesman, Simon 


the Zealot. “ This is our sentence on the 
traitress—that she suffer the common fate 
of traitors and be taken to the upper gate, 
called the Gate Nicanor, that divides the 
Court of Israel from the Court of Women, 
and bound with the chain to the central 
column that is over the gate, where she 
may be seen both of her friends the 
Romans and of the people of Israel whom 
she has striven to betray, there to perish 
of hunger and of thirst, or in such fashion 
as God may appoint, for so shall we be 
clean of a woman's blood. Yet, because 
of the prayer of Benoni, our brother, of 
whose race she is, we decree that this 
sentence shall not be carried out before 
the set of sun, and that if in the mean¬ 
while the traitress elects to give infor¬ 
mation that shall Icfid to the recapture 
of the Roman prefect, Marcus, she 'shall 
be set at liberty without the gates of 
the Temple. The case is finished. Guards, 
take her to the prison w-hence she came.” 

So they seized Miriam and led her 
thence through the crowd of onlookers, 
who paused from their wandcring.s and 
W’eary searching of the ground to spit at 
or curse her, and thrust her back into 
her cell and to the company of the cold 
corpse of Theophilus the Esscmc. 

Here Miriam sat down, and partly to 
pass the time, partly because she needed 
it, ate the bread and dried flesh which 
she had left hidden in the cell. After this 
sleep came to her, wlio was tirofl out, and 
the worst being at hand, had nothing 
more to fear. For four or five hours she 
rested sweetly, dreaming that she W'as a 
child again, gathering flowers on the banka 
of Jordan in the spring season, till at 
length a sound caused her f o aivakc. She 
looked up to see Benoni standing before 
her. 

“ What is it, grandfather ? ” she asked. 

“ Oh! my daughter,” groaned the 
wu’etched old man, ” I am come here at 
some risk, for because of you and for 
other reasons they suspect me, those w'olf- 
hearted men, to bid you farewell and to 
ask your pardon.” 

“ Why should you ask my pardon, 
grandtather ? Seeing things as they see 
them, the sentence is just enough. I am 
a Christian, and—if yon would know it— 
I did, as I hope, save the life of Marcus, 
for which deed my own is forfeit.” 

“ How ? ” he asked. « 

“ That, grandfather, I will not tell you.” 
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“ Tell me, and save yourself. There is 
little chance that they will take him, since 
the Jews have been driven from the Old 
Tower.” 

“ The Jews might re-capture the tower, 
and I will not tell you. Also, the lives of 
others are at stake, of my friends who 
have sheltered me, and who, as I trust, 
will now shelter him.” 

“ Then you must die, and by this 
death of shame, ■for I am powerless to 
save you. 'i^es, you must die tied to a 
pinnacle of the ’gateway, a mockery to 
friend and foe. Why, if it had been not 
that I still have some authority among 
them, and that you are of my blood, girl 
though you be they would have crucified 
you upon the wall, serving you as the 
Romans serve our people.” 

“ If it pleases God that I should die, I 
shall die. What is one life among so many 
tens of thousands ? Let us talk of other 
things while wo have time.” 

” What is there to talk of, Miriam, save 
misery, misery, misery ? ” and again he 
groaned. “You were right, and I have 
been wrong. That Messiah of yours whom 
I rejected, yes, and still reject, had at 
least the gift of prophecy, for the words 
that you read me yonder in Tyre will be 
fulfillexi upon this people and city, ay to 
the last letter. The Romans hold even 
the outer courts of the Temple ; there is 
no food left. In the upper town the 
inhabitants devour each other and die, 
and die t ill none can bury the dead. In a 
day or two, or ten—^what does it matter ? 
—-we who are left must perish also by 
hunger and the sword. The nation of 
the Jews is trodden out, the smoko of 
their sacrifices goes up no more, and the 
Holy House that they have builded will 
be pulled st*one from stone, or serve as S. 
temple for the worship of heathen gods.” 

“ Will Titus show no mercy ? Can you 
not surrender ? ” asked Miriam. 

“ Surrender ? To be sold as slaves or 
dragged a spectacle at the wheels of 
Csesar’s triumphal car, through the 
shouting streets of Rome ? No, girl, 
best to fight it out. We will seek mercy 
of Jehovah and not of Titus. Oh ! I yould 


that it were done with, for my heart is 
broken, and this judgment is fallen on me 
—that I, who, of my own will, brought my 
daughter to her death, must bring her 
daughter to death against my will. If I 
had hearkened to you, you would have- 
been in Pella, or in Egypt. I lost you, 
and, thinking you dead, what I have suf¬ 
fered no man can know. Now I find you, 
and because of the office that was thrust 
upon me, I, even I, from whom your life 
has sprung, must bring you to your doom.” 

“ Grandfather,” Miriam broke in, wring¬ 
ing her hands, for the grief of this old 
man was awful to witness, “ cease, I 
beseech you, cease. Perhaps, after all, 
I shall not die.” 

He looked up eagerly. “ Have you hope 
of escape ? ” he asked. “ Perchance 
Caleb-” 

“ Nay, I know naught of Caleb, except 
that there is still good in liis heart, since 
at the last he tried -to save me—for which 
I thank him. Still, I had sooner perish 
here alone, who do not fear death in my 
spirit, whatever my flesh may fear, than 
escape hence in his company.” 

“ What then, Miriam ? Why should 
you think-? ” and he paused. 

“ I do not think, I only trust in God and 
—^hope. One of our faith, now long 
departed, who foretold that I should bo 
bom, foretold also that I should live out 
my life. It may be so—for that woman 
was holy, and a prophetess.” 

As she spoke there came a rolling sound 
like that of distant thunder, and a voice 
without called: 

“ Rabbi Benoni, the wall is down. Tarry 
not. Rabbi Benoni, for they seek you.” 

“ Alas ! I must begone,” he said, “ for 
some new horror is fallen upon us, and 
they summon me to the council. Farewell, 
most beloved Miriam; may my God and 
your God protect you, for I cannot. Fare¬ 
well, and if, by any chance, you live, 
forgive me, and try to forget the evil 
that, in my blindness and my pride, I have 
brought upon yours and you, but oh ! 
most of all upon myself.” 

Then he embraced, her passionately and 
was gone, leaving Miriam weeping. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE GATE OF NICANOB. 


Another hours wont by, and the 
lengthening shadows cast through the 
stonework of the lattice told Miriam that 
the daj’’ was drawing to its end. Suddenly 
the bolts were shot and the door opened. 

“ The time is at hand,” she said to 
herself, and at the thought her heart 
beat fast and her knees trembled, whilst 
a mist came before her eyes, so that she 
could not see. When it passed she looked 
up, and there before her, very handsome 
and stately, though worn with w'ar and 
hunger, stood Caleb, sword in hand and 
clad in a breastplate dinted with many 
blows. At the sight, Miriam’s courage 
came back to her ; at least before him 
she would show no fear. 

“ Are you sent to carry out my sen¬ 
tence ? ” she asked. 

He bowed his head. “ Yes, a w'hile, 
hence, when the sun sinks,” he answ'crcd 
bitterly. “ That judge, Simeon, who 
ordered you to be searched, is a man with 
a savage heart. He thought that T tried 
to save you from the wrath of the Sanhe¬ 
drim ; he thought that I-” 

“ I,ct be what he thought,” interrupted 
Miriam, “ and, friend Caleb, do your 
office. When we were children together 
often you have tied rrty hands and feet 
■\vith flowers, do you remember ? Well, tic 
them now with cords, and make an end.” 

“ You are cruel,” he said, wuncing. 

“ Indeed ! some might have thought 
that you are cruel. If, for instance, they 
had heard your W'Ords in that tower last 
night when you gave up my name to the 
Jews and linked it with another’s.” 

“ Oh ! Miriam,” he broke in in a plead¬ 
ing voice, “ if I did this—and in truth 
I scarcely know what I did—it was 
because love and jealousy maddened me ” 

“ Love ? The love of the lion for the 
lamb ! Jealousy ? Why wore you jealous V 
Because, having striven to murder Marcus 
—oh ! I saw the fight and it was little 
better, for you smote him unawares, being 
fully prepared w'hen he was not—you 
feared lest I might have saved him from 
our fangs. Well, thanks bo to God ! 
did save him, as I hope. And now, 
officer of the most merciful and loaiTicd 
Sanhedrim, do your^duty.” 

“ At least, Mrriam,« Caleb w'ent on, 


humbly, for her bitter words, unjust as 
they w'cro in part, seemed to crush him, 
“ at least, I strove my best for you to-day 
—after I found time to thmk.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, “ to think that 
other lions would get thfi lamb which you 
chance to desire for yourself.'’ 

“ More,” he continuodr taking no note, 
“ I have made a plan.” 

“ A plan to do what ? ” 

“ To escape. If I give the signal on your 
way to the gate whore I must lead you. 
you W'ill be rescued by certain friends of 
mine who wftl hide you in a place of 
safety, while I, the officer, shall seem to 
be cut down. Afterwards I can join' you. 
and under cover of night, by a way of 
which I know, wo will fly together.” 

“ Fly ? Where to ? ” 

” To the Romans, who w'ill spare you 
becaxisc of what you did yesterday—and 
me also.” 

“ Because of what yov. did yesterday ? ” 

“ No—iKJcause you will say that 1 am 
your husband. It will not be true, bat 
what of that ? ” 

“ What of it, indeed V ” asked Miriam. 
“ since it can always become true. But 
how is it that you, being one of the fii-st 
of the Jewish ■warriors, arci prc]>arcd to fly 
and ask mercy of your foes ? , Is it 
because-” 

“ Spare to insult me, Miriam. You kno'w 
well why it is. You know well that 1 am 
no traitor, and that I do not ily for fear.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, in a changed tone, 
for his manly words totgphod her, ” I 
know that.” ► 

“It is for you that I fly, for your sake 
I will eat this dirt and crown myself with 
shame. I fly that for the s<Jcond lime I 
may save you.” 

“ And in return you demand—what ? ” 

“ Yourself.” 

“ That I will not give, Caleb. I reject 
your offer.” 

“ I feared it,” ho an.swcrod huskily, 
“ whd am accustomed to such denials. 
Then I demand this, for 1 know that if onto 
you pass your word I may trust it: that 
you will not marry the Roinan Marcus,” 

“ I cannot marry the Roman Marcus 
any more than I can marry yon,,, becrauso 
neither of you are CJhr.stian.s, and as you 
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know well it is laid upon me as a birth 
duty that I may take no man to husband 
who is not a diristian.” 

“ For your sake, Miriam,” he answered 
slowly, “ I am prepared to be baptised 
into your faith. I,et this show you how 
much I love you.” 

” It does not show that you love the 
faith, Caleb, nor if you did love it could 
I love you. Jew or Christian, I cannot be 
your wife.” • 

He turned his face to the wall and for a 
while was silent. Then he spoke again. 

“ Miriam, so be it. I will still save you. 
Go, and marry Marcus, if you can, only, 
if I live, I will kill him if t can, but that 
you need scarcaJv haw, for i do not think 
that I shall live.” 

She shook her lieatl. “ I M'ill not go, 
who am weary of flights and hidings. 
I.et Cod deal with mo and Mareu.s and you 
as Hti pleases. Yet I thank you, and am 
sorry for the unkind words I spoke. Oh ! 
Caleb, cannot, you put me out of your 
mind ‘i Are there not many fairer women 
who would be ghui to love you V Why do 
you waste your life upon me '! Take your 
jiath and suffer me to take mine. Yet all 
this talk is foolishness, for botli are likely 
to be short.” 

” Yours, and that of Marcus the 
Roman, and my own are all one path, 
IStiriam, and I seek no other. As a lad, I 
swore .that I w ould never take you, except 
by your o'wn wish, and to that oath I hold. 
Also, I sw'orc that if I could I Avould kill 
my rival, and to that oath I hold. If ho 
kills me, you may wed him. If I kill him, 
you need not w^cd me unless you so desire. 
Rut this fight js to the death, yes, whether 
you live or^die, it is still to the death as be¬ 
tween me and him. Do you understand? ” 

“ Your words are very plain, Caleb, but 
this is a strange liour to choose to speak 
them, seeing that, for aught I know, Marcus 
is already dead, and that within some 
short time I shall l>e dead, and tlu\^death 
threatens you and all within this Temple.” 

“ Yet we live, Miriam, and I believe 
that for none of the throe of us is the end 
at hand. Well, you will not fly,*' cither 
with me or without me*'^ ” 

“ No, I will not fly.” 

“ Then the time is*here, and, having no 
choice, I must do my duty, leaving the 
rest to Jate. If, perchance, I can rescue 
you afterwards, I will, hut do not hope 
for BueU a thing.” 


“ Caleb, I neither hope nor fear. Hence¬ 
forth I struggle no more. I am in other 
hands than yours, or those of the Jews, 
and as They fashion the clay ao shall it be 
shaped. Now, wall you hind me ? ” 

“ I have no such command. Come forth 
if it pleases you, the officons wait without. 
Had you wished to be rescued, I should 
have taken the path on which my friends 
await us. Now we must go another.” 

” So be it,” said Miriam, “ but first give 
me that jar of water, for my throat is 
parched.” 

He lifted it to her lips and she drank 
deeply. Then they went. Outside the 
cloister four men W'cre w'aiting, two of 
iliem those doorkeepers who had searched 
her in the morning, the others soldiers. 

“ You have been a long while wdth the 
pretty maid, master,” said one of them 
to Caleb. “ Have you l>een receiving con- 
fes.sion of her sin-s ? ” 

^ “ I have been trying to receiv^e con¬ 

fession of the hiding-place of the Roman, 
but the witch is obstinate,” he answered, 
glaring angrily at Miriam. ■ 

” She wall soon change her tune on the 
gateway, master, where the nights are cold 
and the day is hot for those who have 
neither cloaks for their backs nor water 
for their stomachs. Como on. Blue Eyes, 
but first give me that necklet of pearls, 
which may serve to buy a bit of bread 
or a drink of wine,” and be thrust his 
filthy hand into her breast. 

Next instant a sw'ord flashed in the red 
light of the evening to fall full on the 
ruffian’s skull, and dowoi he went dead or 

dying- 

“ Brute,” said Caleb with an angry 
snarl, “go to seek bread and wine in 
Gehenna. The maid is doomed to death, 
not to be plundered by such as you. Come 
forward.” 

The companions of the fallen man 
stared at him. Then one laughed, for death 
was too common a sight to excite pity or 
surprise, and said : 

“ He was ever a greedy fellow'. Let ub 
liope that he has gone where there is more 
to eat.” 

Then, preceded by Caleb, they marched 
through the long cloisters, passetl an inner 
door, turned down more cloisters on the 
right, and, following the base of the great 
wall, came to its beautiful centre gate, 
Nioanor, that wj^s adorned with gold and 
silver, and stood betw'een the Court of 
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Women and the 000x1; of Israel. Over this 
gateway was a square building, fifty feet 
or more in height, containing store 
chambers add places where the priests 
kept their instruments of music. On its 
roof, which was flat, were three columns 
of marble, terminated by gilded spikes. 
By the gate one of the Sanhedrim was 
waiting for them, that same relentless 
judge, Simeon, who had ordered Miriam 
to be searched. 

“ Has the woman confessed where she 
hid the Roman ? ” he asked of Caleb. 

No,” he answered, “ she says that she 
knows nothing of any Roman.” 

“ Is it so, woman ? ” 

“ It is so. Rabbi.” 

“ Bring her up,” he went on sternly, 
and they passed through some stone 
chambers to a place where there was 
a staircase with a door of cedar-wood. 
The judge unlocked it, locking it again 
behind them, and they climbed the stairs 
till they came to another little door of 
stone, which, being opened, Miriam found 
herself on the roof of the gateway. They 
led her to the centre pillar, to which was 
fastened an iron chain about ten feet in 
length. Here Simeon commanded that her 
hands should be bound behind her, which 
w^as done. Then he brought out of his 
robe a scroll written in large letters, and 
tied it on her breast. This was the writing 
on the scroll: 

“ Miriam, Nazar me and traitress, is 
doomed here to die as God shall appoint, 
before the face of her friends, the Romans." 

Then followed several signatures of 
members of the Sanhedrim, including 
that of her grandfather, Benoni, who 
had thus been forced to show the triumph 
of patriotism over kinship. 

This done the end of the chain was made 
fast round her middle and riveted with a 
hammer in such fashion that she could 
not possibly escape its grip. Then all being 
finished the men prepared to leave. First, 
however, Simeon addressed her: 

“ Stay here, acedrsed traitress, till your 
bones fall piecemeal from that chain,” 
he said, “ stay, through storm and shine, 
through light and darkness, while Roman 
and Jew alike make merry of your suffer¬ 
ings, w'hich, if my voice had been listened 
to, would have been shorter, but more 
cruel. Daughter of Satan, go back to 
Satan and let the Sdn,of the carpenter 
save you if He can.” • 


Spare to rev^fhe maid,” broke in 
Caleb furiously, “ fol^irses are spears that 
fall on the heads of tliOTb that throw them.” 

“ Had I my wall,” al||Lwored the Rabbi, 
“ a spear should fall upon your head, 
insolent, who dare to rebuke your elders. 
Begone before me, and be sure of this, 
that if you strive to return here it shall be 
for the last time. Moi» is knowm about 
you, Caleb, than you think, and perhaps 
you also would make friends among the 
Romans.” 

Caleb made no answer, for he knew the 
venom and power of this Zealot Simeon, 
W'ho was the chosen friend and instru¬ 
ment of the savage John of Gischala. Only 
he looked at Miriam with sad eyes, and, 
muttering, “ You would have it so, I can 
do no more. Farewell,” left her to hex'fate. 

So there in the red light of the sunset, 
wath her hands bound, a placard setting 
out her shame upon her breast, and 
chained like a wild beast to the column 
of marble, Miriam w'as left alone. Walking 
as near to the little battlement as the 
length of her chain w’ould allow, she 
looked down into the Court of Israel, 
where many of the Zealots had gathered 
to catch sight of her. So soon as they saw 
her they yeUed and hooted and cast a 
shower of stones, one of which struck 
her on the shoulder. With a little cry of 
pain she ran back as far as she could reach 
on the further side of the pillar. .Hence 
she could see the great Court of Women, 
whence the Gate Nicanor was approached 
by fifteen steps forming the half of a circle 
and fashioned of white marble. This court 
now was nothing but a camp, for the outer 
Court of the Gentiles havipg been taken 
by the Romans, their battering rams were 
working at its walls. 

Then the night fell, but brought no 
peace with it, for the rams smote con¬ 
tinually, and since they wero not strong 
enough to break through the huge atones 
of the mighty wall, the Romans renewed 
their attempt to*take them by storm in the 
hours of darkness. But, indeed, it was no 
darkness, for the Jews lit fires upon the 
t^ of*the wall, and by their light drove 
off the attacking Romans. Again and 
again, from her lofty perch, Miriam could 
see the scaling ladders appear above tho 
crest of the wall. Then up them would 
come long lines of men, each holding a 
shield above his head. As the foremost 
of these scrambled on to the wall, the 
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waiting Jews rushed at them and but them 
down with savage shouts, while other 
Jews seizing the rungs of the ladder, thrust 
it from the coping to fall with its living 
load back into the ditch beneath. Once 
there w'ere great cries of joy, for two 
standard-bearers had come up the ladder 
carrying their ensigns with them. The 
men were overpowered and the ensigns 
captured to be derisively at the 

Romans beneath, who answered the insult 
with sullen rojy^s of rage. 

So things went on till at length the 
legionaries, woarying of this desperate 
fighting, took another counsel. Hitherto 
Titus had desired to preserve all the 
Temple, even to the outer courts and 
cloisters, but now he commanded that 
the gates, built of great beams of cedar 
and overlaid with silver plates, should be 
fired. Through a storm of spears and 
arrows soldiers rushed up to them and 
thrust lighted brands into every joint 
and hinge. Tliey caught, and presently 
the silver plates ran down their blazing 
surface in molten streams of metal. Nor 
was this all, for from the gates the fire 
spread to the cloisters on either side, nor 
did the outworn Jews attempt to stay its 
ravages. They drew back sullenly, and 
seated in groups upon the paving of the 
Court of Women, watched the circle of 
devouring flame creep slowly on. At 
length the sun rose. Now the Romans 
were labouring toextinguish the fire at the 
■gateway, and to make a road over the 
ruins by which they might advance. 
Wlien it was done at last, with shouts 
of triumph the legionaries, commanded 
by Titus himself and accompanied by a 
body of horsemen, advanc^ into the 
Court of Woollen. Back before them fled 
the Jews, pouring up the steps of the Gate 
Nicanor on the roof of which Miriam was 
chained to her pinnacle. But of her they 
took no note, none had time to think, or 
even to look at a single girl bound there 
on high in punishment for some offence, 
of which the most of them knew nothing. 
Only they manned the walls to right and 
left, and held the gateway, but to the roof 
where Miriam was they,did not climb, 
because its parapet wa# too low to shelter 
them from the arrows of their assailants. 

The Romans saw her, however, for 
.she perceived that some of his officers 
were pointing her out to a man on horse¬ 
back, clad in splendid armour, over which 


fell a purple cloak, whom she took to bo 
Titus himself. Also one of the soldiers 
shot an arrow at her which struck upon 
the spiked column above her head and, 
rebounding, fell at her feet. ^ Titus noted 
this, for she saw the man brought before 
him, and by his gestures gathered that 
the general was speaking to him angrily. 
After this no more arrows were shot at her, 
and she understood that their curiosity 
being stirred by the sight of a woman 
chained upon a gateway, they did not 
wish to do her mischief. 

Now the August sun shone out from a 
cloudless sky till the hot air danced above 
the roofs of the Temple and the pavings 
of the courts, and the thousands shut 
within their walls were glad to crowd into 
the shadow to shelter from its fiery beams. 
But Miriam could not escape them thus. 
In the morning and again in the afternoon 
she was able indeed, by creeping round it, 
to take refuge in the narrow line of shade 
thrown by the marble column to which 
she was made fast. At midday, however, 
it flung no shadow, so for all those dreadful 
hours she must pant in the burning heat 
without a drop of water to allay her thirst. 
Still she bore it till at length came evening 
and its cool. 

That day the Romans made no attack, 
nor did the Jews attempt a sally. Only 
some of the lighter of the engines were 
brought into the Court of Women, whence 
they hurled their groat stones and heavy 
darts into the Court of Israel beyond. 
Miriam watched these missiles as they 
rushed by her, once or twice so close that 
the wind they made stirred her hair. 
The sight fascinated her and took her 
mind from her own sufferings. She could 
see the soldiers w’orking at the levers and 
pulleys till the strings of the catapults or 
the boards of the balista were drawn to 
their places. Then the darts or the stones 
wore set in the groove prepared to receive 
it, a cord was pulled and the missile sped 
upon its way, making an angry humming 
noise as it clove ,the air. At first it 
looked small; then approaching it grew 
large, to become small again to her follow¬ 
ing sight as its journey was accomplished. 
Sometimes, the stones, which did more 
damage than the darts, fell upon the 
paving and bounded along it, marking their 
course by fragments of shattered marble 
and a cloud of dust. At others, directed 
by an evil fate, they crashed into groups 
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of Jews, destroying all they touched. 
Wandering to and fro among these people 
was that crazed man Jesus, the son of Annas, 
who had met them with his wild prophetic 
cry as they entered into Jerusalem, and 
whoso ill-omened voice Miriam had heard 
again before Manms was taken at the fight 
in the Old Tower. To and fro ho went, 
none hindering him, though many thrust 
their fingers in their ears and looked aside 
as he passed, w-ailing forth : “ Woe, ww. 
to Jerusalem ! Woo to the city and the 
Temple! ” Of a sudden, as Miriam 
watched, he was still for a moment, then 
throwing up his arms, cried in a piercing 
voice : “ Woe, woe to myself ! ” Before 
the echo of his words had died against the 
Temple walls, a great stone cast from the 
Court of Women rushed upon him through 
the air and felled him to the earth. On 
it went with vast bounds, but Jesus, the 
son of Annas, lay still. Now, in the hour 
of the accomplishment of his prophecy, 
his pilgrimage was ended. 

All the day the cloisters that surrounded 
the (jourt of Women burned fiercely, but 
the Jews, whose heart was out of them, 
did not sally fortli, and the Romans made 
no attack upon the inner court of Israel. 
At length t he last rays of the setting sun 
struck upon the 8lo})es of the Mount of 
Olives, the white tents of the Roman camp.s 
and the hundreds of crosses, each bearing 
its ghastly burden, that filled the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat and climbed up the moun¬ 
tain sidchTwherover space could be found 
for them to stand. Then over the tortured 
famished city down fell the welcome night. 
To none was it more welcome than to 
Miriam, for with it camo a copious dew, 
which seemed to condense upon the gilded 
spike of her marble pillar, whence it 
trickled so continually, that by licking a 
little channel in the marble, she was 
enabled, before it ceased, to allay the worst 
pangs of her thirst. This dew gathered 
upon her hair, bared neck and garments, 
so that through them also she seemed to 
take in moisture and renew her life. 
After this she slept a while, exx»ecting 
always to be awakened by some fresh 
conflict. But on that night none took 
place; the fight was for the morrow. 
Meanwhile there was peace. 

Miriam dreamed* in her uneasy sleep, 
and in this dream many visions dame to 
her. She saw tliis saerm hill of Moriah, 
whereon the TOmple stood, as it had been 


in the beginning, a rugged spot clothed 
with ungraftod carob trees and olives, 
and inhabited, not of men, but by wild 
boars and the hyenas that preyed, upon 
their young. Almost in its centre lay a 
huge black stone. To this stone came a 
man clad in the garb of the Arabs of the 
desert, and •with him a little lad whom he 
bound upon the stone as though to offer 
him in sacrifice. Then, Jj^s he was about to 
plunge a knife into his heart, a glory 
shone round the place, anej, a voice cried to 
him to hold his hand. This was a vision 
of the offering of Isaac. It passed, and 
there came another vision. 

Again she saw the sacred height of 
Moriah, and lo ! a Temple stood upon it, 
a splendid building, but not. that which 
.she knew, and in front of this Teinx>le the 
same black rock. On the rock, where 
once the lad had been bound, was an altar, 
and before the altar a glorious man clad 
in priestly robe.s, who offered sacrifice of 
lambs and oxen, and in a sonorous voice 
gave praise to Jehovah in the presence of 
a countless host of people. This she knew 
was the vision of Solomon the King. 

It passed, and lo ! by this same black 
rock stood another man, pale and cager- 
faced, with piercing eyes, who reproached 
the worshipfKws in the Temple bc(^!j,use of 
the wickednes.s of their hearts, and drove 
them from before him with a scourge of 
cords. This she knew was a visiem of 
Jesus, the Son of Mary, that Messiah 
Whom she worshipped, for as He drove 
out the people He prophesied the desola¬ 
tion that should fall upon them, and as 
they fled they mocktxl Him. 

The picture passed, and again she saw 
the black rock, but now it lay beneath a 
gilded dome and light fell upbn through 
painted windows. About it moved many 
priests whose wonship was strange to her, 
and so they seemed to move for ages. At 
length the doors of that dome were burst 
open, and upon the priests rushed fair¬ 
faced, stately-looking men, clad in white 
mail and bearing upon their shield-s and 
breastplates the symbol of the Cross. 
They slaughtered the votaries of the 
strange worship, and once more the rock 
was rod with blood* Now they were gone 
in turn and other priests moved beneath 
the dome, but the Cross had vanished 
thence, and its pinnacles were crowned, 
with crescents. 

That vision passed, arid there*' camo 
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another of dim, nndistlnguishahle hordes 
that tore down the crescents and slaugh¬ 
tered the ministers of the; strange faith 
and gave the domed temple to the llames. 

That vision passed, and once the 

summit of Mount Moriah was as it had been 
in the beginning: the wild olive and 
the wild lig flourished among its desolate 
terraces, the wild boar roamed beneath 
their shade, and'there were none to hunt 
him. Only the sunlight and the moonlight 
still beat upont'Ae ancient Rock of Sacrifice. 

That vision passed, and lo ! around the 
rock, filling the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
and the valleys beyond, and the Mount of 
Olives and the mountains above, yes, 
and the empty air between earth and sky, 
further than the eye could reach, stood, 
rank upon rank, all the countless million 
millions of mankind, all the millions that 
had been and were yet to be, gazing, every 
one of them, anxiously and in utter silence 
ui)on the scarred and naked Rock of 
Sacrifice. Now upon the rock there grew 


a glory so bright that at the sight of it all 
the millions of millions abased their eyes. 
And from the glory pealed forth a voice 
of a trumpet, that seemed to say : 

“ This is the end and the beginning, 
all things are accomplished in their order, 
now is the day of Decision.” 

Then, in her dream, the sun turned rod 
as blood and the stars seemed to fall and 
winds shook the world, and darkness 
covered it, and in the winds and the dark¬ 
ness were voices, and standing upon the 
rock, its arms stretched east and west, 
a cross of fire, and filling the heavens above 
the cross, company upon company of 
angels. Tliis last vision of judgment 
passed also, and Miriam W'oke again from 
her haunted horror-begotten sleep, to see 
the watch-fires of the Romans burning in 
the Court of Women before her, and from 
the Court of Israel behind her, where they 
wei’o herded like cattle in tie slaughterer’s 
yard, to hear the groans of the starving Jews 
who to-morrow were destined to the sword. 


CH.\PTER XVIII. 

THE I)E.4Tn-STRU0aT.E OF ISRAEL, 


Now thh light began to grow, but that 
morning no sun rose upon the sight of the 
thousands who waited for its coming. 
The whole heaven was dark with a grey 
•mist ‘that seemed to drift up in billows 
from the sea, bringing with it a salt damp¬ 
ness. For this mist Miriam was thankful, 
since had the sun shone hotly she knew 
not how she would have lived through 
another day. Already she grew very weak, 
who had suffered so much and eaten so 
little, and*whose only drink lutd been the 
dew, but she felt that while the mist hid 
the sun her life would bide with her. 

To others also this mist was welcome. 
Under cover of it Caleb approached the 
gateway, and although he could not 
ascend it, as the doors were locked and 
guarded, he cast on to its roof so cleverly, 
that it fell almost at Miriam's feet, a linen 
bag in which was a leathern bot,tle con¬ 
taining wine and waf^r and with it a 
mouldy crust of bread, doubtless all that 
he could find, or buy, or steal. Kneeling 
doiwi, Miriam loosed the string of the bag 
with her teeth and devoured the crust of 
bread, ‘tigain returning thanks {hat Caleb 
had been moved to this thought. But 


from the bottle she could not drink, for 
her hands being bound behind her she 
was able neither to lift it nor to untie the 
thong that made fast its- neck. There¬ 
fore, as, notwithstanding the dew which 
she had lapped, she needed drink sorely 
and longed also for the use of her hands 
to protect herself from the tormenting 
attacks of stinging gnats and carrion 
flies, she set herself to try to free them. 

Now the gilt spike that crov-ned her 
pillar was made fast with angle-irons let 
into the marble, and the edge of one of 
these irons projected somewhat and was 
rough. Looking at it the thought came 
into Miriam’s mind that it m’ght serve to 
rub through the cold with which her 
hands were bound. So standing with 
her back to the pillar she began her task, 
to find that it must bo done little by little, 
since the awkward movement wearied her, 
moreover, her swollen arms chafing against 
the marble of the column became in¬ 
tolerably sore. Yet, although the pain 
made her weep, from time to time she 
persevered. But night fell before the 
frayed cord parted. 

the mist alto the Romans came near 
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to tide gate, notwithstanding the risk, for 
they wei» very curious alwut her, and 
cailm to her asking -why she was ^und 
there. She replied in the Latin language, 
which was understood by very few of the 
Jews, that it was because she had rescued 
a Roman from death. Before they could 
speak again those who questioned her 
were driven back by a shower of arrows 
discharged from the wall, but in the 
distance she thought that she saw one of 
them make report to an officer, who on 
receipt of it seemed to give some orders. 

Meanwhile, also under cover of the mist, 
the Jews were preparing themselves for 
battle. To the number of over four thou¬ 
sand men they gathered silently in the 
Court of Israel. Then of a sudden the 
gates were thrown <^en, and among them 
that of Meaner. The trumpets blew a 
signal and out they poured into the Court 
of Women, driving in the Roman guards 
and outposts as sticks and straws are 
driven by a sudden flood. But the legion-, 
aries beyond were warned, and locking 
their shields together stood firm, so that 
the Jews fell back from their iron line as 
such a flood falls from an opposing rock. 
Yet they would not retreat, but fought 
furiously, killing many of the Romans, 
until at length Titus charged on them at 
the head of a squadron of horse and drove 
them back hej^long through the gates. 
Then the Romans came on and put those 
who were wounded and those whom they 
had captured to the sword, but as yet 
they did not attempt the storming of the 
gates. Only officers advanced as near 
to the wall as they dared and called to 
the Jews to surrender, saying that Titus 
desired to preserve their Temple and to 
spare their lives. But the Jews answered 
them with insults, taunts, and mockery, 
and Miriam, listening, wondered what 
spirit had entered into these ;]^ple and 
made them mad, so that they <mose death 
and destruction rather than peace and 
mercy. Then she rememberodther strapge 
visions of the night, and in them seemm 
to And an answer. 

Having repulsed this des|)erarte sally 
the Roman officers set thousands oi tgusa * 
to work to attempt to extinguish 
flaming cldisters, since, notwi^tanding 
the answer the Jew^Titias still desired, 
to save the Tmhple. Jus for its defenders, 
beydsad guarding the jralls of the Court 
of Isxnel, they did no mote. Gathering in 


such places as were most protected from the 
darts and stones thrown by the engines, 
they crouched upon the ground some in 
sullen silence, some beating their breast 
and rending their robes, while the women 
and children wailed in their misery and 
hunger, throwing dust upon their heads. 
The Gate Meaner, however, was still held 
by a strong guard, who suffered none to 
approach it, nor did attempt to 

ascend to its roof. That daleb still lived 
Miriam knew, for she had Seen hini covered 
with dust and blood, driven back by the 
charge of Roman horse up the steps of 
the gateway. This, indeed, he was one of 
the last to pass before it was closed and 
barred to keep out the pursuing Romans- 
After that she saw no more of him for 
many a month. 

So* that day also, the last of the'long 
siege, wore away. At nightfall the thick 
mist cleared, and for the last time the 
rich rays of sunset shone upon the gleaming 
roof and burning piimacles of the Temple 
and were reflected from the dazzling 
whiteness of its walls. Never had it 
looked more beautiful than it did in that 
twilight as it towered, still perfect, above 
the black ruins of the desolated city. 
The clamour and shouting had died away, 
even the mouniers had ceased their pitiful 
cries ; except the guards, the Romans had 
withdrawn and w’ere eating their evening 
meal, while those who worked the terrible 
engines ceased from their destroying toil. 
Peace, an ominous peace, brooded on the 
place, and everywhere, save for the flames, 
that crackled among the cedar wood beams 
in the roofs of the cloisters, was deep silence, 
such as in tropic lands precedes the burst¬ 
ing of a cyclone. To Miriam*who watched, 
it seemed as though in the midst of this 
unnatural quiet Jehovah was withdrawing 
Himself from the house where His Spirit 
dwelt and from the people who worshipped 
Him with their lips, but rejected Him in 
their hearts. Her tormented nerves 
shuddered with a fear that was not of 
ti^e body, as she stared upwards at the 
immense arch of the azure evening sky, 
half expecting that her mortal eyes would 
catch some vision of the departing wings 
of the Angel qf tEc Lord. But there she 
oo||.ld see nothing exc^t the shapes of 
huttfeeds of hlgh-poiseit eagles. “ Where 
the carcase is there shall the eagles be' 
gal^erod together,” khe muttered to 
herself, and reih0ml»ring that these foul 
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birds were come to feast upon the bones 
of the whole people of the Jews and upon 
her own, she shut her eyes and groaned. 

Then the light died on the Temple 
towers and faded from the pale slopes of 
the mountains, and in place of the wheeling 
carrion birds bright stars shone out one by 
one upon the black mantle of the night. 

Once again, setting her teeth because 
of the agony that the touch of the marble 
gave to her raw and swollen flesh, Miriam 
began to fret tine cords which bound her 
wrists a-gainst the rough edge of the angle- 
iron. She was sure that it was nearly 
worn through, but oh ! how could she 
endure the agony until it parted ? Still 
she did endure, for at her feet lay the 
bottle, and burning thirst* drove her to 
the deed. Suddenly her reward came, and 
she felt that her arms were free ; yes, 
numbed, swollen, and bleeding, they fell 
against her sides wrenching the stiffened 
muscles of her shoulders back to their 
place in such fashion that she well-nigh 
fainted wdlh the pain. Still they were 
free, and presently she was able to lift 
them, and with the help of her teeth to 
loose the ends of the cord, so that the 
blood could run once more through her 
blackened wrists and hands. Again she 
waited till some feeling had come back 
into her fingers, which w’ere numb and 
like to mortify. Then she knelt down, 
and drawing the leather bottle to her, 
held it betw'een her palms, while, with her 
teeth,* she undid its thong. The task was 
hard, for it was well tied, but at length the 
knots gave, and Miriam drank. So 
fearful was her thirst that she could have 
emptied the bottle at a draught, but this she, 
who had lived in the desert, was too wise 
to do,for*^e*kncwthat it might kill her. 
Also when that was gone there was no more. 
So she drank half of it in slow sips, then 
tied the string as well as she was able, 
and set it down again. 

NowT the wine, although it was mixed 
with water, took hold of her who for so 
long had eaten nothing sav? a mouldy 
crust, so that strange sounds drummed 
in her ears, and sinking down against the 
column She became senseless fpr a while. 
She awoke again, feeing somewhat re¬ 
freshed and, though her head seemed as 
though it did not ttolong to her, well able 
to think. Her arms al^ were ^tter and 
her fingers had r«JOVered their feeling. 
If only she could looie .that galling chain. 


she thought to herself, she might escape, 
for now death, however strong her faith, 
was very near and unlovely ; also she 
suffered in many ways. To die and pass 
quick to Heaven—^that would be well, 
but to perish by inches of starvation, 
heat, cold, and cramped limbs, with pains 
within and without and a swimming sick¬ 
ness of the head, ah ! it was hard to bear. 
She knew that even were she free she 
could not hope to descend the gateway 
by its staircase, since the doors were 
locked and barred, and if she passed them 
it would be but to find herself among the 
Jews in the vaulted chambers beneath. 
But, so she thought, perhaps she could drop 
from the roof, which was not so very high, 
on to the paving in front of the first stair, 
and then, if she was unhurt, run or crawl 
to the Romans, who might give her shelter. 

So Miriam tried to undo the chain, only 
to find that as well might she hope to puU 
down the Gate Nicanor with her helpless 
hands. At this discovery she wept, for 
now she grew weak. Well for Miriam was 
it that she could not have her wish, for 
certainly had she attempted to drop from 
the gateway to the marble paving, or even 
on to the battlements of the walls which ran 
up to it on either side, her bones would 
have been shattered like the shell of an egg 
and she must have perished miserably. 

While she grieved thus, Miriam heard a 
stir in the Court of Israel, and by the dim 
starlight saw that men were gathering 
to do what she knew not. Presently, as 
she wondered, the great gates were opened 
very softly and out poured the Jews upon 
their last sally. Miriam was witnessing 
the death-struggle of the nation of IsraeL 
At the foot of the marble steps they divided, 
one-half of them rushing towards the 
cloister on 'the right, and the other to 
that upon the left. Their object, as it 
seemed to her, wae to slay those Roman 
soldiers, who, by the'command of Titus, 
were still engaged in fighting the flames 
that devoured the^ beautiful buildings, 
and then to surprise the camp beyond. 
The scheme was such as a madman might 
have made, seeing that the Romans, 
warned by the sortie of the morning, 
had thrown up a wall across the lower part 
of the Court of Women, and beyond that 
were protected by every safeguard known 
to tibe science of ancient war. Also the 
moment that the first Jew set his foot 
upon the staircase, watching sentries cried 
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out in warning and trumpets gave their 
call to arms. 

* Still, they reached the cloisters and 
killed a few Romans who had not time to 
get away. Following those who fled, 
they came to the wall and began to try 
to force it, when suddenly on its crest 
and to the rear appeared thousands of 
those men whom they had hoped to 
destroy, every one of them wakeful, 
armed and marshalled. The Jews hesi¬ 
tated, and, like a living stream of steel, 
the Roman ranks poured over the wall. 
Then, of a sudden, terror seized those un¬ 
happy men, and, with a melancholy cry 
of utter despair, they turned to flee back 
to the Court of Israel. But this time the 
Romans were not content with driving 
them away, they came on with them ; 
some of them even reached the gate 
before them. Up the marble steps 
poured friend and foe together ; together 
they passed the open gate, in their mad 
rush svreeping away those who had stayed 
to guard it, and burst into the Court of 
Israel. Then leaving some to hold the 
gate and reinforced continually by fresh 
companies from the camps within and 
wnthout the Temple courts, the Romans 
ran on towards the doors of the Holy 
House, cutting down the fugitives as they 
went. Now none attempted to stand; 
there w'as no fight made ; even the 
bravest of the Jewish w’arriors, feeling 
that their hour was come and that Je¬ 
hovah had deserted His people, flung 
down their weapons and fled, some to 
escape to the Upper City, more to perish 
on the Roman spears. 

A few attempted to take refuge in the 
Holy House itself, and after these followed 
some Romans bearing torches in their 
hands. Miriam, w^atching terrified from 
the roof of the Gate Nicanor, saw them 
go, the torches floating on the dusky air 
like points of w'ind-tossed fire. Then 
suddenly from a certain window on the 
north side of the Temple sprang out a 
flame so bright that from where she stood 
upon the gate Miriam could see every 
detail of the golden tracery. A soldier 
mounted on the shoulders of another and 
not knowing in his madness that he was 
a destroying angel, had cast a torch into 
and fired the window. Up ran the bright, 
devouring flame spreading outw'ards like 
a fan, so that within some few minutes 
all that side of the Temple was but a 


roaring furnace. Meanwhile the Romans 
were pressing through the Gate Nicanor 
in an unending stream, till presently there 
was a cry of “ Make way ! Make way ! ” 

Miriam looked down to see a man, bare¬ 
headed and with close-cropped liair, 
white-robed also and unarmoured, as 
though he had risen from his couch, 
riding on a great w’ar-horse, an ivory 
w'and in his hand and preceded by an 
ofticer wht» boro the fftandard of the 
Roman Eagles. It was Titus himself, 
who as he came shouted to the centurions 
to beat back the legionaries and ex¬ 
tinguish the fire. But who now could 
beat them back ? As well might he have 
attempted to restrain the hosts of («e- 
lumna burst ty the u})per earth, 'rhey 
were mad witli the lust of blood and the 
hjst of plunder, and even to the voice of 
their dread lord they paid no heed. 

New flames sprang up in other parts of 
the vast Temple. Jt was doomed, '.riin 
golden doors were burst open and, attended 
• by his oflicers, l^itus passed through them 
to view for the first and last time the homo 
of Jehovah, God of the Jews. From 
chamber to chamber he passed, yes, even 
into the Holy of Holies itself, whence by 
his command were brought out the golden 
candlesticks and the golden table of shew- 
bread, nor, since God had deserted His 
habitation, did any harm come to him 
for that deed. 

Now the Temple which for one thousand 
one hundr€id and thirty years had Stood 
upon the sacred summit of Mount Moriah, 
went upwards in a sheet of flame, 
itself the greatest of the sacrifices that 
had ever been offered there ; while 
soldiers stripped it of its gold and orna¬ 
ments, tossing the sacred vrtsseja to each 
other and tearing down the silken curtains 
of the shrine. Nor ”were victims lacking 
to that sacrifice, for in their blind fury 
the Romans foil upon the people who were 
crowded in the Court of Israel, and slew 
them to the number of more than ten 
thousand, warrior and priest, citizen and 
woman and child together, till the court 
swam with blood and the Rock of Offering 
was blapk with the dead who had taken 
refuge there. Yefi these did not perish 
quite unavenged, for many of the Romans, 
tlKur arms filled with pricelo-ss spoils of 
gold and silver, the treasures of imme¬ 
morial time, sank down overcome by the 
heat, and where they fell they died. 
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THE DEATH-STRUGGLE OF ISRAEL. 


From the Court of Israel went up one 
mighty wail of those who sank beneath 
the sword. From the thousands of the 
Romans went up a savage shout of 
triumph, the shout of those who put 
them to the sword. From the multitude 
of the Jews who watched this ruin from 
the Upper City went up a ceaseless scream 
of utter agony, and dominating all, like the 
accompaniment of some fearful music, 
rose the fierce, trifimphant roar of fire. In 
straight lines ajid jagged pinnacles the 
flames soared hundreds of feet into the 
still air, leaping higher and ever higher 
as the white walls and gilded roofs fell in, 
f ill all the Temple was but one gigantic 
furnace, near whiffh none could bide save, 
the dead, whose very garment.^ took fire 
as they lay upon the ground. Never 
was such a sight seen before ; never, 
perhaps, will su(h a sight l)e seen aga:n 
—one so awesome, yet so majestie. 

Now every living being whom they could 
find was slain, and the Romans drew back, 
bearing their spoil with them. But the 
remainder of the Jews, to the number of 
some thou Binds, escaped by the bridges, 
which they broke down behind them, 
at^ross the valley into the Upper City, 
whence that piercing, sobbing wail echoed 
without cease. Miriam watched till she 
could bear the sight no longer. The glare 
blinded her, the heat of the incandescent 
furnace shrivelled her up. her white dress 
scorched and turned brown. She crouched 
behind the shelter of her pinnacle gasping 
for breath. She prayed that she might die, 
and could not. Now she remembered the 
drink that remained in the leathern bottle, 
and sw'allowed it to the last drop. Then 
she crouched down again against the pillar, 
and lying .thfls her senses left her. 

When they came back it was daylight, 
and from the heap of ashes that had been 
the Temple of Herod and the moat glorious 
building in the whole W’orld, rose a thick 
cloud of black smoke, pierced here and 
there by little angry tongues of fire. The 
Court of Israel was strewn so thick with 
dead that in places the soldiers walked on 
them as on a carpet, or to be rid of them, 
hurled them into the mouldering ruins. 
Upon the altar that stood on the Rock of 
Sacrifice a strange sight was to to seen, 
{or set up there was an object like the 
shaft of a lanoe •breathed with what 
seemed* to be twining snakes and sur¬ 


mounted by a globe on which stood a 
golden eagle with outspread wings. 
Gathered in front of it W'ere a vast 
number of legionaries who did obeisance 
to this object. They wore offering worship 
•to the Roman standards upon the ancient 
altar of the God of Israel ! Presently a 
figure rode before them attended by a 
glittering staff of officers, to to greeted 
■w'ith a mighty shout of “ Titus Imperator f 
Titus ]m,perainr f Hero on the scene 
of his triumph his victorious legions named 
their general ( Vsar. 

Nor was the lighting altogether ended, 
for on the roofs of some of the burning 
cloisters were gathered a few of the most 
desperate of the survivors of the Jews, 
who, as the cloisters ernmbied beneath 
them, retreated slowly tf)\vaids the Gate 
Nicanor, wViieh still stood unharmed. The 
Romans, ■weary with slaughter, called to 
them l<> come down and surrender, but 
they would not, and Miriam watching 
them, to her liorror saw that one of those 
• men was none other than her grand¬ 
father, Benoni, As they would not yield, 
the Romans shot at tliem with arrows, 
so that presently every one; of them was 
down except Benoni, tvhom no dart seemed 
to touch. 

“ Cease shooting,” eriod a voice, “ and 
bring a ladder. That man is brave and ono 
of the Sanhedrim. Let him he taken alive.” 

A ladder was brought and reared against 
the wall near the Gate Nicanor and up it 
came Romans. Benoni retreated before 
them till he stood upon the edge of the 
gulf of advancing tire. Then he turned 
round and faced them. As he turned he 
caught sight of Miriam huddled at the 
base of her column upon the roof of the 
gate, and thinking that she was dead, 
wrung his hands and tore his beard. She 
guessed his grief, but so weak and parched 
was she that she could call no word of 
comfort to him, or do more than watch 
the end with fascinated eyes. 

The soldiers came on along the top of 
the wall till they feared to approach 
nearer to the fire, lest they should fall 
through the burning rafters, 

“Yield ! ” th^y e.ried. “ Yield, fool, be¬ 
fore you perish! Titus gives you your li fe. ’ ’ 

“ That he may drag me, an elder of 
Israel, in chains through the streets of 
Rome,” answered the old Jeiv scornfully. 
“ Nay, I will not yield, and I pray God 
that the same end which you have brought 
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upon this city and its children, may fall “ Look ! ” cried one of the soldiers, “ the 

upon your city and its children at the hands girl wears pearls, and good ones. Is it 

of men oven more cruel than yourselves.’* your pleasure that I should cut them 
Then stooping down he lifted a spear olf ? ” 
which lay upon the wall and hurled it at “ Nay, let them he,” he answered, 
them so fiercely that it transfixed the “ Neither she nor her pearls are for any 

buckler of one of the soldiers and the arm of us. Loosen her chain, not her necklet.” 

behind the buckler. So with much trouble they broke the 

“ Would that it had been your heart, rivets of the chain, 
heathen, and the heart of all your race ! ” ” Can you stand, lady ? ” said the 

he screamed, and lifting his hands as captain to Miriam. • 
though in invocation, suddenly plunged She shook her head, 
headlong into the flames beneath. “ Then I needs must carry you,” and 

Thus, fierce and brave to the last, died stooping down he lifted her in his strong 
Benoni the Jew. arms as though she had been but a child, 

and bidding the soldiers bring the Jew 
Again Miriam fainted, again to be Simeon with them, slovily and with great 
awakened. The door that from the care de8cende(3 the staircase up which 

gate chambers to its roof burst open and Miriam had been taken more than sixty 

through it sped a figure bare-headed and hours before. 

dishevelled, his tom raiment black with Passing through the outer doors into 
blood and smoke. Staring at him, Miriam the archway where the great gate by 
knew the man for Simeon—yes, Simeon, which the Romans had gained access to 
her cruel judge, w'ho had doomed her to the Temple stood wide, the captain 
this dreadful end. After him, gripping turned into the Court of Israel, where 
his robe indeed, came a Roman officer, a some soldiers who were engaged in dividing 
stout man of middle age, •with a weather- spoil looked up laughing and asked him 

beaten kindly face, which in some d’m whose baby he had captured. Paying no 

way seemed to be familiar to her, and after heed to them he walked across the court, 
him again, six soldiers. picking his way through the heaps of dead 

” Hold him ! ” he panted. “ We must to a range of the southern cloisters which 

have one of them to show if only that were still standing, where officers might 

the people may know what a live Jew is be seen coming and going. Under one of 
like,” and the officer tugged so fiercely at these cloisters, seated on a stool and 
the robe that in his struggles to be free, employed in examining the vessels and 
for he also hoped to die by casting himself other treasures of the Temple, which* were 
from the gateway tower, Simeon fell down. brought before him one by one, was Titus. 

Next instant the soldiers were on him Looking up he saw this strange procession 
and held him fast. Then it was for the and commanded that they should be 
first time that the captain caught sight of brought before him. 

Miriam crouched at the foot of her pillar. “ Who is it that you carry in your arms, 
” "^Vby,” he said, “I had forgotten, captain ?” he askm. • ^ 

That is the girl whom we saw yesterday ” That girl, Caesar,” ho answered, “ who 
from the Court of Women and whom we was bound upon the gateway and whom 
have orders to save. Is the poor thing you gave orders should not bo shot at.” 
dead ? ” “ Hoes she still live ? ” 

Miriam lifted her wan face and looked “ She lives—no more. Thirst and heat 

at him. have withered her,” 

“ By Bacchus ! ” ho said, “ I have seen “ How came she there ? ” . 
that face before ; it is not one that a “ This writing tells you, Coes^.” 
man wotild forget. Ah ! I have it now.” Titus read. “ Ah 1 ” he said, “ Naza- 
Then he stooped down ^d eagerly read the rene. evil sect, wonse even than theso 
writing that was tied upon he^ breast :. Jews, or so thought the late cUvine Nero. 

“ Miriam^ Nazar me and trmirees, h Traitress also. ; Why, the girl must have 
doomed here to dU ae iSkd ehaU appoint dcsorvhd thr fate. But what is this? 
before the faeied her fmnds^ Somam.V ‘ 1# to ffie as <3od shall ap- 

“ Miriam,” n* sUid, then (Started and pointi, before the face of her friends, the' 
checked , Eonu^.’ Mow are the BoiAafls her 
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friends, I wonder ? Girl, if you can 
speak, tell me who condemned you.” 

Miriam lifted her dark head, from the 
shoulder of the captain on which it lay 
and pointed with her finger at the Jew, 
Simeon. 

“ Is that so, man ? ” asked Caesar. 
“ Now tell the truth, for I shall learn it, 
and if you lie you die.” 

“ She was condemned by the Sanhedrim, 
among whom y^as her own grandfather, 
Benoni; there is his signature with the 
rest upon the scroll,” Simeon answered 
sullenly. 

“ For what crime ? ” 

“ Because she suffered a Roman prisoner 
to escape, for which deed,” he added 
furiously, “ may her soul burn m Gehenna 
for ever and aye ! ” 

“ What was the name of the prisoner ? ” 
asked Titus. 

“ I do not remember,” answered 
Simeon. 

“ Well,” said Csesar,*' it does not greatly 
matter, for either he is safe or he is dead. 
Your robes, what are left of them, show 
that you also are one of the Sanhedrim. 
Is it not so ? ” 

“ Yes. I am Simeon, a name that you 
have heard.” 

” Ah f Simeon, here it is, wTitten on 
this scroll first of all. Well, Simeon, you 
doomed a high-bom lady to a cruel death 
because she saved, or tried to save, a 
Kom&n soldier, and it is but just that you 
should drink of your own wine. Take 
him and fasten him to the column on the 
gateway and leave him there to perish. 
Your Holy House is destroyed, Simeon, 
and being a faithful priest, you would not 
wish to sxyvfve your worship.” 

“ There you are right, Roman,” he 
answered, “ though I should have been 


better pleased wdth a quicker end, such 
as I trust may overtake you.” 

Then they led him off, and presently 
Simeon appeared upon the gateway with 
Miriam’s chain about his middle and 
Miriam’s rope knotted afresh about his 
wrists. 

‘‘ Now for this poor girl,” went on Titus 
Caesar. “ It seems that she is a Nazarene, 
a sect of which all men speak ill, for they 
try to subvert authority and preach 
doctrines that would bring the world to 
ruin. Also she was false to her own 
people, which is a crime, though one in 
this instance whereof we Romans cannot 
complain. Therefore, if only for the sake 
of example it would be wrong to set her 
free ; indeed, to do so would be to give 
her to death. My command is, then, that 
she shall be taken good care of, and if she 
recovers, bo sent to Rome to adorn my 
Triumph, should the gods grant mo such 
a thing, and afterward.? be sold as a slave 
for the benefit of the wounded soldiers 
and the poor. Meanwhile, who will take 
charge of her ? ” 

“ I,” said that officer who had freed 
Miriam. “ There is an old woman who 
tends my tent, who can nurse her in her 
sickness.” 

“ Understand, friend,” answered Titus, 
“ that no harm is to be done to this girl, 
who is my property.” 

“ I understand, O Csosar,” said the 
officer. “ She shall be treated as though 
she were my daughter.” 

“ Good. . You who are present, remem¬ 
ber his words and my decree. In Rome, 
if we live to reach it, you shall give account 
to mo of the captive lady, Miriam. Now 
take her away, for there are greater 
matters to be dealt with than the forttmes 
of this girl.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 

PBABL'MAIDESr. 


Many days had gone by, but still the 
fighting was not ended, for the Jews con¬ 
tinued to hold the Ufper City. As it 
chanced, however, in one of the assaults 
upon it that officer who had rescued 
Miriam was badly hurt by a spear-thrust 
in the leg, so that he could be of no more 
service* im this war.:, Therefore, because 
he was a man whom Titus trusted, he was 


ordered to sail with others of the sick for 
Rome, taking in his charge much of the 
treasure that had been captured, and for 
this purpose travelled down to Tyre, 
whence his vessel was to put to sea. In 
obedience to the command of Caesar he 
had carried the captive Miriam to the 
camp of his legion upon the Mount of 
Olives, and there placed her in a tent, 
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where an. old slaye-woman tended her. 
For a while it was not certain whether she 
would live or die, for her sufferings and 
all that she liad seen brought her so near to 
death that it Avas hard to keep her from 
passing its half-opened gates. Still, with 
good food and care, the strength came 
back to her bod 3 ^ But in mind Miriam 
remained sick, since during all these 
weeks she Avandered in her talk, so that 
no word of reason passed her lips. 

Now, many Avould have wearied of her 
and thnist her out to take her chance 
with hundreds of other poor creatures who 
roamed about the land until they perished 
or Avere enslaA^ed of Arabs. But this 
Homan did not act thus ; in truth, as he 
had promised it should be, had she been 
his daughter, Miriam could not ha\’e been 
better tended. ^Vhenever his duties gave 
him time he would sit Avith her, trying to 
beguile her madness, and after he himself 
AA^as wounded, from morning to night they 
Avere together, till at length the poor girl« 
grew to loA^e him in a crazy fashion, and 
Avould throw her arms about hi.s neck and 
call him “ uncle,” as in the old days she 
had named the Essene.s. Moreover, she 
learned to knoAA'^ the soldiers of that legion, 
Avho became fond of her and would bring 
her offerings of fruit and winter floAvei’s, 
or of aught else that they thought Avould 
please her. So when the captain received 
his orders to proceed to Tyre with the 
treasure and take ship there, he and his 
guard took Miriam with them, and jour¬ 
neying easily, reached the city on the 
eighth day. 

As it chanced their ship was not ready, 
so they camped on the outskirts of 
Palseot^Tus, and by a strange accident in 
that A^ery garden which had been the 
property of Benoni. This place they 
reached after sunset one evening and set 
up their tents, that of Miriam and the old 
slave-Avoman being phmed on the seashore 
next to the tent of her protector. This 
night she slept aa-cU, and being awakened 
at the davATA by the murmur of the sea 
among the locks, went to the door of the 
tent and looked out. All the c^imp was 
sleeping, for here they had no enemy to 
fear, and a great calm lay upon the sea 
and land. Presently the mist lifted and the 
rays of the rising sun poured across the 
blue ocean and its grey, bordering coast. 

With that returning light, as it hap- 
pcnod» the light retitfaed also into 


Miriam’s darkened mind. She became 
aware that this scene was familiar ; she 
recognised the outlines of the proud and 
ancient island town. More, she remem¬ 
bered that garden ; yes, there assuredly 
was the palm-tree beneath which she had 
often sat, and there the rock, under whose 
shadow grew white lilies, Avhere she had 
rested with Nehushta Avhen the Roman 
captain brought her th*e letter and the 
gifts from Marcus. Instinctively Miriam 
put her hand to her neck'. About it still 
hung the collar of pearls, and on the 
pearls the ring Avhieh the slave-woman had 
found in her hair and tied there for safety. 
She took off the ring and placed it back 
upon her finger. Then she walked to the 
rock, sat down and tried to think. But 
for this, as her mind was not strong 
enough, for there rose up in it Ausion after 
vision of blood and fire, Avhieh crushed 
and overAVhelmod her. All that AA'cnt 
before the siege was clear, tlio rest one 
red confusion. 

While she sat thus the Roman captain 
hobbled from his pavilion, resting on a 
crutcli. for liis leg was still lame and 
shrivelled. Fir.st he went to Miriam’s 
tent to inquire after her of the old Avoman, 
as Avas his custom at the daybreak, then, 
learning that she liad gone out of it, 
looked round for her. Presently he per¬ 
ceived her sitting in the shade of the rock 
gazing at the sea, and folioAved to join her. 

“ Good morning to you. daughter,” he 
said. “ Hoav have you slept after your 
long journey ? ” and paused, expecting to 
be answered with some babbling, gentle 
nonsense such as flowed from Miriam’s 
lips in her illness. But instead of this 
she rose and stood before* him looking 
confused. Then she replied : 

“ Sir, I thank you, I have slept well ; 
but tell me, is not yonder town Tyre, and’ 
is not this the garden of my grandfather, 
Benoni, where I used to Arander ? Nay, 
how can it be ? So long has passed since 
I walked in this garden, and so many 
things have happened—terrible, ten-ible 
things which I cannot remember,” and she 
hid her^yes in her hand and moaned. 

“ Don’^t try to rgmember them,” he said 
cheerfully. “ There is so much in Ufe that 
it is better to forgot. Yes, this is Tyre, 
suite enough. You could not recognise it 
last night because it was fpo dark, au<l 
this garden, I am told, did belong to 
Benoni. Who it beloxigs to now I do not 
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know. To you, I suppose, and through 
you to Ciesar.” 

Now while he spoke thus somewhat at 
random, for he was watching her all the 
while, Miriam kept her eyes fixed upon his 
face, as though she searched there for 
something which she could but half recall. 
Suddenly an inspiration entered into 
them and she said : 

“ Now J have jt! You are the Roman 
captain, Gallus, M'ho brought mo the 

letter from-V and she paused, thrusting 

Jier hand into the bosom of her robe, then 
went on with something like a sob : “ Oh ! 
it is gone. How did it go ? Let me think.” 

“ r)on’t think,” said Gallus ; “ there are 
so many things in the world which it is 
better not to think aboift. Yes, as it 
happens, I am that man, and some years 
ago I did bring you the letter from 
Marcus, called The Fortunate. Also, as 
it chanced, I never forgot your sweet face, 
and knew it again at a time when it was 
well that you should find a friend. No, 
wo won’t talk about it now. Look, the 
old slave calls you. It is time that you 
.should break your fast, and I also must 
eat and have my wound dressed. After¬ 
wards we will talk.” 

All that morning Miriam saw nothing 
more of Gallus. Indeed, he did not mc^aii 
that she should, since he was sure that her 
new-found sense ought not to be over¬ 
strained at first, lest it should break 
down again, never to recover. So she 
went ‘out and sat alone by the garden 
beach, for the soldiers had orders to 
respect her privacy, and gazed at the sea. 

As she sat thus in q\uet, event by event 
the terrible past came back to her. She 
remembered it all now—their flight from 
Tyro ; thu march into Jerusalem ; the 
sojourn in the dark wdth the Essenes ; 
the Old Tower and •what befell there ; 
the escape of Marcus ; her trial before 
the Sanhedrim; the execution of her 
sentence upon the gateway ; and then 
that fearful night -when the flames of the 
burning Temple scorched to her very brain, 
and the sights and sound of slaughter 
withered her heart. After this she could 
recall but one more thing—the viuion of 
the majestic figure of«Benoni standing 
against •» background of black smoko upon 
the lofty cloister-roof and defying the 
Romans before he plunged headlong into 
the flames beneath. Of her rescue on the 
roof of*tho Gate Nicanor, of her being 


carried before Titus Caesar in the arms of 
Gallus, and of his judgment concerning 
her, she recollected nothing. Nor, indeed, 
did she ever attain to a clear memory of 
those evcnt.s, while the time l>otween them 
and the recovery of her reason by the sea¬ 
shore in the garden at Tyre always remained 
a blank. That troubled fragment of licr 
life was sunk in a black soa of oblivion. 

At length the old woman came to sum¬ 
mon Miriam to her midday meal, and led 
her, not to her own tent, but to that 
which was pitched to serve as an eating- 
plaoe for the captain Gallus. As she 
went she saw knots of soldiers gathered 
acros.s her path as thougli to intercept her, 
and turned to fly, for the sight of them 
brought back the terrors of the siege. 

“ Have no fear of them,” said the old 
■woman, smiling. ” Ill would it go here 
with him "who dared to lift a finger against 
their Pearl-Maiden.” 

“ Pearl-Maiden ! Why ? ” asked Miriam. 

“ That is what they call you, because 
of the necklace that was upon your breast 
when you -were captured, which you wear 
still. As for why—well, I supijose because 
they love you, the poor sick thing they 
nursed. They have heard that you arc 
bettor and gather to give you joy of it; 
that is all.” 

Sure enough, the words were true, 
for. as Miriam approached, .these rough 
legionaries cheered raid ejapped their 
hands, while one of them, an evil-looking 
fellow' with a broken nose, who was said 
to have committed great cruelties during 
the .siege, came forw^ard bowing and 
presented her with a handful of wild- 
flowers, w'hich he must have collected with 
some trouble, since, at this season of the 
year, they w'erc not common. She took 
them, and being still weak, burst into tears. 

“ Why should you treat me thus,” she 
asked, “ who am, as I understand, but a 
poor captive ? ” 

“ Nay, nay,” answered a,sergeant, with 
an uncouth oath. “ It is we who are 
your captives, Pearl-Maiden, and w'c are 
glad, because your m'nd has come back 
to you, though, seeing how sweet you were 
without it, "WO do not Imow that it can 
better you very much.” 

“ Oh ! friends, friends,” began Miriam, 
then once more broke down. 

Meanwhile, hearing the disturbance, 
Gallus had come from his tent and w.xs 
hobbling towards them, w'hcn suddenly 
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he caught sight of the tears upon Miriam’s 
face and broke out into such language as 
could only be used by a Roman officer 
of experience. 

“T^at ha\^e you been doing to her, 
you cowardly hounds ? ” he shouted. 

“ By Caesar arid the Standards, if one of 
you has even said a word tliat she should 
not hear, ho shall be flogged until the 
bones break through his skin,” and his 
very beard bristling W'ith wrath. Callus 
uttered a series of the most fearful male¬ 
dictions upon the head of that supposed 
offender, his female ancestry, and his 
descendants. 

“ Your pardon, captain,” said the 
sergeant, “ but you are uttering many 
words, that no maiden should hear.” 

“ Do you dare to argue wifh me, you 
foul-ton^ed camp scavenger ? ” shouted 
Callus. ‘‘ Here, guard, lash him to that 
ti’ee! Fear not, daughter; the insult 
shall be avenged ; we w’ill teach his dirty 
tongue to sing another tune,” and again ^ 
he cursed him, naming him by new name.s. 

“ Oh ! sir, sir,” broke in Miriam, “ what 
are you about to do ? This man offered 
me no insult, none of them offered mo 
anything except kind words and flowers.” 

“ Then how is it that you weep ? ” 
asked Callus suspiciously. 

” I wept, being still weak, because they 
who are conquerors were so kind to one 
who is a slave and an outcast.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Callus. “ Well, guard, 
you need not tie him up this time, but 
after all I take back nothing that I have 
said, seeing that in this way or in that 
they did make you weep. What business 
had they to insult yoh with their kindness ? 
Men, henceforth you will be so good as 
to remember that this maiden is the 
property of Titus Caesar, and after Caesar, 
of myself, in whose charge he placed her. 
If you have any offerings to make to her, 
and I do not dissuade you from that- 
practice, thejr must bo made through me. 
Meanwhile, there is a cask of wine, that 
good old stuff from the Lebanon which I 
had bought for the voyage. If you should 
wish to drink the health of our-*-our 
captive, it is at your service.’! 

Then taking Miriam 1^ the hand he 
led her into the eating-tent,, still grumbling 
at the soliders, who for their part laughed 
and sent for tjie wine. ■ ^ their 

captain’s temper, who bad served with 
them through many and Jknew 


also that this crazed Pearl-Maiden whom 
he saved had twined herself into his heart, 
as was her fortune with most men of 
those among whom from time to time 
fate drove her to seek shelter. 

In the tent Miriam found two places 
set, one for herself and one for the captain 
Callus. 

“ Don’t talk to me,” he said, “ but sit 
down and eat, for little ^enough you have 
swallowed all the time you were sick, and 
we sail to-morrow evening at the latest, 
after which, unless you differ frbm most 
women, little enough will you swallow on 
these wnter seas until it pleases whatever 
god we worship to bring us to the coasts 
of Italy Now here are oysters brought 
by runner frefm Sidon, and I command 
that you eat six of them before you say 
a word.” t 

So Miriam ate the oysters obcdientl.y, 
and after the oysters, fish, and after the 
fish the breast of a woodcock. But from 
the autumn lamb, roasted whole, which 
followed, she was forced to turn. 

“ Send it out to the soldiers,” she sug¬ 
gested], and it was sent as her gift. 

“ Now, my captive,” said Callus, draw¬ 
ing his stool near to her, “ I want you to 
tell me what you can remember of your 
story. Ah ! you don’t know that for many 
days past we have dined together and 
that it has been your fashion to sit with 
your arm round my old neck and call me 
your uncle. Nay, child, you need not.blush, 
for I am more than old enough to be your 
father, let alone your uncle, and nothing 
but a father shall I ever be to you.” 

“ li^Tiy are you so good to me ? ” asked 
Miriam, t 

“ Why ? Oh ! for seyeral reasons. 
First, you were the friend of»a comrade 
of mine who often talked of you, but who 
now is dead. Secondly, you were a sick 
and helpless thing whom 1 chanced to 
rescue in the great slaughter, and who 
ever since has been my companion ; and 
thirdly—yes, I wiiKsay it, though I do 
not love to talk of that matter, I had a 
daughter, who died, ^and who, had she 
lived, would have been of about your age. 
Your ’byes remind me of hers—there, is 
thkt not enough 

“ But now for the story. Stay. I will 
tefl you If hat I know of it. Marcus, ho 
whom tkey called The Fortunate, but 
Wh«»e fdPtnno has deserted him* was in 
love with you—like the rest of us. Often 
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talked to me of you in Rome, where 
we were friends after a fashion, though 
he was set far above me, and by me sent 
to you that letter which I delivered hero 
in this garden, and the trinket that you 
wear about your neck, and if I remember 
right, with it a ring—yes, it is upon your 
finger. Well, I. took note of you at the 
time and went my way to the war, and 
when I chanced to find you lately upon 
the top of the CJate Nicanor, although you 
were more like a half-burnt cinder than a 
fair maiden, I knew you again and carried 
you off to Caesar, who named you his slave 
and bade me take charge of you and 
deliver you to him in Rome. Now I want 
to know how you came be upon that 
gateway.” 

So Miriam began and told him all her 
tale, while he listened patiently. When 
she had done he rose and, limping round 
the little table, bent over and kissed her 
solemnly upon the brow. 

“ By all the gods of the Romans, Greeks, 
Christians, Jews, and barbarian nations, 
you are a noble-hearted woman,” he said, 
“ and that kiss is my tribute to you. 
Little wonder that puppy, Marcus, is 
called The Fortunate, since, even when 
he deserved to die who suffered himself 
to be taken alive, you appeared to save 
him—to save him, by Venus, at the cost 
of your own sweet self. Well, most noble 
trai tress, what now ? ” 

“ I ask that question of you, Gallus. 
What now ? Marcus, whom you should 
call no ill name, and who was over¬ 
whelmed through no fault of his own, 

fighting like a hero, has vanished-” 

“ Across the Styx, I fear me. Indeed, 
that Avouid be best for him, since no 
Roman must be taken prisoner and live.” 

“ Nay, I think not, or at the least I 
hope he lives. My servant, Nehushta, 
would nurse him for my sake, and for my 
sake the Essenes, among whom I dwelt, 
would guard him, even to the loss of 
their own lives. Unless his Around killed 
him I believe that Marcus is alive to-day,” 
“ And if that is so you wish to com¬ 
municate Avith him ? 

“What else, Gallus7 Say, Avhat fate 
will befall me when I reach Rome ? ” 
“You wll be kept safe till Titus comes, 
•Then, according to his command, you 
must wAlk in his Triumph, and after that, 
unless he changes his mind, which is not 
likely, since ho prides himself upon never 


having reversed a decree, however hastily 
it was made, or even added to, or taken 
from a judgment, you must, alas ! be set 
up in the Forum and sold as a slave to 
the highest bidder.” 

“ Sold as a slave to the highest bidder ! ” 
repeated Miriam faintly. “ That is a poor 
fate for a woman, is it not ? Had it been 
that daughter of yours who died, for 
instance, you would have thought it a 
poor fate for her, would you not ? ” 

“ Do not speak of it, do not speak of it,” 
muttered Gallus into his beard. “ Well, 
in this, as in other things, let us hope that 
fortune will favour you.” 

“ I should like Marcus to learn that I am 
to march in the Triumph, and afterwards 
to be set up in the Forum and sold as a 
slave to the highest bidder,” said Miriam. 

“ You would like Marcus to learn—but, 
in the name of the gods—how is he to 
learn, if he still Uves ? Look you, we sail 
to-morrow night. What do you -wish mo 
to do ? ” 

“ I. wish you to send a messenger to 
Marcus bearing a token from me to him.” 

“ A messenger ! What messenger ? Who 
can find him ? I can despatch a soldier, 
but your Marcus is with the Essenes, who 
for their oavh sakes will keep him fast 
enough as a hostage, if they have cured 
him. Also the Essenes live, according to 
your story, in some hyena-burrow, 
opening out of an underground quarry in 
Jerusalem, that is, if they have not been 
discovered and killed long ago. How, then, 
will any soldier find their hiding-place ? ” 

“ I do not think that such a man would 
find it,” answered Miriam, “ but I have 
friends in this city, and if I could come 
at them I might ^scover one who would 
meet with better fortune. You know 
that I am a Christian who was brought 
up among the' Essenes, both of them 
persecuted people that have their secrets. 
If I find a ChristiaiA or an Essene he 
would take my message and—^unless he 
was killed—^deliver it.” 

Now Gallus thought a while, then he 
said, “ If I were to go out in Tyre asking 
for Christians or Essenes, none would 
appear. As well might a stork go out and 
call upon a frog. But that old slave- 
woman, who has tended on me and you, 
she is cunning in her way, and if I promised 
to set her at liberty should she succeed, 
well, perhaps she might succeed. Stay, I 
wiU summon her,” and he left the tent. 
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Some minutes later he returned, bring¬ 
ing the slave with him. 

“ I have explained the matter to this 
woman, Miriam,” he said, “ and I think 
that she understands, and can prove to 
any who are willing to visit you, that 
they w'ill have a free pass into and out 
of the camp, and need fear no harm. 
Tell her, then, where .she is to go and 
whom she must seek.” 

So Miriam told the woman, saying, 
“ Tell any Essene whom you can find 
that she who is called their Queen bids 
his presence, and if he asks more, give 
him this word—‘ The sun rises.’ Tell any 
Christian whom you can find that ^liriam, 
their sister, seeks his aid, and if he asks 
more, give him this word—‘ The dawn 
comes.’ Do you understand ? ” 

“■ I understand,’’ answered the woman. 

“■ Then go,” said (hillus, “ and he back 

by nightfall, remembering that if you fail, 

in place of liberty you travel to Rome, 

whence vou will return no more.” 

%/ 

” My lord, 1 go,” answered the woman, 
boating her forehead with her hand and 
bowing henself from their presence. 

By nightfall .she was back again witli 
the tiding.s that no Christiatis seemed to 
be left in Tyre ; all had Hed to Pella, or 
elsewhere. Of the E.ssenes, however, 
she had found one, a minor brother of the 
name of Samuel, who, on hearing that 
M'uiam was the captive, and receiving 
the watchword, said that ho would visit 
the camp after dark, although he greatly 
feared that this might be some snare set 
to catch him. 

After‘dark he came accordingly, and 
was led by the old woman, who waited 
outside to meet him, to the tent where 
Miriam sat with Gallu.s. This Samuel 
proved to be a brother of the low'est Order 
of the Essenes, whom, although he knew 
of her, Miriam had never seen. He had 
Ixicn absent from the village by the 
Jordan at the time of the flight of the sect, 
having come to Tyre by leave of the Court 
to bid farewell to hi.s mother, who was on 
her deathbed. Hearing that the brethren 
had fled, and his mother being still alive; 
lie had remained in Tyre instead, of seeking 
to rejoin them at Jerusalem, thus escaping 
the terrors of the siege. That was all his 
story. Now, having buried his mother, 
he desired to rfjjoin the brotherhood, if 
any of them w'ere left aljve. 

After Callus had left the tepti It 


was not lawful that she should speak of 
their secrets in the presence of any man 
who was not of the Order, Miriam, having 
first satisfied herself that he was in truth 
a brother, told this Samuel all she knew 
of the hiding-place of the Essenes beyond 
the ancient quarry, and- asked him if he 
was willing to try to seek it out. He said 
yes, for he desired to find them ; also he 
was bound to give her what help He could, 
since should the brethren discover that 
he had refused it, he would be expelled 
their Order. Then, having pledged him 
lo be faithful to lier trust, not by oath, 
which the Essenes held unlawful, but in 
accordance with their secret custom which 
was known to ftev, she took from Ikt hand 
the ring that Marcus had sent her, bidding 
liim find out the Essenes, and, if their 
Roman prisoner wa.s yet alive, and among 
them, to deliver it to him with a message 
telling him of her fate and whither she had 
gone. If he was dead, or not to be found 
anywhere, then he was to deliver the ring 
to the Libyan woman named Nelmshta, 
with the same mt'ssage. If he could not 
find her either, then to her uncle Ithiel, 
or, failing him, to whoever was president 
of the Essene.s, with the same message, 
praying any or all of them to succour her 
in her troubles, should that be possible. 
At the least they wen; to let her have 
tidings at the house of Gallu.s, the captain, 
ip Rome, where he proposed to place her 
in charge of his wife until the time came 
for her to be handed over to Titus and to 
walk in the Triumph. Moreover, in case 
the brother should forget, she vTote a 
letter that he might deliver to any of 
those for whom she gave the^ message. In 
this letter Miriam set out briefiy all that 
had befallen her since that night of parting 
in the Old Tower, and by the help of 
Gallus, whom now she recalled to the tent, 
the particulars of her rescue and of the 
judgment of Caesar upon her person, ending 
it with these words : 

“ If it be the will of God and your will, 
O you who may read this letter, haste, 
haste to help me, that I may escape the , 
shame ftiore sore than death which awaits 
me yonder in Roifte.” 

This letter she signed, “ Miriam, of the 
house of Benoni,” but she did not wrile 
upon it the names of tliose to whom it was* 
addressed, fearing lest it should ffiU into 
other hands and bring trouble upon them. 
Tl^ep QaUui the waa Samuei 
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what money he needed for his journey 
and as a reward for his service. Ho 
answered that, it was against his rule to 
take any money, who was bound to help 
those under the protection of the Order 
without reward or fee, whereat Callus 
stared and said that there were stranger 
folk in this land than in any others that 
ho knew', and they were many. 

So Samuel, having bowed before Miriam 
and pressed her hand in a certain fashion 
in token of brotherhood and fidelity, 
was led out of the camp again, nor did she 
ever see him more. Yet, as it proved, he 
was a faithful messenger, and she did W’cll 
to trust him. 

Next day, at the prayer of Miriam, 
Callus also w'rote a letter, which gave 
him much trouble, to a friend of his, w'ho 
was a brother officer with the army at. 
Jerusalem, enclosing one to be handed to 


Marcus if, perchance, ho should have 
rejoined the Standards. 

“ Now, daughter,” he said, “ wo have 
done all that can be done, and must leave 
the rest to fate.” 

“ Yes,” she answered with a sigh, “ w'R 
must leave the r('.st to fate, as you 1 voman-s 
call God.” 

In the evening they set sail for Italy, 
and W'ith them much of the captured trea¬ 
sure, m!J.ny sick and wounded men and a 
guard of soldiers. As it chanced, having 
taken the sea after the autumn gales and 
before those of mid-winter began, they 
had a swift and prosperous voyage, 
enduring no hardships save once from 
want of water. Within thirty days they 
came to Rhegium, whence they marched 
overland to Rome, being received every¬ 
where very gl-Klly by people w'ho W'cro 
eager for tidings of the w'ar. 


CHAPTKR XX. 

THE MERCH.\NT PEMETUH'S. 


WiiE.v on (hat fatehil night in the Old 
Tower Miriam sprang forward to strike 
the lantern from the hand of the Jew, 
Nehushta, Avho was bending over the 
fallen Marcus and dragging at his body, 
tlid not even see that she had left the door. 

With sin effort, the slope of tlio rocky 
passage beyond fsivouring her, she hsilf- 
drew,’ half-lifted the Romsin through the 
entrance. Tlicn it was, as she straight¬ 
ened herself a little to take breath, that, 
she heard the thud of the rock door closing 
beh nd her. Still, a.s it was dark, she di(l 
not guess that Miriam W'as parted from 
them, for ,shtf said : 

” Ah ! into what troubles do not these 
men lead us poor women. Well, just in 
time, and I think that none of them 
saw us.” 

There was no answer. Sound could 
not pierce that wall, and the place was 
s lent as a tomb. 

” Lady ! In the Name of Clirist, where 
are you, lady ? ” asked Nehushta in a 
jiiercing whisper, and the echoes of the 
gallery answered—‘ ‘ Wlj^ro are you, lady V ’ ’ 

Just then Marcus awoke. 

” What has elianced ? Wliat place is 
,this, Miriam ? ” he asked. 

“ This has chanoed,” answered Ne- 
hu: hta* in the same awful voice. “ Wo 


are in the passage leading to (he vaults ; 
Miriam is in the hands of the Jews in the 
Old Tower, and llie door is shut between 
us. Accursed Roman ! to save your life 
she has sacrificed herself. Without doubt 
she sprang from the door to dash the 
lantern from the hand of the Jew, and 
before she <a>uld return again it bad 
swung home. Now they will crucify her 
because she rescued you—a Roman.” 

“ Don’t talk, woman,” broke in Marcus 
savfl-gely, “ open the door. I am still a 
man, I can still light, or,” ho added with a 
groan, remembering that he had no 
sword, “ at the least I can die for her.” 

“ I cannot,” gasped Nehushta. “ Sho 
had the iron that lifts the secret latch. 
If you had kept your sword, Roman, it 
might perhaps have served, but that has 
gone also.” 

“ Break it down,” said Marcus. “ Come, 
I will he’p.” 

“Yes, yes, Roman, you will help to 
break do^yn three feet of soU<l stone.” 

Then began that hideous scene whereof 
sdmething has been said. Nehushta 
strove to reach the latch with her fingers. 
Marcus, standing upon one foot, strove to 
shako the stone with his shoulder, the 
black, silent stone that never so much as 
stirred. Yet they worked madly, their 
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breath coming in great gasps, knowing 
that the work was in vain, and that even 
if they could open the door, by now it 
would be to find Miriam gone, or at the 
best to be taken themselves. Suddenly 
Marcus ceased from his labour. 

“ Lost! ” he moaned, “ and for my 
sake; O ye gods ! for my sake.” Then 
down he fell, his harness clattering on the 
rocky step, and lay there, muttering and 
laughing foolishly. 

Nehushta ceased also, gasping; “ The 
Lord help you, Miriam, for I cannot. 
Oh ! after all these years to lose you thus, 
and because of that man! ” and she 
glared through the darkness towards the 
fallen Marcus, thinking in her heart that 
she would kill him. 

“ Nay,” she said to herself, “she loved 
him, and did she know it might pain her. 
Better kill myself; yes, and if I were 
sure that she is dead this, sin or no sin, 
I would do.” 

As she sat thus, helpless, hopeless, she 
saw a light coming up the stair towards 
them. It was borne by Ithiel. Nehushta 
rose and faced him. 

“ Praise be to God ! there you are at 
length,” he said. “ Thrice have I been up 
this stair wondering why Miriam did not 
come.” 

“ Brother Ithiel,” answered Nehushta, 
“ Miriam will come no more ; she has 
gone, leaving us in exchange this man 
Marcus, the Roman Prefect of Horse.” 

“ What do you mean ? What do you 
mean ? ” he gasped. “ Wliere is Miriam ? ” 

“ In the hands of the Jews,” she 
answered. Then she told him all that 
story. 

“ There is nothing to be done,” he 
moaned w'^hen she had finished. “ To open 
the door now would be but to reveal the 
secret of our hiding-place to the Jews or 
to the Romans, either of whom would put 
us to the sword, the Jews for food, the 
Romans because we are Jews. Wd can only 
leave her to God and protect ourselves.” 

“ Had I ihy will,” answered Nehushta, 

I would leave myself to God and still 
strive to protect her. Yet you are right, 
seeing that many lives cannot be risked 
for the sake of one girl But what of lihis 
man ? ”' 

“We will do our best fer him,’* 
swered Ithiel, “ for so she whp s^rifioed 
herself for his sake would kave wished. 
Also years ago lie Was our guest and 


befriended us. Stay here a while and 1 
will bring men to carry him to the vault.” 

So Ithiel went away to return with 
sundry of the brethren, wh& lifted Marcus 
and bore him down the stairs and pas¬ 
sages to that darksome chamber whore 
Miriam had slept, while other brethren 
shut the trap-door, and loosened the roof 
of the passage, blocking it with stone so 
that without great labour none could pass 
that path for ever. • 

Here in this silent, sunless vault for 
many, many days Marcus lay sick with a 
brain fever, of which, had it not been for 
the skilful nursing of Nehushta and of the 
leeches among the Essenes, he must cer¬ 
tainly have died. But these leeches, who 
were very clgver, doctored the deep 
sword-cut in his head, removing with little 
iron hooks the fragments of hone which 
pressed upon his brain, and dressing that 
wound and another in his knee with salves. 
, Meanwhile, they learned by their spies 
that both the Temple and Mount Sion 
, had fallen. Also they heard of the trial of 
Miriam and of her exposure on the Gate 
Nicanor, but of what happened to her 
afterwards they could gather nothing. 
So they mourned her as dead. 

Now, their food being at length ex¬ 
hausted and the watch of the Romans 
having relaxed, they determined, those 
who wore left of them, for some had died 
and Ithiel himself was very ill, to attempt 
to escape from the hateful vaults that 
had sheltered them for all these months. 
A question arose as to what was to be 
done udth Marcus, now but a shadow 
of a man, who still w^anderod somewhat 
in his mind, but who had passed the worst 
of his sickness and seemed like to live. 
Some were for abandoning* him ; some 
for sending him back to the * Romans ; 
but Nehushta showed that it would be 
wise to keep him as a hostage, so that if 
they were attacked they might produce 
him, and in return for their care perhaps 
buy their lives. In the end they agreed 
upon this course, not so much for what 
they might gain by it, but l^ause they 
knew that it would have pleased the lost 
m«d ^hom they called their Queen, 
who had perished to save this man. 

So it came about that upon a certain 
night of rain and storm,* when none were 
stmring, animber of men with faces white 
as lepers, Of the hue, indeed, of roots that 
have pu^edin the <wk, might have been 
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Been travelling down the cavern quarries, 
now tenanted only by the corpses of those 
who had perished there from starvation, 
and so through the hole beneath the wall 
into the free air. With them went litters, 
bearing their sick, and among the sick 
fthiel and Marcus. None hindered their 
flight, for the Homans had deserted this 
part of the ruined city and were encamped 
around the towess in the neighbourhood 
of Mount Sion, where some few Jews still 
held out. » 

Thus it happened that by morning they 
were well on the road to Jericho, which, 
always a desert country, was now quite 
devoid of life. On they went, living on 
roots and such little food as still remained 
to them, to Jericho itself, where they 
found nothing but a ruin haunted by a 
few starving Avretches. Thence they 
travelled to their own village, to discover 
that, for the most part, this also had been 
burnt. But certain caverns in the hillside 
bt'hind, Avhich they used as store-houses, 
remained, and undiscovered in them a 
secret stock of corn and wine that gave 
tliem food. 

Here, then, they camped and set to 
work to sow the fields which no Romans 
or robbers had boon able to destroy, and so 
Ih'cd hardly, but unmolested, till at length 
the first harvest came and with it plenty. 

In this dry and w-holesome air Marcus 
recovered rapidly, who by nature was 
very qtrong. When first his wits returned 
to him he recognised Nehushta, and asked 
her what had chanced. She told him all 
she knew, and that she believed Miriam 
to be dead, tidings Avhich caused him to 
fall into a deep melancholy. Meanwhile, 
the Essenes treated him wdth kindness, 
but let bins, understand that he was their 
prisoner. Nor if ho had wished it, and 
they had given him leave to go, could ho 
have left them at that time, seeing that 
the slightest of his hurts proved to be the 
worst, since the spear or sword-cut having 
penetrated to the joint and let out the oil, 
the wound in his knee would heal only by 
very slow degrees, and for many weeks 
left him so lame that ho could not w'alk 
■without a crutch. So hero he sat Hay the 
banks of Jordan, mourning the past and 
well-nigh hopeless for the future. 

Tims in solitude, tended by Nelmshta, 
who now had gro-wn very grim and old, 
and by the poor remnant of the Essenes, 
Marcus* passed four or five miserable 


months. As he grew stronger ho would 
limp doAm to the Aullage AAiiere liis hosts 
were engaged in rebuilding some of their 
dwellings, and sit in the garden of the 
house that once had been occupied by 
Miriam. Noav it Acas but an overgrown 
place, yet among the pomegranate bushes 
still stood that shed. Avhicli she had used 
as a work.shop, and in it, lying here and 
there as they had fallen, some of her 
unfinished marljles, among them one of 
himself Avhich she began and ca.st aside 
before she executed that bust which Nero 
had named divine and set him to guard 
in the temple at Rome. To Marcus it 
v/as a sad place, haunted by a thousand 
memories, yet he loved it ^causo those 
memories Avere all of Miriam. 

Titus, said rumour, having accom¬ 
plished the utter destruction of Jerusalem, 
had moved his army to Ca?sarea or 
Berytus, where he passed the winter 
season in celebrating games in the amphi¬ 
theatres. These he made splendid by the 
‘slaughter of A^ast numbers of Jewish 
prisoners, who w'cro forced to fight against 
each other, or, after the cruel Roman 
fashion, exposed to the attacks of ravenous 
AAuld beasts. But although he thought of 
doing so, Marcus had no means of com¬ 
municating Avith Titus, and was still 
too lame to attempt escape. Could he 
liaA^e found any, indeed, to make use of 
them might have brought destruction upon 
the Essenes, Avho had treated him kindly 
and saved his life. Also among the 
Romans it was a disgrace for a soldier, 
and especially for an officer of high rank, 
to be made prisoner, and he was loth to 
expose his OAvn shame. As Gallus had 
told Miriam, no Roman should be taken 
alive. So Marcus attempted to do nothing, 
but waited, sick at heart, for whatever 
fate fortune might send him. Indeed, 
had he been quite sure that Miriam was 
dead, he, Avho was disgraced and a captive, 
would have slain himself and followed 
her. But although none doubted her 
death—except Nehushta—^his spirit did 
not tell him that this was so. Thus it 
came about that Marcus lived on among 
the Essenes till his health and strength 
came back to him, as it was appointed 
that he should do until the time came for 
him to act. At length that time came. 

When Samuel, the Essene, left Tyre, 
bearing the letter and the ring of Miriam, 
he journeyed to^ Jerusalem, to find the 
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Holy City but a heap of ruina, Iiaunted 
by hyenas and birds of prey that feasted 
on the innumerable dead. Still, faithful 
to his trust, he strove to discover that 
entrance to the cav(!rns of •vvhieli Miriam 
bad told him, and to this end hovered 
day by day upon the north side of the 
city near to the old Damascus Gate. The 
hole he could not lind. for there were 
thousands of stones behind which jackals 
had burrowed, and how was he to knoAv 
which of these openings led to caverns, 
nor w’ere there tmy left to direct him. 
Still, Samuel searched and waited in the 
hope that one day an Essene might appear 
who would guide him to the hiding-place of 
the brethren. But no Essene appeared, 
for the good reason that they had fled 
already. In the end he was stdzed by a 
patrol of Roman soldiers who had observed 
him hovering about the place and ques¬ 
tioned him very .strictly as to his busine.s.s. 

replied that it was to gather herbs 
for food, whereon their officer said that 
they would find him food and with it* 
some useful work. So they took him and 
pressed him into a gang t)f ca])tives who 
Avere engaged in pulling down the w'alls, 
that Jerusalem might lun ermoi’e become 
a fortified city. In this gang he w^as 
forced to labour ft)r over four months, 
receiving only his daily bread in pa 3 ^ment, 
and with it many blows and hard w'ord.s, 
until at last he found an opportunity to 
make his escape. 

Now among his fellow'-.slaves wa.s a 
man whose brother belonged to the Order 
of tlu' Es.senes, and from him lu? learned 
that, they had gone, baek to Jordan. So 
thither Samuel started, having Miriam\s 
ring Mil! hidden safely about his person. 
Reaching the place Avithout further acci¬ 
dent, lie declared himself to the E.ssenes, 
who received him A\ilh joy, which was 
not to be wondered at, since h<^ was abl<^ 
to tell them that Miriam, whom they 
named their (Jueen and believed to be 
dead, wa.s still alive. He asked them if 
they had a Roman prisoner called Marcus 
hidden away among them, and when they 
an.sAvered tliat th's was so, said that he 
had a message from Miriam which he was 
charged to deli\'er to him. Tlien they 
led h'm to the garden Avhore her Avorkshop 
had been, telling him that there he would 
lind the Roman. 

Marcus was seated in the garden, 
basking in the sunshine, and with him 


Nchushta. They Avere talking of Miriam 
.—indeed, they spoke of little else. 

“■ Alas ! although I Be«m to know her 
yet alive, I fear that she must be dead,'’ 
Marcu.s Avas saying. “ It is not possible 
that she could have lived through that 
night of the burning of the Temple.” 

“ It does not seem possible,” ansAvered 
Nehushta, “ yet I believe that she did 
live — as in your heart ^gau belioA'e also. I 
do not think it aaws fated that any Christian 
should perish in that Avar,«8ince it has been 
prophesied otherwise.” 

“Prove it to me, woman, and I should be 
inclined to become a Christian, but of yiro- 
phecies and sucli vague talk I am w'eary.” 

“ You will become a Christian when 
your heart is^ touched and not before,” 
an.sw'ered Nehushta .sharply. “ That light 
is from Avithin.” « 

As sill! spoke tlie bushes parted and they 
saAv the Essene, Samuel, standing in front 
of them. 

“ Whom do you seek, man ? ” asked 
Nehushta, Avho did not know’ him, 

“ I seek the noble Roman, Marcus,” 
he ansAvertid, “ for whom I havi; a message. 
Is that he V ” 

“ I am he,” said Marcus, “ and now, 
who .sent you and Avhat is your message ? ” 

“ The Queen of the Essenes. avUosc 
name i.s Miriam, sent me,” replied the 
man. 

Now both of them sprang to their fe(*t, 

“What token do you bear?”,asked 
Marcus in a slow, strained voice, “ for 
know’, AA’c thought that lady dead.” 

“ This,” he an.swcred, and draAving the 
ring from his robe, ho handed it to liini, 
adding. “ Do you acknoAvledge the token?” 

“ I acknowdodgo it. There is no such 
other ring. Have you auglit olse ? ” 

“ 1 had a letter, but it is lost. The 
Roman soldier.s robbed me of iny robe in 
which it. w'as scAni, and T never .saw it 
more. But the ring I simid by hiding it 
in ray mouth while they searched mo.” 

Marcus groaned, but Nehushta said 
quickly : 

“ Did she give you no message ? Tell 
us your story and Iks swdft.” 

So hpu told them all. 

“ How long war. this ago ? ” asked Ne¬ 
hushta. 

“ Nearly five months. For a hundred 
and twenty days I was kept a.s a slave at, 
Jerusalem, lahiouring at the levelling of 
the Avails.” “ 
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“ Five months,” said Marcus. “Toll me. 
you do know whether Titus has sa,iled ? ” 

“ I lioard that ho had departed from 
Alexandria on llis road to Rome.” 

“ Miriam will walk in his Triumph, 
and afterwards be sold as a slave ! Woman, 
ihere is no time to lose.” said Marcus. 

“ None,” answ'orcd Nehushta ; “ still, 
there is time to thank this faithful mes- 
• senger.” 

“ Ay,” said Marcus. “ Man, what 
reward do you seek ? Whatever it be it 
shall be paid to you who have endured so 
much. Yes, it shall be paid, though here 
and now I. have no money.” 

” 1 seek no reward,” replied the Essenf*, 
“ who have but fullllled my promise and 
done my duty.” , 

“ Yet Hciiven shall reward you,” said 
Nehushta. " And now let us hence to 
Ithiel.” 

Back they went swiftly to the caves 
that were occupied by the Essenes during 
the re-building of their houses. In a 
little cabin that was open to the air Ic.y 
Ithiel. The old man was on his death¬ 
bed, for age, haixlship, and a,nxi('ty had 
done their work with him, so that now' 
he was unable to stand, but reclined upon 
a pallet awaiting his release. To him 
they told their story. 

“ Clod is merciful,” he said when lie 
had heard it. “ 1 feared that she must 
be dead, for in the ].coseneo of so much 
desolation my faith grows weak.” 

” It may bo so,” answered IMareus, 
“ but your mereiful («od will allow' this 
maiden to be set \ip in the Forum at 
Rome and sold to the highest bidder. 
It would have been bedter that she 
perished on the Gate Nicanor.” 

“ Perhaps this same God,” answ'ored 
Ithiel, with a faint smile, “-will deliver her 
from that fate, as Re has delivered her 
from many others. Now what do you 
set'k, my lord Marcus ? ” 

“ I seek liberty, w'bieh hitherto you 
have I'ofused to me, Ithiel. I must travel 
•to Romo as fast as shii)S and horses can 
carry me. I desire to bo present at that 
auction of the captives. At least, T am 
rich and can purchase Miriam—unless I 
am loo late.” ^ 

“ Purchase her to be your .slave ? ” 

“ Nay, to be my wife.” 

“ She will not marry you ; you are not 
a n-iristian.” 

“ Then,# if she asks it, to set her free. 


Man, w'ould it not be better that she shou'/l 
fall into my hands than into tlio.so of the 
first passer-by who chances to take a 
fancy to her face ? ” 

“ Yes, I think it is better,” answ'orod 
Ithiel, “ though who am I that I should 
judge ? I..et ilic Gourt be summoned and 
at once. This matter must bo laid before 
them. If you should purchase her and 
she desires it, do you promise that you 
w ill sot her free ? ” 

“ 1 promise it.” 

Ithiel looked at him strangely and s.iid : 
“ Good, but in the hour of temptation, if 
it should come, .see that you do not forget 
your W'ord.” 

So the Court was called togotlier, not 
the full liundrcd that used to sit in the 
great hall, but a bare score of tlie sur¬ 
vivors of the Es.scnes, and to them tho 
brother, Samuel, repeated his tale. To 
them also Marems mad(' hi.s petition for 
fnadoni, that he might journey to Romo 
with Nehushta, and if it wore pos.sible, 
nJfali ver Miriam f rom her bonds. Now, some 
of the more timid of tlio Ess- nes spoko 
against the rclea.se of so valuable a ho.stago 
upon jibe clnima^ of bis being able to aid 
Miriam, but Ithiel cried from bis litter : 

” What ! Would you allow your own 
advantage to prevail against th(a hope 
that this imiidcn, who is loved by every¬ 
one of us. may be saved ^ Shame upon 
tlie thought. I.ict the Roman go upon 
his errand, since we cannot.” 

So in the end they agreed to let him go, 
.and, as he had none, even provided 
money for his faring out of their scanty, 
secret store, trusting that he might find 
opportunity to repay it in time to come. 

That niglit Marcus and Nehushta bade 
farewell to Ithiel. 

“ I am dying,” said the old E.ssene. 
“ Before ever you can set foot in Romo 
the bi'eath will be out of my body, and 
l>encath the desert sand I shall lie at 
peace—who desire peace. Y'et, say to 
Miriam, my niece, that my spirit wull 
watch over her spirit, awaiting its coming 
in a land w'hcre there aic no more w'ars 
and tribulations, and that, meanwhile, 
I who love her bid luw to be of good cheer 
and to fear nothing.” 

So they jjarted from Ithiel and tra¬ 
velled \ipon horses to Joppa, Marcus 
disguising his name and rank lo.st some 
oflTiocr among the Romans should detain 
him. Hero by good fortune they found a 
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ehip sailing for Alexandria, and in the port 
of Alexandria a merchant vessel bound for 
Rhegium in which they took passage, none 
asking them who they might be. 

Upon the night of the burning of the 
Temple, Caleb, escaping the slaughter, 
was driven with Simeon the Zealot across 
the bridge into tlie Upper City, which 
bridge they broke down behind them. 
Once ho tried to return, in the mad hope 
that during the confusion he might reach 
the Gate Nicanor and, if she still lived, 
re.seue Miriam. But already the Romans 
held the head of the bridge, and already 
the Jews were hacking at its timbers, so 
in that endeavour he failed and in his 
heart made sure that JMiriam had perished. 
So bitterly did Caleb mourn, w^ho, fierce 
and wayward as he W"is by nature, still 
loved her more than all the w'orld besides, 
that for six days or more he sought death 
in every de.spcrate adventure which came 
to his hand, r.nd they were many. But 
deatlr fled him, and on the seventh day he. 
had tidings. 

A man w'ho was hidden among the 
ruins of the cloisters managed to escape 
to the Upper City. From him Caleb 
learned that a. woman, who was said to 
have been found upon the roof of the Gate 
Nicanor, had been brouglit before Titus, 
■who gave her over into the charge of a 
Roman captain, by whom she had been 
taken without the walls. He knew no 
more. The stor\f was slight enough, yet 
it sufficed for Caleb, who was certain that 
this -woman must be Miriam. From that 
moment he determined to abandon the 
cause of the Jew's, w'hich, ind(^ed, w'as now 
hopeless, and to seek out Miriam, w'herever 
she might be. Yet, search as he would, 
another fifteen days went by before ho 
could find his opportunity. 

At length Caleb was placed in charge 
of a watch upon the wall, and, the other 
members of his company falling asleep 
from faintness and fatigue, contrived in 
the dark to let himself down by a rope 
which he had secreted, dropping from 
the end of it into the ditch. In this ditch 
he found many dead bodies, and from 
one of them, that of a peasant, who had 
died but recently, took the clothes and a 
long winter cloak of sheepskins, w'hich he 
exchanged for his own garments. Then, 
keeping only his sword, which he hid 
beneath the cloak, he passed the Roman 


pickets in the gloom and fled into the 
country. When daylight came Caleb 
cut off his beard and trimmed his long 
hair short. After this, fiieeting a coun¬ 
tryman with a load of vegetables which 
he had licence to sell in the Roman camp, 
Caleb bought his store from him for a 
piece of gold, for he was well furnishou 
W'ilh money, promising the simple man 
that if ho said ,a word of it ho would find 
him oxit and kill him. Then counter¬ 
feiting the speech and actions of a peasant j 
which he, who had bfeen brought up 
among them down by the banks of Jordan, 
w'cll could do, Caleb marched boldly to 
the nearest Roman camp and offered his 
wares for sale. 

Now this camp was situated outside 
the gate of Gennat, not far from the tower 
Hippicus. Therefore, it is not strange 
that although in the course of his has gain¬ 
ing he made diligent inquiry as to the fate 
of the girl who had been taken on the Gate 
Nicanor, Caleb could hoar nothing of her, 
seeing that she was in a camp situated 
on the Mount of Olives, upon the other 
side of Jerusalem. Baflled for that day, 
Caleb continued his inquiries on the next, 
taking a fresh supply of vegetables, which 
he purchased from the same peasant, to 
another body of sodliers camping in the 
Valley of Himnon. So he went on from 
day to day searching the. troops which 
surrounded the citt', and working from 
the Valley of Himnon northwards along 
the Valley of the Kedron, till on the tenth 
day he came to a little hospital camp 
pitched on the slope of the hill oppo.site 
to the ruin which once had been the 
Golden Gate. Hero, while proffering his 
vegetables, he fell into talk with the cook 
who was sent to chaffer with him. 

“ Ah ! ” said the cook, h'andling tho 
basket with satisfaction, “ it is a pity, 
friend, that you did not bring this stuff 
here a while ago when we wanted it sorely 
and found it hard to come by in. this 
barren, sword-wasted land.” 

“ Why ’I ” asked Caleb carelessly. 

“ Oh ! because of a prisoner we h^ hero, 
a girl whose sufferings had made her sick 
in m^d and body, and whose appetite I 
never knew how to tempt, for she turned 
Jrom moat and* ever asked for fish, of 
which, of course, wo had none, or failing 
that, for green food and fruits.” 

“ What were her name and story 2 ” 
asked Caleb. ,' 
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“ As for her name I know it not. We 
called her Pearl-Maiden because of a collar 
of pearls she w^re and because also she 
was white and beautiful as a pearl. Oh ! 
beautiful indeed, and so gentle and sweet, 
even in her sickness, that the roughest 
'|>rute of a legionary with a broken head 
could not choose but love her. Much more 
then that old bear, Gallus, who watched 
her as though she were his own cub.” 

“ Indeed V Anfl where is this beautiful 
lady now ? Ishpuldlike to sell her some¬ 
thing.” 

“ Gone, gone, and left us all mourning.” 

“ Not dc.ad V ” said Caleb in a new 
voice of eager di.smay. “ Oh ! not dead ? ” 

The fat cook looked at him calmly. 

“ You take a .strange interest in our 
Pearl-Maiden, Cabbag?-sollor,” he said. 
‘".And, now that I come to think of it, you 
are a strange-looking man for a ijeasant." 

With an effort Caleb recovered his 
self-command. 

“ Once I w\as better off than I am now, 
friend,” he answered. “ As you know, 
in this country the wheel of fortune has 
turned rather quick of laic.” 

“ Yes, yes, and left many crushed flat 
behind it.” 


“ The reason “why I am interested,” 
went on Caleb, taking no heed, “ is that I 
may have lost a tine market for my goods.” 

” Well, and so you have, friend. Som<3 
days ago the Pearl-M.aiden departed to 
Tyre in charge of the captain Gallus, on 
h<?r "vva^^ to Rome. Perhaps you would wdsli 
to follow and sell her your onions there.” 

“ Perhaps I should,” answered Caleb. 

When you Romans have gone this 
seems likely to become a bad country for 
gardeners, since owls and jackals do not 
buy fruit, sin(? you will leave no other 
living thing behind you.” 

“ True,” answered the cook. “ Caesar 
know's how to handle a broom and he has 
made a very clean sweep,” and he pointed 
complacently to the heaped-up ruins of 
the Temple before them. “ But how' 
much more for tlie whole basket full ? ” 

“ Take them, friend,” said Caleb, “ and 
sell them to your moss for the best price 
that you can get. You need not mention 
that you paid nothing.” 

“ Oh ! no, I won’t mention it. Good 
morning, Mr. Cabbage-grower, good morn- 


^ > 0 * 

Then he stood still w'atching as Caleb 
vanished* quickjy among the great boles 


of the olive trees. “ What can stir a 
Jew so much,” ho reflected to himself, 

“ as to make him give something for 
notlung, and especially to a Roman ? 
Perhaps he is Pearl-Maiden’s brother. 
No, that can't bo from his eyes—her lover 
more likely. Well, it is no affair of mine, 
and although ho never grew them, the 
vegetables are good and fresh.” 

That evening, w-hen Caleb, still dis¬ 
guised as a peasant, w^as travelling through 
the growing twilight across the hills that 
bordered the road to Ty^re, ho hoard a 
mighty wailing rise from Jerusalem and 
knew that it was the death-cry of his 
people. Now, everywhere above such 
portions of the beleaguered city as re¬ 
mained standing, shot up tall spires and 
AVTcaths of flame. Titus had forced the 
Avails, and thousands upon thousands of 
JcAvs Avere perishing beneath the swords 
of his soldiers, or in llm fii'cs of their 
burning homes. Still, some ninety thou- 
^land were left alive, to be driven like 
cattle into the Court of Women. Here 
more than ten thousand died of starvation, 
while some Avere set aside to grace tlio 
Triumph, some to bo slaughtered in the 
amphitheatres at Crcsarca and Berytus, 
but the most were transptirted to Egypt, 
there, until they died, to labour in the 
de.sert mines. Thus Avas the last deso¬ 
lation accomplished and the proj)hecy 
fulfilled : “ And the Lord shall bring thee 
into Egypt again Avith ships . . . and 
there ye shall sell yourselves unto your 
enemies for bondmen and for bond¬ 
women, and no man shall buy you.” 
Thus did Ephraim return to Egypt,” 
whence he came forth to sojourn in the 
Promised Land until the cup of his sin was 
full. Now once more that land was a 
desert without inhabitants ; all its plea¬ 
sant places Avero waste ; all its fenced 
cities destroyed, and over their ruins 
and the bones of their children flew Caesar’s 
eagles. The Avar was ended, there was 
peace in Judaea. Solitudinem faciunt 
jKicem appellant / 

Wlien Caleb reached T 3 n'e, by the last 
light of the s» tting sun he saw a white- 
sailed galley beating her way out to sea. 
Entering the city, he inquired AAdio wont 
in the* galley, and was told Gallus, a 
Roman captain, in charge of a number of 
sick and wounded men, many of the 
treasures of the T^emple, and a beautiful 
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girl, who was said to he the grand-daughter 
of Benoiii of that tc^wn. 

Tlion kno\^'ing that he was too late, 
Caleb gi’oaned in bilterncss of spirit. 
Presently, however, he took thought. 
■*Iow, Caleb was wise in liis generation, 
for at the In'ginniug of this long war he 
had sold all liis land and houses for gold 
and jewels, whicli, to a very great value, 
lie had left hidden in Tyre in the house of 
a man he trusted, an old servant of his 
father's. To this store lie had added 
from time to time out of the proceeds of 
plunder, of trading, and of the ransom of 
a rich Roman knight Avho was his captive, 
so that now his wealth was great. Coing 
to the man's house, Caleb claimed and 
packed this treasure in bales of Syrian 
carpets to resemble merchandise. 

Then the peasant who had travelled 
into Tyi’e upon business about a mule, 
was seen no more, but in place of him 
appeared T)cmetriu.s, the Egyptian mer¬ 
chant, who bought largely, though 
alway.s at night, of the merehandisi* o'i 
'r^Tc, and sailed with it by the first sliiji 
to Alexandria. Here this mercluint 
bought much more goods, such as would 
find a ready sale in the Roman market, 
enough to till the half of a galley, indeed, 
which lay in the harbour near tlie Pharos 
lading for Syracuse and Rhegium. 

At length tlie galley sailed, meaning to 
make Crete, but was caught by a winter 
storm and driven to l^ajihos in Cypni.s, 
where, being afraid to attempt (he seas 
again, let the mercliant, Demetrius, do 


what he would to urge them forward, 
the captain and crew of the galley deter¬ 
mined to winter. So beached her in 
the harbour and went up to the great 
temple rejoicing, to pay their vows and 
olTer gifts to Venus, who had delivered 
them from the fury of the seas, that tlie; 
might swell the number of her votaries. 

Rut although he accompanied them, 
.since otherwise tliey^ might have sus¬ 
pected that he was a jew, i)enielrins. who 
sought another goddess„ cursed Venus in 
his heart, knowing that had it not been 
for her delights the sailors would have 
risked the weather. Still, there was no 
help for it and no other ship by which he 
could sail, so here he abode for more than 
three months', spending his time in Curium, 
Ainathos and Salamis, trading among tin* 
rich natives of Cyprus, out of whpm he 
made a large proiit, and adding wine, 
and eoj'per from Tamasus, to his other 
mei‘(‘handise, as much as there was room 
for on the shij). 

In the end, after the great spring festival, 
for the captain said that it would not he 
fortunate to leave iintil this had bc(Ui 
eelelirated, they set sail and cann^ by way 
of Rhode.s to the Island of Crete, and 
thence touching at Cythora to Svraeuse in 
Sicily, and so at last to Rhegium. Here 
the merchant. Ihunetrius, transhipped 
his goods into a vessed that Avas sailing to 
the port of Centuhi (Vlhe, and luiAung 
reached that place liired transport to 
convey them to Rome, nearly forty miles 
away. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

THE C.ESAP.S ASD nU.VCE DOMITIAN". 


WiTEN' the captain Callus readied tlie 
outskirts of Rome ho halted, for he did 
not desire that Miriam should be led 
through the streets in tlu^ daytime, and 
thus cause questions to be asked con¬ 
cerning her. Also ho sent on a messenger 
bidding the man find out his wife, Julia, 
if she were still alive, since of this Callus, 
who had not seen her for several years, 
could tell nothing, and inform her that 
he would lie Avith lier shortly, bringing 
Avith him a maiden who had been placefl 
in his charge by Titus, Before nightfall 
the messenger returned, and with him 


Julia herself, a Avoman past middle-age, 
but. although grey-haired, still handsome 
and stately. 

Miriam saAV their meeting, which was a 
touching sight, since this childle.ss couple, 
Avho had been married for almost thirty 
years, had now been siqiarated for a lorjg 
timet Moreover, a rumour had reached 
Julia that lieni husband was not only 
wounded, but dead, Avherefore her joy 
and thankfulness at his coining wore even 
greater than they would otherwise hivve 
iioen. One thing, however, Miriam noted, 
that whereas her friend, and Uenofactor. 
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Callus, held up his hands and thanked 
the gods that he found his Avife hving and 
well, Julia on her part said ; 

Ay, J than^r Cod,” touching her hroast 
with her lingers as she spoke the Avords. 

Presently the matron seemed to notice 
her, and, looking at her with a doubtful 
eyi^, askcid ; 

“ How c-omes it, husband, that you are 
in charge of this captive Jewess, if Jewess 
she be Avho is so fair '! " 

“ By the ordei>i of Titus Ca*sar. wife,” 
hs answered, to A\'hom she must be 
deliA’cred on his arrival. Avas con¬ 

demned to perish (jn the Gat(* Nieanor as 
a traitress to the Jews and a Nazarene.” 

Julia started and looked at the girl over 
her shoxjlder. 

“ Are you of that faith, daughter ? ’ 
she asked in a changed voice, (crossing her 
hands upon her breast as though by ch:ine(‘. 

“ 1 am, mother," answered Miriam, 
repeating the sign. 

Well, well, husband,” said Julia, “ the 
maid's tale can AAuiit. Whether she Avas a 
traitre.ss to the Jews, or a follower of 
CJiristua, is not our iilTair. At least she is 
in your (diargc;, and therefore welcome 
to me,’’ and stepping to Avheie Miriam 
stood Avith bowed head she kis.sed hei- on 
the forehead, saying aloud : 

” 1 greet you, daughter, who are so 
swe<!t to se»^ and in misfortune,” adding 
Iw^neath her hn'atli, ” in the Name you 
knoAV.’ * 

Tlien Miriam wa.s sun* that she had 
fallen* into the hands of a Avoinan Avho 
Avas a Christian, and Avas thankful in her 
heart, for Avhile the (’a'sars sat upon the 
Roman throne tlu^ (Uiristians of every 
(dime, rank and raca* Avere one gix'ai family. 

That evening, so soon as the darkness 
fell, they,ent*Ted Rome hy the Appian 
Cate. Jl'ere they separated. Callus lead¬ 
ing his .soldiers to convoy the treasure 
to th<* safe keeping of that officer who 
was aj»]>ointed to receive it. and after- 
Avards to the earn]) prepared for tlu'm, 
Avhile Julia. Avilh Miriam and. an escort of 
tAvo men only, departed to her oAvn home, 
a small dAvelling in a (dean hut narrow 
and erowdod street that overhung the 
Tilnu’ belAAA'on the Pons il'llius atid the 
Porta Flaminia. At 4.hc door of the 
hous(i Julia d:smi.ss(>d the soldiers, saying : 

” Co without fear, and take witness 
that I am bond for the safety of this 
captive,” 
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So the men went gladly enough, for 
id\cy desired to rest after the toils of their 
long journey, and the door of the house 
having bc(;n opened by a servant and 
locked again behind them, Julia led 
Miriam across a little court to a sitting- 
room that lay beyond. Hanging lamps 
of bronze burned in the room, and by their 
I'ght Miriam suav that it was very clean 
and well, though not richly, furnished. 

” This is my owm house, daughter,” she 
exidained, “ which my father left me, 
Avliere 1 have (hvclt during all these Aveary 
years that my hu.sband lias been absent 
in the wars of the East. It is a humble 
place, but you Avill find peace and safety 
in it, and, I trust, comfoi't. Poor child,'* 
she added in a gentle voice, “ I who am 
also a Christian, though as yet of thi.s 
my husband knoAvs nolliing, wadeomc you 
in the Name of the Lord." 

” In the Name of our Lord, I thank 
you.” ansAvered Miriam, “ Avho am but a 
friciTidiess slaA^*.” 

‘‘ Such tind friends,” said Julia, “ and 
if you AA'ill suffer it I th'nk that I shall 
be one of them.” Then at a sign from 
the elder woman they knelt doAvn, and in 
sihuiee each of them put up her prayer 
of thanksgiving—the Avife because her 
husband had come liack to her safe, the 
maiden bocau.sc she had been led to a 
house ruled by a Avoman of her oAvn faith. 

.After this they ate, a plain meal but 
W'cll cooked ami serv'cd. VVluui it Aiais 
done Julia eondueted Miriam to the little 
AvhiteAvashed chamber wliich had been 
])re})ared for htw. It Aiais lighted from 
the court by a lattice set high in the waall, 
and, lik(^ all the house, very clean and 
sAveet, with a iloor of Avhite marble. 

" OncM* another maid slept her:','* said 
Julia Avith a sigh, glancing at the white 
b('d in the corner. 

*’ Y(*.s,” .said Miriam, “ she Avas named 
Flavia, was she not, your only child ? 
Nay, do not be astonished, I have heard 
.so much of her that I st'em to have known 
her well, who can be knoAvn no more— 
here.” 

” Did Callus tell you ? ” asked Julia. 
” He used rarely to speak of her.” 

Miriam nodded. ” Callu.s told me. 
You see he Avas A'ory good to me and W3 
became friends. For all that ho has done, 
mayTloaven bless him, who, although he 
seems rough, has so kind a heart.” 

” Y’es, may Heaven bless all of us, 
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living and dead,” answered Julia. Then 
she kissed Miriam and left her to her rest. 

When Miriam came out of her bed¬ 
chamber on the following morning, she 
found Gallus clad in his body armour, 
now new cleaned, though dinted with 
many a blow, standing in the court and 
W’atching the water which squirted from 
a leaden pipe to fall into a little basin. 

“ Greeting, daughter,” he said, looking 
up. “ I trust that you have rested well 
beneath my roof who have sojourned so 
long in tents.” 

” Very well,” she answered, adding, 
“ If I might ask it, why do you wear 
your mail here in peaceful Borne ? ” 

“ Because I am summoned to have 
audience of Ciesar, now’^ within an hour.” 

“ Is Titus come, then ? " she asked 
hurriedly. 

“ Nay, nay, not Titus Ca?sar, but 
Vespasian Csesar, his father, to whom I 
must make report of all that was passing 
in Judaea when we left, of the treasure 
that I brought with me and—of yourself.” 

” Oh ! Gallus,” said Mriam, “ will he ‘ 
take me aw^ay from your charge ? ” 

“ I know not. I hope not. But who 
can say ? It is as his fancy may move him. 
But if he listens to me I swear that you 
shall stay here for ever ; be sure of that.” 

Then he went, leaning on a spear shaft, 
for the wound in his leg had caused it to 
shrink so much that he could never hope 
to be sound again. 

Three hours later he returned to find 
the two women waiting for him anxiously 
enough. Julia glanced at his face as he 
came through the door of the street wall 
into the vestibulum or courtyard where 
they were waiting. 

“ Have no fear,” she said. “ When 
Gallus looks so solemn he brin^ good 
tidings, for if they are bad he smiles and 
makes light of them,” and advancing she 
took him by the hand and led him past 
the point’s room into the atrium. 

“What news, husband?” she asked 
when the door was shut behind them so 
that none might overhear their talk. 

“ Well,” he answered, “ first, my fight¬ 
ing days are. over, since I am discharged 
the army, the physicians declaring that 
my leg will never be well again. Wife, 
why do you not weep ? ” 

“ Because I rejoice,” answered' Julia 
calmly. “ Thirty years of war and blood¬ 
shed are enough for any man. , You have 


done your work. It is time that you 
should rest who have been spared so long, 
and at least I have saved while you were 
away, and there will be food to fill our 
mouths.” 

“ Yes, yes, wife, and as it happens, 
more than you think, since Vespasian, 
being gracious and pleased with my^ 
report, has granted me half-pay for all 
my life, to say nothing of a gratuity and 
a share of the spoil, whatever that may 
bring. Still I grieve, who can never hope 
to lift spear more.” ^ 

“ Grieve not, for thus I would have 
had it, Gallus. But what of this maid ? ” 

“ Well, I made my report about her, as 
I was bound to do, and at first Domitian, 
Caesar’s son, being curious to see her, 
prompted Vespasian to order that she 
should be brought to the palace. Almost 
Caesar spoke the word, then a thought 
seemed to strike him and he was suent, 
whereon I said that she had been very 
sick and still needed care and nursing, 
and that if it wws his w'ill, my wife could 
tend her until such time as Titus Caesar, 
whose spoil she was, might arrive. Again 
Domitian interrupted, but Vespasian 
answ'ered, ‘ The Jewish maid is not your 
slave, Domitian, or my slave. She is the 
slave of your brother, Titus. Let her bide 
with this worthy officer until Titus comes, 
he being answerable in his person and his 
go6ds that she shall then be produced 
before him, she or {>roof of her death.’ 
Then, waving his hand to show' that the 
matter was done with, he went on to 
speak of other things, demanding details 
of the capture of the Temple and com¬ 
paring my list of the vessels and other 
gear trith that which was furnished by 
the treasurer, into whose charge I handed 
them yester-night. So, Miiid Miriam, till 
Titus comes you are safe.” 

“ Yes,” answered Miriam with a sigh, 
“ till Titus comes. But after that—^what ? ” 

“ The gods alone know,” ho said 
impatiently. “ Meanwhile, since my head 
is On it, I must ask your word of you that 
you will attempt no flight.” 

“ I give it, Gallus,” she answered 
smiling, “ who would die rather than bring 
evil on you or yours. Also, whither 
should I fly ? ” » 

“ I Imow not. But you Christians find 
many triends; the rats themselves have 
fewer hiding-places. Still, I trust you, and 
henceforth you are free, till Titus comes.” 
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“ Ay,”, repeated Miriam, ”—till Titus 
CMomes.” 

So for hard upon six months, till mid¬ 
summer, indeed, Miriam dwelt in the 
,house of Gallus and his wife, Julia. She 
Vas not happy, although to them she 
became as a. daughter. Who could be 
^“PPy even in the sunshine of a peaceful 
present, that walked her world between 
two such banks of shadow ? Behind was 
the shadow of the terrible past; in front, 
black and forbidding, rose the shadow of 
the future, which might bo yet more 
terrible, the future when she would be 
the slave of some man unknown. Some¬ 
times walking with Julia, humbly dressed 
and mingling with the crofrd, W head¬ 
dress arranged to hide her face as much 
as might be, she saw the rich lords of 
Rome go by in chariots, on horseback, in 
litters, all sorts and conditions of them, 
fat, proud men with bold eyes ; hard- 
faced statesmen or lawyers ; war-worn, 
oruel-looking captains ; dissolute youths 
with foppish dress and perfumed hair, and 
shuddering, wondered whether she was 
appointed to any one of these. Or was 
it, perhaps, to th^t rich and greasy trades¬ 
man, or to yon low-bom freedman with 
a cunning leer ? She knew not, God alone 
knew', and in Him must be her trust. 

Once as Miriam, was walking thus, 
gorgeously clad slaves armed with rods of 
office appeared, bursting a way through 
the crowded streets to an accompaniment 
of oaths and blows. After these came 
liotors bearing the fasces on their 
shoulders ; then a splendid chariot drawn 
by white horses, and driven by a curled 
and scented charioteer. In it, that he 
might be the better seen, stood a young 
man, tall, ruddy-faced, and clad in royal 
attire, who looked downward as though 
from bashfulnoss, but^all the while scanned 
the crowd out of the comers of his dim 
blue eyes shaded by lids devoid of lashes. 
For a moment Miriam felt those eyes rest 
upon her, and knew that she was the 
subject of some jest which their owner 
addressed to the exx^isite charioteer, 
causing him to iahgh. Thm a hofror of 
that man took hold of tier, and W'hen he 
had gone by, bowdng in answer to the 
shouts of the people, who, as it seemed to 
her, cheered from fear and not with jpy, 
she aske^ Julia who he might be. 

“Who but.^omitisn,” she answered, 


“ the son of one Caesar and the brother of 
another, who hates both and would like 
to wear their crown. He is an evil man, 
and if he should chance to cross your path, 
beware of him, Miriam.” 

Miriam shuddered and said: 

“ As well, mother, might you bid the 
mouse that is caught abroad to beware of 
the cat it meets at night.” 

“ Some mice find holes that cats cannot 
pass,” answered Julia with meaning as 
they turned their faces homeward. 

During all this time, although Gallus 
made diligent inquiry among the soldiers 
who arrived from Judaea, Miriam could 
hear nothing of Marcus, so that at last 
she came to believe that he must be dead, 
and with him the beloved and faithful 
Nehushta, and to hope that if this were 
so she also might be taken. Still amongst 
all this trouble she had one great comfort. 
Under the mild rule of Vespasian, although 
their meeting-places were known, the 
^Christians had peace for a while. There¬ 
fore, in company with Jylia and many 
others of the brotherhood, she was able 
to visit the catacombs on the Appian 
Way by night, and there in those dismal, 
endless tombs to offer prayer and receive 
the ministrations of the Church. The 
great Apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, 
had suffered martyrdom, indeed, but they 
had left many teachers behind them, and 
the chief of these soon grew to know and 
love the poor Jewish captive who was 
doomed to slavery. Therefore here also 
she found friends and consolation of spirit. 

Li time Gallus came to learn that his 
wife was also of the Faith, and for a while 
this knowledge seemed to cast him down. 
In the end, however, he shrugged his 
shoulders and said that she was certainly 
of an age to judge for herseff, and that he 
trusted no harm might come of it. Indeed, 
when the principles of the Christian hope 
were explained to him, he listened to them 
eagerly enough, who had lost his only 
chUd, and until now had never heard this 
strange story of resurrection and eternal 
life. Still, although he listened, and even 
from time to time was present when the 
brethren prayed, he would not be baptised, 
Vfho saiii that he was too. sunk in years 
to thi^pw incense bn a new altar. 

At length Titus came, the Senate, which 
ioBg before his arrival had decreed to him 
ti ^iumpb, meeting him outside the walls^ 
and there, after ipme ancient formalitV, 
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commvmicating to him their' decision. 
Moreover, it was arranged that Vespasian, 
his father, should share in this Triumpli, 
because of the great deeds which he had 
done in Egypt, so that it was said every¬ 
where that this would be the most splendid 
ceremony which Rome had ever seen. 
After this Titus passed to his palace and 
there lived privately for several weeks, 
resting while the preparations for the great 
event went forward. 

One morning early Callus was sum¬ 
moned to the palace, whence he returned 
rubbing his hands and trying to look 
pleased, with him, as Julia had said, a 
sure sign of evil tidings. 

“ What is it, husband ? " she asked. 

“ Oh ! nothing, nothing,” he answered, 

“ except that our Pearl-Maiden here mu.st 
accompany me after the midday meal 
into the august presences of Vespasian and 
Titus. Tire (’.esars wish to see her, that 
they may decide where she is to walk in 
the procession. If she is hehl to be 
beautiful enough, they will grant to her' 
a place of honour, by herself. Do j^ou 
hear that, wife—by herself, not far in 
front of the very chariot of Titus ? As 
for the dress that she will wear,” he went 
on nervously, since neither of his auditors 
seemed delighted with this news. “ it is 
to be splendid, quite splendid, all of the 
purest white silk with little discs of silver 
sewn about it, and a representation of the 
Gate Nicanor worked in gold thread qpon 
the breast of the robe.” 

At this tidings Miriam broke doAvn and 
began to weep. 

” Dry your tears, girl,” he said i^ughly, 
although the thickness of his voice sug¬ 
gested that water , and his owm eyes were 
not far apart.. ” What must be, must be, 
and now is the time for that God you 
worship to show you some mark of 
favour. Surely, He should do so, seeing 
how long and how often you pray to him 
in burrows that a jackal w'ould turn from.” 

“ I think He will,” answered Miriam, 
ceasing her sobs with a bold uplifting of 
her .soul towards the light of perfect faith. 

“ I am sure He will,” added Julia, gently 
stroking Miriam’s dark and curling hair, 

“Then,” broke in Gallus, driving the 
oint to its logical conclusion, “what 
ave you to fear ? A long, hot* walk 
through the shouting populace, who will 
do no harm to one so lovely, and after 
that, whatever good fate your God may 


choose for you. Come, let us cat, that 
you may look your best when you appear 
before tlie Csesars.” ^ 

“ I would rather look my worst,” said 
Miriam, bethinking her of Domitian and 
his bleared eyes. Still, to please Gallus, 
she tried to eat, and afterwards. accom-| 
panied by him and by Julia, was carried^ 
in a closed litter to the palace. 

Too soon site was there, arriving a 
little before them, and*was helped from 
the litter by slaves wearipg the Imperial 
livery. Now she found herself alone in a 
great marble court filled with officers and 
nobles awaiting audience. 

“ That is the Pearl-Maiden,” said one 
of them, whereon they all crowded around 
her, criticising her aloud in their idle 
curiosity. 

“ Too short,” said one. “ Too thin,” 
said another. “ Too small in the fooV for 
her ankle,” said a third. " Fools,” broke 
in a fourth, a young man with a fiitc 
figure and dark rings round his eyes, 
“ what is the use of trying to cheapen 
this piece of goods thus in the eyes of 
the experienced ? I say that this Pearl- 
Maiden is as perfect as those pearls about 
her owTi neck ; on a small scale, perhaps, 
but quite p<'rfcet, and yoU will admit that 
1 ought to know.” 

“ Lucius says that she is perfect,” 
remarked one of them in a tone of 
acquiescence, as though that verdict 
settled the matter, 

“ Yes,” went on the critical Lucius, 
“ now, to take one thing only, a point so 
often overlooked. Observe how fresh and 
firm her flesh is. When I press it thus,” 
and he suited the action to the word. 
“ as I thought, my finger leaves scarcely 
any mark.” * , 

“ But my arm docs,” said a, gruff voice 
beside him, and next moment this scented 
Judge of human beings received the point 
of the elbow of Galfes between the eyes 
just where the nose is sot into the fore¬ 
head. With such force and skill was the 
blow directed that next instant the critic 
was sprawling on his back upon the pave- 
mept, the blood gushing from his nostrils. 
•Now most of them laughed, but some 
murmured, while ^Gallus said : 

“ Way there, friends, way there ! I am 
charged to deliver this lady to the Csesars 
and to certify that while she was in my 
care no man has so much as laid a finger 
on her. Wily there, 1 |>rg.y you ! And 
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as for that whimpering puppy on his back, 
if he wishes it, ho knows where to find 
Gallus. My swprd will mark him worse 
than my elbow, if he wants blood-letting, 
that I swear.” 

Now with jests and excuses they fell 

S >ack one and all. 1’hcre were few of 
hem who did not know that, lame as he 
might be now, old Gallus ivas still the 
fiercest and most dreaded swordsman of 
his legion. Indeed, he was commonly 
reported to hav^ slain eighteen men in 
single combat, and when yoiing even to 
have faced the most celebrated gladiator 
of the day for sport, or to win a private bet, 
and given him life as he lay at his mercy. 

So they passed on through long halls 
guarded by soldiers, till at length they 
came to a wide passage closed with 
splendid curtains, where the officer on 
duty asked them their business. Gafips 
told him and he vanished through the 
curtains, whence he returned presently, 
beckoning them to advance. They fol- 
low'ed him down a corridor set with busts 
of departed emperors and empresses, to 
find themselves in a round marble chamber, 
very cool and lighted from above. In this 
chamber sat and stood three men: 
Vespasian, w'hom they knew by his strong, 
quiet face and grizzled hair ; Titus, his 
son, ” the darling of mankind,” thin, 
active, and a?8thetic-looking, with eyes 
that were not unkindly, a sarcastic smile 
playing about the corners of his mouth ; 
and Domitian, his brother, who has 
already been de.scribed, a man taller than 
either of them by half a head, and more 
gorgeously attired. In front of the 
august three was a master of ceremonies 
claS in a dark-coloured robe, who was 
showing them drawings of various sections 
of the triumphal procession, and taking 
their orders as to such alterations as they 
wished. 

Also there were present a treasurer, 
some officers and two or three of tke 
intimate friends of Titus. 

Vespasian looked iip. 

“ Greeting, worthy Gallus,” he said in 
the friendly, open voice of one who has 
spent his life in camps, “ and to* your 
wife, Julia, greeting al8% So that is the 
Pearl-Maiden of whom w^e have heard so 
much talk. Well, I do not pretend to 
be a judge of beatify, still I say that this 
Jewish captive does not belie her name. 
Titus, d6 you jpgpognise her V ” 


“ In truth, no, father. When last I 
saw her she was a sooty, withered little 
thing whom Gallus yonder carried in his , 
great arms, as a child might carry a large 
doll that he had rescued from the fire. 
Yes, I agree that she is beautiful and 
worthy of a very good place in the pro¬ 
cession. Also she should fetch a large 
price afterwards, for that necklace of 
pearls goes with her—make a note of this. 
Scribe—and the reversion to considerable 
property in Tyre and elsewhere. This, by 
special favour, she will be allowed to 
inherit from her grandfather, the old 
rabbi, Benoni, one of the Sanhedrim, who 
perished in the burning of the Temple.” 

“ How can a slave inherit property, 
son ? ” asked Vespasian, raising his eye¬ 
brows. 

” I don’t know,” answered Titus with 
a laugh. “ Perhaps Domitian can tell you. 
He says that he has studied law. But so 
I have decreed.” 

“ A slave,” interrupted Domitian wisely, 
•“ has no rights and can hold no property, 
but the Ca’sar of the East ”—here he 
sneered—“ can declare that certain lands 
and goods will pass to the highest bidder 
with the person of the slave, and this, 
Vespasian Caisar, my father, is what I 
understand Titus C®sar, my brother, has 
thought it good to do in the present 
instance.” 

“ Yes,” said Titus, in a quiet voice, 
though his face flushed, “ that, Domitian, 
is w’hat I have thought it good to do. In 
such a matter is not my will enough ? ” 

“ Conqueror of the East,” replied 
Domitian, ” Thrower-do’vCn of the moun¬ 
tain stronghold called Jerusalem, to which 
the topless towers of Ilium were as nothing, 
and Exterminator of a large number of 
misguided fanatics, in what matter is not 
your will enough ? Yet a boon, O Caesar. 
As you are great, be generous,” and with a 
mocking gesture he bowed the knee to Titus. 

“ What boon do you seek of me, 
})rother, who know that all I have is, or,” 
he added slowly, “ will be—yours ? ” 

“ One that is already granted by your 
precious words, Titus. Of all you have, 
which is much, I seek only this Pearl- 
Maiden, who has taken my fancy. The 
girl only, not her property in Tyre, wher¬ 
ever tliat may be, which you can keep 
for yourself.” 

Vespasian looked up, but before ho 
could speak, Titu| answered quickly : 
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‘ I S£wd, Bomitiaji, ‘ all I have.’ This 
maid I have not, therefore the words'do not 
apply. I have decreed that the proceeds 
of the sale of these captives are to be divided 
equally between the wounded soldiers and 
the poor of Rome. Therefore she is their 
property, not mine. . I will not rob 
them.” 

“ Virtuous man ! No wonder that the 
legions love him who cannot withdraw one 
lot from a sale of thousands, even to please 
an only brother,” soliloquised Domitian. 

“ If you wish for the maid,” went on 
Titus, taking no heed of the insult, “ the 
markets are open—buy her. It is my 
last word.” 

Suddenly Domitian grew angry, the 
false modesty left his face, his tall form 
straightened itself, and he stared round 
with his blear, evil-looking eyes, 

“I appeal,” he shouted, “ I appeal from 
CsBsar the Small to Geesar the Great, from 
the murderer of a brave barbarian tribe 
to the conqueror of the world. 0 C»sar, 
Titus here declared that all he has is' 
mine. Yet when I ask him for the gift of 
one captive girl he refuses me. Command, 
I pray you, that he should keep his 
word.” 

Now the officers and the secretaries 
looked up, for of a sudden this small 
matter had become very important. For 
long the quarrel between Titus and bis 
jealous brother had smouldered; now over 
the petty question of a captive it had 
broken into flame 

The face of Titus grew hard and stem 
as that of some statue of the offended Jove. 

“ Command, I pray you, father,” he 
said, “ that my brother should cease to 
offer insult to ihe. Command also that 
he should cease tO question my will and 
nay authority in matters great or small 
that are within my rule. Since you are 
appeaUd to as Caesar, as Caesar judge, 
not of this thing only but of all, for there 


is much between him and me that needs 
to be made plain.” 

Vespasian looked roun^ him uneasily, 
but seeing no escape and that beneath 
the quarrel lay issues which were deep 
and wide, he spoke out in his brave, 
simple-minded fashion. ^ 

“ Sons,” he said, “ seeing that there aru 
but two of you who together, or one after 
the other, must inherit the world, it is 
an evil-omened thing *that ybu should 
quarrel thus, since on thq chances of your 
enmity may hang your own fates andf the 
fates of peoples. Be reconciled, I pray 
you. Is there not enough for both ? As 
for the matter in hand—this is my judg¬ 
ment. With all the spoils of Judsea, this 
fair maid is the property of Titus. Titus, 
whose boast it is that he does not go back 
upon his word, has decreed that she shall 
be, sold and her price divided between 
the sick soldiers and the poor. Therefore 
she is no longer his to give away, even to 
his brother. With Titus I say—if you 
desire the girl, Domitian, bid your agent 
buy her in the market.” 

“ Ay, I will buy her,” snarled Domitian; 
“ but this I swear, that soon or late Titus 
shall pay the price and one that he will 
be loth to give,” Then, followed by his 
secretary and an officer, ho turned and 
left the audience hall. 

“ What does he mean ? ” asked Vespa¬ 
sian, looking after hftn with anxious eyes. 

“ He means that-and Titus 

checked himself. “ Well, time ahd my 
destiny will show the world what he 
means. So be it. As for you, Pearl- 
Maiden, who, though you know it not, have 
cost Caesar so dear, well, you are fairer 
than I thought, and shall have the best of 
laces in the pageant. Yeif, for your sake, 
pray that one may bo found who, when 
you come to the market-place, may outbid 
Domitian,^’and he waved his hand to show 
that the audience was at on end. 


CHAPTER XXIIi 

AnothjsA week weiit by the bye of of covered wi|h silver discs 

the Trioiftih was at the^ltftet- ahdhii*^ the picture of the Gate Nicanor 

nbon before Ihe meat degf'^ the breast, hut cut low 

had come to the house of bringing that it fl^lhed MiHSm to j^t it on. 

with them the robe that Miriafo must wear. : ^ ” It is haught, it is nauj^t,” said Julia. 

As had been prondsed, it was splendid, 
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multitude may see those pearls from 
■which you tak^ your name.” But to her- 
wlf she thought: “ Oh ! monstrous age, 
and monstrous men, ■whose eyes can 
delight in the disgrace of a poor unfriended 
?. maiden. Surely the cup of the iniquity 
•of my people is full, and they shall ^ink 
it to the dregs ! ” 

That same afternoon also came an 
assistant of the dfficer, who was called the 
Marshal, with qrders to Callus as to when 
and where he was to deliver over his 
charge upon the morrow. With him he 
brought a packet which, when opened, 
proved to contain a splendid golden girdle, 
fashioned to the likeness of a fetter. The 
clasp was an amethyst, and round it were 
cut these ■words: “ The gift of Domitian 
to her who to-morrow shall be his.” 

Miriam threw the thing from her as 
though it were a snake. 

“ I will not wear it,” she said. I 
say that I will not wear it; at least 
to-day I am my own,” while Julia groaned 
and Callus cursed beneath his breath. 

Knowing her sore plight, that evening 
there came to visit her one of the elders 
of the Christian Church in Rome, a bishop 
named Cyril, who had been the friend 
and disciple of the Apostle Peter. To 
him the poor girl poured out all the 
agony of her heart. 

“ Oh ! my father? my father in Christ,” 
she said, “ I swear to you that were I not 
of our holy faith, rather than endure this 
shame I would slay myself to-night! 
Other dangers I have passed, but they have 

been of the body alone, whereas this-. 

Pity me and tell me, you in whose ear 
God speaks, tell me, what must I do.” 

“Daughter?” answered the grave and 
gentle man, “you must trust in Cod. 
Did He not save you in the house at 
T^ t Did He not save you in the streets 
of Jerusalem ? Did He not save you on 
the Gate Nicanor ? ” 

“ He did,” answered Miriam. 

“ Ay, daughter, and so shall He save 
you in the slave-market of Rome. , I have 
a message for your ear, and it is that no 
shame shall come = near to you. • Tread 
your path, drink yx^ oup,;^d fear 
nothing, for ^e. IiOrd .imall send angel 
to protect you until suchtime aa it pleases 
Him to tjakeyoft to Hinwelf.” . 

Miriam looktd at him,-and as she looked 
‘ peace fftll uppn^htr soul and shone in her 
j;softe3reSi € 


“ I hear the w:ord of the Lord spoken 
through the mouth of His messenger,” she 
said, “ and henceforth I will strive to fear 
nothing, no, not even Domitian.” 

“ Least of all Domitian, daughter, that 
son of Satan, whom Satan shall pay in 
his o'wn coin.” 

Then going to the door he summoned 
Julia, and while Callus watched without, 
the two of them prayed long and earnestly 
with Miriam. When their prayer was 
finished the bishop rose, blessed her, and 
bade her farewell.” 

“ I leave you, daughter,” he ^id, “ but 
though you see him not, another takes 
my place. Do you believe ? ” 

“ I have Said that I believe,” munnured 
Miriam., 

Indeed, in those days -when men still 
lived who had seen the Christ and His 
voice still echoed through the world, to 
the strong faith of His followers it was 
not hard to credit that His angels did 
descend to earth to protect and save at 
their Master’s bidding. 

So Cyril, the bishop, went, and that 
night from many a catacomb prayers rose 
up to Heaven for Miriam in her peril. 
That night also she slept peacefully. 

Two hours before the dawn, Julia awoke 
her and arrayed her in the glittering, 
hateful garments. When all was ready, 
with tears she bade her farewelL 

“Child, child,” she said, “you have 
become to me as my own daughter was, 
and now I know not how and when we 
shall meet again.” 

“ Perhaps sooner than you think,” 
Miriam answered. “ But if not, if, indeed, 
I speak to you for the last time, ■why, 
then, my blessings on you who have 
played a mothe?r’s part to a helpless maid 
that was no kin of youia. Yes, and on 
you. Callus, also, who have kept mo safe 
through so many dangers.” 

“ And "who hopes, dear one, to keep you 
safe though many more. Since I may, 
not swear by the gods before you, I swear 
it by the Eagles that Doinitian ■will do 
well to have a eftice how he deals by you.> 
To him I owe no-fealty and, as has been 
proved before i^-day, the sword of 
vengeanee can reach the heart of princes.” 

“ Ay, Callus,” iawl Miriam gently, “ bnt 
let it not be yonr sword, nor, I,; trust, 
shall you need tp-^throk of, vengeal^ei^^ 

Then the Ett0r, 'W*te brought the 
courtyard, ■with^he guards that ■were sent 
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io accompany it, and they started for the 
gathering-place beyond the Triumphal 
Way. l)ark though it still was, all Rome 
was astir. On every side shone torches, 
from every house and street rose the 
murmur of voices, for the mighty city 
made herself ready to celebrate the 
greatest festival which her inhabitants had 
seen. Even now at times the press was 
so dense that the soldiers were obliged to 
force a way through the crowd, which 
poured outwards to find good places along 
the line of the Triumph, or to take up 
their station on stands of timber, and in 
houses they had hired, whose roofs, 
balconies and windows command<^d the 
path of the pageant. 

They crossed the Tiber. This Miriam 
knew by the roar of the water beneath, 
and because the crush upon the narrow 
bridge was so great. Thenco she was 
borne along through country compara¬ 
tively oiKin, to the gateways of some 
large b\iilding, where site was ordered to 
dismount from the litter. Here officers 
were waiting who took charge of hei-, 
giving to Gailus a written receipt for her 
person. Then, either because he would 
not trust himself to bid her farewell, or 
because he did not think it wise lo do so 
in the presence of the officers, Gailus 
turned and left her without a word. 

' “ Come on, girl,” said a man, but a 
secretary, looking up from his tablets, 
called to him : 

“ Gently there with that lot, or you will 
hear about it; She is Pearl-Maiden, the 
captive who made the quarrel between 
the Cajsars and Domitian, of which all 
Rome is talking. Gently,-! tell you, gently, 
for many free princesses are worth less 
to-day.” 

Hearing this, the man bowed to Miriam, 
almost with reverence, and begged her 
to follow him to a place that had been set 
apart for her. fc3he obeyed, passing through 
a great number of people, of whom all she 
could see in the gloom of the breaking 
dawn was that, like herself, they were 
captives, to a little chamber where she 
wqs left alone watching the light grow 
through the lattice, and listening to the 
hum of voices that rose without, mingled 
now and tkg&in with sobs and wails- of ^iof. 
Presently the door opened ahd servant 
entered with bread on a platter and milk 
in an earthenware vessel. These she took 
thankfully, knowing thwjahe would need 


food to support her during the long day; 
but scarcely had she begun to eat when 
a slave appeared clad in the imperial 
livery, and bearing a tray of luxurious 
meats served in silver vessels. 

“ Pearl-Maiden,” he said, “ my master, ji 
Domitian, sends you greeting and this' 
resent. The vessels are your own, and will 
e kept for you, biit he bids mO add that 
to-night you shall sup oft dishes; of gold.” 

Miriam made no answer, though one 
rose to her lips ; but after the man had 
departed, with her foot she overset the 
tray so that the silver vases fell clattering 
to the floor, where the savoury meats were 
spilled. Then she went on eating the bread 
and milk till her hunger was satisfied. 

Scarcely had she finished her meal, 
when an officer entered the cell and,: 
her out into a great square, where she 
was marshalled amongst many other 
jirisoners. By now the sun was up and 
she saw before her a splendid building, 
and gathered below the building all the 
Senate of Rome in their robes, and many 
kniglits on horses, and noble.s, and princes 
from every country with their retinues— 
a very wonderful and gallant sight. In 
front of the building were cloisters, before 
which were set twh ivory chairs, wliile to 
right and left of these chairs, far as the 
eye could reach, w-cre drawn up thousands 
upon thousands of schdiers ; the Senate, 
the knights and the princes, as she could 
sec from the rising ground whereon she 
stood, being in front of them and of the 
chairs. Presently from the cloisters, clad 
in garments of silk and wearing crowns of 
laurel, appeared the Caesars, Vespasian 
and Titus, attended by Domitian and^ 
their staffs. As they came the soldiers* 
saw them and set up a mighty triumphant 
shout which sounded like the roar of the 
sea, that endured while the Caesars sat 
themselves upon their thrones. Up and 
up went the sound of the continual shout¬ 
ing, till at length Vespasian rose and 
lifted his hand. 

Then silence fell and, covering his head 
with his cloak, ho seemed to make some 
prayer,* after which Titus also covered his 
head with hi^( cloak and offered a prayer. 
This done, Vespasian addressed the sol¬ 
diers, thanking them for their bravery and 
promising them rewards, whereon they, 
shouted again until they were marched off 
to the feast that had beqjji made“ready. 
Now the Cseaars vanished and’ the officers 
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began to order the great procession, of 
which Miriam could sec neither the begin¬ 
ning nor the e^jd. All she knew was that 
l>efore her in lines eight wide were mar¬ 
shalled two thousand or more Jewish 
prisoners bound together with ropes, 
‘ among whom, immediately in front of her, 
•were a few women. Next she came, 
walking by herself, and behind her, also 
walking by himself, a dark, sullen-looking 
man, clad in a white robe and a purple 
cloak, with a gijded chain about his neck. 

Looking at him she wondered where 
she had seen hi.s face, which seemed fami¬ 
liar to her, 'J’hen there rose before her 
mind a vision of the Court of the Sanhe¬ 
drim sitting in the cloisters of the Temple, 
and of herself standing before them. She 
remembered that this man w'as seated 
next to that Simeon who had been so 
bitter against her and pronounced upon 
her the cruel sentence of death, also that 
some one in the crowd had addressed him 
as Simon, the son of Gioras, none other 
than the savage general whom the Jew's 
had admitted into the city to make war 
upon the Zealot, John of Gisehala. Prom 
that day to this she had lieard nothing 
of him till now' they met again, the judge 
and the victim, caught in a common net. 
Presently, in the c^onfusion they were 
brought together and be knew her. 

“ Are you Miriam, the grand-daughter 
of Benoni ? ” he asWted. 

• “ I am Miriam,'’ she answ'cred, “ whom 
you, Simon, and your fellows doomed to 
a cruel death, but who have been pre¬ 
served-- 

“-to w'alk in a Roman Ti’iumph. 

Better that you had died, maiden, at the 
hands of your o>m peoj)le.” 

“ Better.th^t you hs^ died, Simon, at 
your ow'n hands, or at those of the 
Romans.” 

”'Fhat I am about to do,” he'replied 
bitterly. “ Fear not, woman, you will be 
avenged.” 

“ I ask no vengeance,” she answered. 
” Nay, cruel as you are I grieve that you, 
a great captain, should have come to this.” 

” I grieve also, maiden. Your grandsire, 
old Benoni, chose the better part.”* 

Then the soldiers 8ejp,rated them and 
they spoke no more. 

An hour passed and the procession 
Ijegan its march along the Triumphal Way. 
Of it Miriam could see little. All she knew 
was thalt in frijnt there were rtwiks of 


fettered prisoners, while behind men 
carr ied upon trays and tables the golden 
vessels of the Temple, the seven-branched 
candlestick and the ancient sacred book 
of the Jewish law. They were followed 
by other men, who bore aloft images of 
victory in ivory and gold. Then, although 
these did not join them till they reached 
the Porta Triumphalis, or the Gate of 
Pomp, attended, each of them, by lictora 
having their fasces -wreathed with laurel, 
came the Csesars. First went Vespasian 
Ca'sar, the father. He rode in a splendid 
golden chariot, to which were harnessed 
four white horses led by Libyan soldiers. 
Behind him stood a slave clad in a dull 
robe, set there to avert the influence of 
the evil eye and of the envious gods, who 
lield a crown above the head of the 
Imperator, and now and again whispered 
in his ear the ominous words. Respice 
post te, hominem memento te (“ Look back 
at me and remember thy mortality ”). 

After Vespasian Cjesar, the father, came 
* Titus Ca>sar, the son, but his chariot was of 
silver, and graved upon its front was a 
j»ieture of the Holy House of the Jews 
melting in the flames. Like his father 
he was attired in the to(ja picta and tunica 
'pahmta, the gold-embroidered over-robe 
and the tunic laced with silver leaves, 
while in his right hand he held a laurel 
bough, and in his left a sceptre. He also 
was attended by a slave who whispered 
in his car the niesssige of mortality 

Next to the chariot of Titus, alongside 
of it, indeed, and as little behind as 
custom would allow, rode Domitian, 
gloriously arrayed and mounted on a 
splendid steed. Then came the tribunes 
and the knights on horseback, and after 
them the legionaries to the number of five 
thousand, every man of them having his 
spear wreathed in laurel. 

Now the great procession was across 
the Tiber, and, following its appointed 
path down broad streets and past palaces 
and temples, drew slowly towards its 
object, the shrine of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
that stood at the head of the Sacred Way 
beyond the Forum. Everywhere the side 
paths, the windows of houses, the great 
scaffoldings of timber, and the steps of 
temples were crowded with spectators, 
Neve^ before did Miriam understand how 
many people could inhabit a single city. 
They pas^ them by thousands and by 
tens of ttsousafid^ and still, far ks the eye 
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could reacli, stretched the white sea of 
faces. Ahead that sea would be quiet, 
then, as the procession pierced it, it 
began to murmur. Presently the murmur 
grew to a shout, the shout to a roar, and 
when the Caesars appeared in their glittering 
chm^iots,the roar to a triumphant peal which 
shook the street like thunder. And so Oh 
for miles and miles, till Miriam’s eyes were 
dim with the glare and glitter, and her head 
swam at the ceaseless souhd of shouting. 

Often the procession would halt for a 
while, either because of a check to one 
of the pageants in front, or in order that 
some of its members might refresh them¬ 
selves with drink which was brought to 
them. Then the crowd, ceasing from its 
cheers, would make jokes, and criticise 
whatever person or thing they chanced 
to be near. Greatly did they criticise 
Miriam in this fashion, or at the least she 
thought so, who must listen to it all. 
Most of them, she found, knew her by her 
name of Pearl-Maiden, and pointed out to 
each other the necklace about her throat.' 


laughter coming fi*om behind. She looked 
round to see Qiat the ■ftretohed Jewish 
general, Simon, had sunk fainting to the 
ground, overcome by the heat, or the 
terrors of his mind, or by the sufferings 
which he was forced to endure at the 
hands of his cruel guards, who jHogged him/ 
as he walked, for the pleasure of the people.^ 
Now they were beating him to life again 
with their rods ; hence the laughter of the 
audience and the groaffs of tho victim. 
Sick at heart, Miriam tupued away from 
this horrid sight, to hear a tall m^, whose 
back was towards her, but who was clad 
in the rich robes of an Eastern merchant, 
asking one of the marshals of the Triumph, 
in a foreign accent, whether it was true 
that the captwe Pearl-Maiden was to be 
sold that evening in the auction-mart of 
the Forum. The marshal answered^ yes, 
such were the orders as regarded her and 
the other women, since there was no con¬ 
venient place to house them, and it was 
thought best to be rid of them and let their 
masters take them home at once. 


Many, too, had heard something of her 
story, and looked eagerly at the picture 
of the Gate Nicanor blazoned upon her 
breast. But the greater part concerned 
themselves only with her delicate beauty, 
passing from mouth to mouth the gossip 
concerning Domitian, his quarrel with the 
Geesars, and the intention which he had 
announced of buying this captive at the 
public sale. Always it was the same talk ; 
sometimes more brutal and open than 
others—that was the only difference. 

Once they halt^ thus in the streets of 
palaces through which they passed near to 
the Baths of Agrippa. Here the endless 
comments began again, but Miriam tried to 
shut her ears to them and looked at>out her. 
To her left was a noble-looking house built 
of white marble, but she noticed that its 
shutters were closed, al«) that it was 
undeooirated with garlands^ and idly won¬ 
dered why. (Hirers wondered too, for 
When they had w^^ted of, disouss^g hm* 
points, she heard one plebbian ask another 
. whose hou^ that was and isrhy it had been 
shut up upon this festatl day, HiS fellow 
answered that he. .cOtdd ^not” xi^binber 
the owner’s namb# hut Was a rich noble 
who had folimt in the wars, and 

that ttie pftlaoC, was cloi^ 
not yet cerfc^ tdio wais hi^ heiti V 

At that was 

diatracted bgr; sound: groans and 


“ Does she please you, sir ? Are you 
going to bid ? ” he added. “ If so, you 
will find yourself in high company.” 

“ Perhaps, perhaps,” answei^ the man 
with a shrug of his shoulders. ' 

Then he vanished into the crowd. 

Now, for the first time that day, 
Miriam’s spirit seemed to fail her. Th© 
weariness of her body, the foul talk, the 
fouler cruelty, the cold discussion of thb 
sale of human beings to the first-comer 
as thou]^ they were sheep or swine, the 
fear of her fate that night, pressed lyion 
and overcame her mind, so that she felt 
inclinod, like Simon, the son of Gior^,' to 
sink fainting to the pavement land lie there 
till the cruel rods beat hfer to her feet 
again. Hope sank low and faith grew 
dim, while in her heart she wondered 
vaguely what was the meaning of it all, and 
wi^ poor men and women Were made to 
kaffer thus for the pleasure of other men 
and women ; wondered also what escape 
there oonid be for her. 

While she mused thus, a ray Of light 
throng^ the clou#, a sense of consolation, 
sweet*# it was sudden, seemed to pierce 
the darkness Of i|&r bitter thon^ts. She 
knew not whmo^ it nor what it 

might portend, it. existed, and the 
source of it seemed near to her. She 
scanned the faces of the crowd, finding 
pity te a few, curiosity jn inorC; but in 
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most gross admiration il they were men, 
ot scorn of hej misfortune and jealousy 
of her loveliness if .they were women. Not 
from aiooog these did that consolation 
flow. She looked up to the sky, half expect- 
^ ing to see there that angel of the Lord 
1intO,1vl|Ose keeping the bishop, C^ril, had 
defiyer^ her. But the skies were empty 
and braz^ as the faces of the Boman 
crowd ; not a clofld could be seen in them, 
much less an aiigel. 

As her eyes sank earthwards their 
glance fell upon one of the windows of the 
marble house to her left. If she remem¬ 
bered right some few minutes before the 
shutters of that window had been closed, 
now they were open, revealing two heavy 
curtains of blue embroidered silk. Miriam 
thought this strange, and, without seeming 
to do so, kept her eyes fixed upon the 
curtains. Presently, for her sight was good, 
she saw fingers between them—^long, dark- 
coloured fingers. Then very slowly the 
Curtains were parted, and in the opening 
thus made appeared a face, the face of an 
old woman, dark and noble-looking and 
crowned with snow-white hair. Even at 
that distance Miriam knew it in an instant. 
* Oh, Heaven ! it was the face of Ne- 
hushta, Nehushta whom she thought dead, 
or at least for ever lost. For a moment 
Miriam was paralysed, wondering whether 
this was not some* vision born of the 
turmoil and excitement of that dreadful 
day. 'N^, smely it was no vision, surely 
it was Nehushta herself who looked at 
her with loving eyes, for see ! she made 
the sign of the cross ip the air before her, 
the symbol of Christian hope and greeting, 
then laid her finger upon her lips in token 
of secrecy %nd silence. The cmtain closed 
and Bhe*was gone, who not five seconds 
before had so mysteriously appeared. 

Miriam’s knees gave way beneath her, 
and whfle the marshals BhoutQ4 to the 
procession to set forward, sftie felt that 
she must sink to the ground. Indeed, she 
would have fallen had not some woman in 
the crowd stepped' forward and.thrust a 
goblet wine into her hands, sa;viiig: 

‘‘Drink that, Pearl-Maiden, it wdlinia'ke 
your pale cheeks even ^pettier than they 
are,” ■- 

The wotds were coarse, but Miriam, 


looking at the woman, knew her for one 
of the Christian community with whom 
she had worshipped in the catacombs. So 
she took the cup, fearing nothing, and 
drank it off. Then new strength came to 
her, and she went forward with the 
jiiihers on that toilsome, endless march. 

At length, however, it did end, an hour 
or so before sunset. They had passed 
miles of streets ; they hai trodden the 
Sacred Way bordered by fanes innume¬ 
rable and adorned with statues set on 
columns ; and now marched up the steep 
slope that was crowned by the glorious 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. As they 
began to climb it guards broke into their 
lines, and seizing the chain that hung about 
the neck of Simon, dragged him away. 

“ Whither do they take you ? ” asked 
Miriam as he passed her. 

“ To what I desire—death,” he an¬ 
swered, and was gone. 

' Now the Caesars, dismounting from 
.their chariots, took up their stations by 
altars at the head of the steps, while 
beneath them, rank upon rank, gathered 
all those who had shared their 'fi’iumph, 
each company in its allotted place. Then 
followed a long pause, the multitude 
waiting for Miriam knew not what. Pre¬ 
sently men were seen running from the 
Forum up a path that had been left open, 
one of them carrying in his hand some 
object wrapped in a napkin. Arriving in 
face of the C8esars he threw aside the 
cloth and held up before* them and in 
sight of all the people the grizzly head of 
Simon, the son of, Gioras. By this pubho 
murder of a brave captain of their foes 
was consummated the Triumph of the 
Bomans, and at the sight of its red proof 
trumpets blew, banners waved, and from 
half a million throats went up a shout of 
victory that seenied to rend the very 
skies, for the mifftitude was drunk witn 
the glory of its brutal ven^ance. 

Then silettce was oklled, apd there before 
the Templp of Joye the beaet^ were slain, 
and the Csesars oflieiM sacrifice to the goda 
that had given theip yictpiy. 

Thus ended thp Triumph of Vespasian 
and of Titus, and with it tho i^ord of the 
struggle of the Jen^ against the irw beak 
apd clfews of the' l^^ Eagle. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE SLAVE-KING. 


Had Miriam chanced to look out of her 
litter as she passed the Temple of Isis, 
escorted by Gallus and the guards before 
dawn broke upon that great day of the. 
Triumph, and had there been light to 
enable her to see, she might have bejicld 
two figures galloping into Romo as fast 
as their weary horses would carry them. 
Both rode after the fashion of men, but one 
of them, wrapped in an Eastern garment 
that hid the face, was in fact a woman. 

“ Fortune favours us, Nehushta,” said 
the man in a strained voice. “ At least, 
we are in time for the Triumph, who 
might so easily have been too late. Look, 
yonder they gather already by Octavian's 
Walks,” and he pointed to the companies 
of soldiers who hurried past them to the 
meeting-place. ^ i 

“ Yes, yes, my lord Marcus, wo are in 
time. There go the eagles and here comes 
their prey,” and in her turn Nehushta 
pointed to a guarded litter—had they but 
known it, the very one that carried the 
beloved woman whom they sought. “ But 
whither now ? Would you also march 
in the train of Titus ? ” 

“ Nay, woman, it is too late. Also I 
know not what would be my welcome.” 

“ Your welcome ? • Why, you were his 
friend, and Titus is faithful to his friends.” 

“ Ay, but x>erhaps not to those who 
have been taken prisoner by the enemy. 
Towards the commencement of the siege 
that Ijiappened to a man I knew. He was 
captured with a companion. The com¬ 
panion the Jews slew, but as he wfis 
about to be beheaded upon the wall, this 
man slipped from the hands of the exe¬ 
cutioner, and leaping from it escaped with 
little hurt. Titus gave him his life, but 
dismissed him from his legjon. Why 
should I fare better ? ” 

“ That you were takep was no fdult 
of yours, who were struck senseless and 
overwhelmed.” ’ 

• “Maybe, but would that avail me ? 
The rule, a good rule, is that no Roman 
soldier should yield to ah enemy, M he is 
captured while insensible, then on finding 
his wits he mast slay himself, as I should 
have striven ^ .do, haS I awakened to 
find myself in the handstof the Jews. But 


things fell out otherwise. Still, I tell you, / 
Nehushta, that had it not been for Miriam/ 

I should not have turned my face to 
Rome, at any rate until I had received 
pardon and permission •from I’itus.” 

“ What, then, are your jilans, lord 
Marcus ? ” 

“To go to my own house near the 
Bathk of Agrippa. The Triumph must 
pass there, and if Miriam is among the 
captives we shall see her. If not, then 
either she is^ dead or already sold, or 
perchance given as a present to some 
friend of (!!®sar’s.” 

Now they ceased talking, for the pteople 
were so many that they could only force 
their w'ay through the press riding one 
after the other. Thus, Nehushta following 
Marcus, they crossed the Tiber and 
passed through many streets, decorated, 
most of them, for the coming pageant, 
till at length Marcus drew rein in front of 
a marble mansion in the Via Agrippa. 

“ A strange home-coming,” ho mut¬ 
tered. “ Follow me,” and ho rode round 
the house to a sidc-ent.rance. 

Here he dismounted and knocked at the 
small door for some* time without avail. 
At, length it was opened a little W'ay, and 
a thin, querulous voice, speaking through 
the crack, said: 

“Begone, whoever.you arc. No one 
lives here. This is the house of Marcus, 
who is dead in the Jewish war. Who arc 
you that disturb me ? ” 

“ The heir of Marcus.” * ^ 

“Marcus has no heir, unless *t be Caesar, 
who doubtless will take his property.” 

“ Open, Stephanus,” said Marcus, in a 
tone of ^command, at the same time 
pushing *the door wide and entering. 
“ Fool,” he added, “ what kind of a 
steward are you that you do not know 
your master’s voice ? ” 

Now he who had kept the door, a 
withered little man in a scribe’s brown 
yobe, peered at this visitor with his sharp 
eyes, then threw*'up his hands and stag¬ 
gered back, saying; 

“ By the spear of Mars ! it is Marcus 
himself, Marcus returned from the dead'! 
Welcome^ jpy lord, welcoxhe.” , 

Marens led his horse tiirq|u^ the deep 
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archway, and when Nchushta had fol¬ 
lowed him into the courtyard beyond, 
returned, dosed and locked the door. 

“ Why did you think me dead, friend ? ” 
he asked. 

“ Oh ! my lord,” answered the steward, 
i|‘ because all who have come home from 
the war declared that you had vanished 
away during the siege of the city of the 
Jews, and that you must either be dead 
or taken prisoner. Now I know well that 
you would nevtjr disgrace your ancient 
house, or your own noble name, or tVie 
Eagles which you servo, by falling alive 
into the hands of the enemy. Therefore, E 
was sure that you were dead.” 

Marcus laughed bitterly, then turning 
to Nehushta, said : * 

“ You hear, woman, you hear. If such 
is the judgment of my steward and freed- 
man, what will be that of Qaesar and my 
peers V ” Then he added, “ Now, Sto- 
phanup, that what you thought impossible 
—what I myself should- have thought 
impossible—has happened. I was taken 
prisoner by the Jews, though through no 
fault of mine.” 

“Oh! if so,” said the old steward, 
“ hide it, ray lord, hide it. Why, two 
such unhappy men who had surronderi'd 
to save their lives and were found in some 
Jewish dungeon, have been condemned 
to walk in the Triumph this day. Their 
hands are to bo tied behind them ; in 
place iof their swords they must wear a 
distaff, and on their breasts a placard 
with the words wTitton : ‘ 1 am a Koman 
who preferred dishonour to death.’ You 
would not wish their company, my lord.” 

The face of Marcus went first red, then 
white. . 

“Man,” He said,“ cease your evil-omened 
talk, lest I should fall upon my sword hero 
before your eyes. Bid th s slaves make ready 
the bath and food, for we need both.” 

“ Slaves, my lord ? There are flone here, 
save one old Tvoman, who attends to me 
and the house.” 

“ Where are they then ? ” asked Marcu.s 
angrily. 

“ The most part of them I have sent 
into the country, thinking it better that 
they should work upon ^ur estr-tes rather 
than live hero idle, and others who were 
not needed I have sold.” 

* “ You were ever careful, Stephanus. 
Then 1^ added by an afterthought, 
“ Have you any money in the house ? ” 


The old steward looked towards Ne¬ 
hushta suspiciously, and seeing that she 
was engaged w'ith. the horses out of 
earshot, answered in a whisper : “ Money ? 
I have so much of it that I know not what 
to do. The strong place you know of is 
almost full of gold, and '^till it comes. 
There are the rents and profits of your 
great estates for three years ; the proceeds 
of the sale of slaves and certain proper¬ 
ties, together with the largo outstanding 
amount that was due to my late master, 
the Lord Caiua, which I have at length 
collected. Oh ! at least you will not lack 
for money,” 

“ There are other things that I could 
spare less readily,” said Marcus, with a 
sigh ; “ still, it may h? needed. Now 
tie up those hor.5es by the fountain, and. 
give us food, what you have, for wo have 
ridden those thirty hours without rest. 
Afterwards you t^an talk.” 

, It was midday. Marcus, bathed, 
anointi^d-; and clad in the robes of his 
order, was stand-ng in one of the spkmdid 
apartments of his inaiLlo house, looking 
through an opening in the shutters at the 
passing of the Triumph. Presently old 
Nehushta joined him. She also was clad 
in clean, white robes which the slave 
woman had found for her. 

“ Have you any news Y ” asked Marcus 
impatiently. 

“ Some, lord, wkich I have pieced 
together from what is known by the slave- 
woman, and by your steward, Stephanus. 
A beautiful Jewish captive is to walk in 
the Triumph and afterwards to be sold 
with other captives in the Forum. They 
heard of her because it is said that there 
has been a quarrel between Titus and his 
brother Domitian, and Vespasian also, on 
account of this woman.” 

“ A quarrel! What quarrel ? ” 

“ I, or rather your servants, know little 
of it, but they have hoanl that Domitian 
demanded the girl as a gift, whereon 
Titus told him that if he wished for her, 
ho might buy her. Then the matter was 
referred to Vespasian Caesar, who upheld 
the decree of Titus. As for Domitian, he 
went away in a rage, declaring that ho 
would purchase the girl and remember the 
affront which had been put upon him.” 

“ Surely the gods are against mo,” said 
Marcus, “ if they have given me Domitian 
for a rlrol.'’ ^ 
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pearl-ma;den. _ 

“ Why 80 , lord ? Your moaiey is as good ten mep with my own hand, five of them 

as his, and perhaps you will pay more.” in single combat. You are the cowards 

“ I will pay to my last piece, but will who taunt me. I was overwhelmed, that 

that free me from the rage and hate of is all, and afterwards in the prison I 

Domitian ? ” . thought of my wife and children and lived 

“ Why need he know that you were the on. Now I die and my blood be on you.” 

rival bidder ? ’ ’ Behind him, drawn by eight white oxOn, 

” Why ? Oh ! in Rome ever 3 rthing is was the model of a ship with the creT^ 
known—even the truth sometimes.” standing on its deck. Avoiding his guard, 

“ Time enough to tropble when teouble the man ran down the line of oxen and 

homes. First let us wait and see whether suddenly cast himself uifon the ground be- 

this maid be Miriam.” fore the wooden-wheeled cg-r, wmch passed 

“ Ay,” he answered, “ let us wait— over his neck, crushing the life dot of him. 

since we must.” “ Well done ! Well done ! ” sliOuted the 

So they waited and with anxious eyes crowd, rejoicing at this unexpected sig^t. 
watched the great show roll by them. “ Well done ! He was brave after all.” 

They saw the cars painted with scenes Then the body was carried away and 
of the taking of Jerusalem and the statues the procession moved forward. But 

of the gods fashioned in ivory and gold. Marcus, who watched, hid his face in his 

They saw the purple hangings of the Baby- hands, and Nehushta, Ufting hers, uttered 

Ionian broidered pictures, the wild beasts, a prayer for the passing soul of the victim, 

and the ships mounted upon wheels. They Now the prisoners began to go past, 
saw the treasures of the Temple and the marching eight by eight, hundreds upon 

images of victory, and many other things, himdreds of them, and once more the 

for that pageant seemed to be endless, • mob shouted and rejoiced over these 

and stiU the captives and the Emperors unfortunates, whose crime was that they 

did not come. had fought for their country to the end. 

One Sight there was also that caused The last files passed, then at a little 

Marcus to shrink as though fire had distance from them, tramping forward 

burnt him, for yonder, set in the midst, wearily, appeared the slight figure of a 

of a company of jugglers and buffoons girl dressed in a robe of white silk blazoned 

that gibed and mocked at them, were at its breast with gold. Her bowed head, 

the two unhappy men who had been from-which the curling tresses fell almost 

taken prisoners by the Jews. On they to her waist; was baifed to the fierce rays 

tramped, their hands bound behind them, of the sun, and oh iiCr n^ed bosom lay 

clad in full armpar, but wearing a woman’s a necklace of great pearls, 
distaff where the sword should have been, “ Pearl-Maiden, Pearl-Maiden!” shouted 
and round their necks the placards which the crowd. 

proclaimed their shame. The brutal “ Look!” said Nehushta, gripping the 
Roman mob hooted them also, that mob shoulder of Marcus with her hand, 

which ever loved spectacles of cruelty He looked, and after long years once 
and degradation, calling , them cowards. more beheld Miriam, for though he had 

One of the men, a buU-neoked black-haired heard her voice in the Old Tower at 

fellow, suffered it patiently, remembering Jerusalem; then her face Tfvas hidden from 

that at even he must be set free to vanish him by the darkness. There was the 

where he would. The oth^, who was maid ttom whpm he had parted in the 

Wufi-eyM mkdfiner-feature«a, haviiiggenti^ desert village by Jcudan, the same,-and 

Mo6d ihiis vmns, sdemed to be maddened yet changed. Inen she had been a lovely 

by theiy talk, for he glared about him, girl, noir she tvas a woman on whom 

gna 3 hing%is teeth lice a! trild beast in a soirow and suffering had 1^ their stamp, 

cage. Op|) 03 ite .t6 tiie-house of Marcus The featuraa were finer, the deep, patient 

came the climax. ejes were frightened and reproachful; her 

“ Ctur l ” yelled a woman in the mob, l^Uty was such as yre see in dreams, not 
casting a pebble that Struck him on the altogether tha.t of earth, 
cheek. ” Cur! Coward I ” / . . “ Oh ! my darling, my doling,” mur- 

blue-eyed mad stopped, and, sti^to^ 

wheeling round, ahoutfedin answer: toifwdds h^. “ Clirist he .thanked that 

“1 am no coward, X who-have slain 1 have foui^ you, my darling.” Thenihe 
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tu^ed to Marcus, who was devouring 
Miriam with lus eyes, and said in a fierce 
Yoioe; 

“ Roman, now that you see her again, do 
you still love her as much as of old time ? ” 
t He took no note, and she repeated the 
question. Then he answered; 

“ Why do you trouble me with such 
idle words ? Oribe she was a woman to be 
won, now she is^a spirit to be worshipped.” 

“ Woman of spirit, or Avoman and 
spirit, beware how you deal with her, 
Roman,” snarled Nehushta still more 

fiercely, “ or-” and she let her hand fall 

•upon the knife that was hidden in her'robe. 

“ Peace, peace ! ” said 
he spoke the procession came to a halt 
before his windows. “ How weary she is, 
and sad,” he went on, speaking to himself. 
“ Her heart seems crushed. Oh ! that I 
must stay here and see her thus, who 
dare not show myself ! If she could but 
know ! If she could but know ! ” 
Nehushta thrust him aside and took his 
place. Fixing her eyes upon Miriam she 
made some efiort of the will, so fierce and 
concentrated that beneath the strain her 
body shook and quivered. See I Her 
thought reached the captive, for she 
looked up. 

“ Stand to one side,” she whispered to 
Marcus, then unlatehed the shutters and 
slowly pushed them open. Now between 
her and the air was nothing but the silken 
curtains. Very gently she parted these 
with her hands, for some few seconds 
suffering her face to be seen between them. 
Then laying her fingers on her lips she 
drew back and they closed again. 

“ It is Yell/” she said, “ she knows.” 

“ Let her see me also,” said Marcus. 
“Nay, she can bear no more. Look, 
look, she faints.” 

Groaning in bitterness of ^irit they 
watched Miriam, who seemea about to 
faU. Now a woman gave her the cup of 
wine, and drinking she recovered herseh, 

“ Note that wommi,” muttered Marcus, 
that I may reward h^.” 

“ It is heecfless,” answered Nejiushta, 
“ she seeks no reward.” _ , 

“ That is strai^ in a Roman,” he said 
bitterly. ^ , 

“ She is more than a Roman, sfie is a 
Thristian. As she passed it she, toade a 
sign of ^he carOss/with the oupi” 

The waggons creaked; the ofiicers 
Shouted; the proeespioa moved forward. 


From behind the curtain the pair hept 
their eyes fixed upon Miriam until she 
vanished in the dust and crowd. When 
she had gone they seemed to see little 
else ; even the sight of the glorious Cufsars 
could not hold their eyes, 

Marcus summoned the steward, Ste- 
phanus. 

“ Go forth,” he said, “ and discover 
when and where the captive Pearl- 
Maiden is to be sold. Then return to me 
swiftly. Be secret and silent, and let 
none suspect whence you oome or what 
you seek. Your life hangs upon it. Go.” 

The sim was sinking fast, stainihg the 
marble temples and colonnades of the 
Forum blood-rod with its level beams- 
For the most part the glorious place was 
deserted now, since, the Triumph over sJb 
length, the hundreds of thousands of the 
Roman populace, wearied out with 
pleasure and excitement, had gone home 
to spend the night in feasting. About 
one of the public slave-markets, however, 
a round of marble enclosed with a rope 
and set in front of a small building, where 
the slaves were sheltered until the moment 
of their sale, a mixed crowd was gathered, 
some of them bidders, some idlers drawn 
thither by curiosity. Others were in the 
house behind examining the wares before 
they came to the hammer. Presently an 
old woman, meanly clad, with her face 
veiled to the eyes, and bearing on her 
baefci a heavy basket such as was used to 
carry fruit to market, presented herself 
at the door of the house. 

“ What do you want ? ” asked the gate- 
teeper. 

“ To inspect the slaves,” she answered 
in Greek. 

“ Go away,”,he said roughly^ “ you are 
not a buyer.” 

, “ I may be if the stuff is goodenough,”8he 
replied, slipping a gold coin, into his hafid. 

“ Pass in, old lady, , pa^ in,” and in 
another wcond the door ha4. closed 
behind her, and Nehushta, found herself 
among the slaves. 

In this building the light was already 
so low that torclms were burning for the 
convenience of visitors* By the flare of 
them N<diushta ss?^ the unfortunate cap¬ 
tives—th«lre wereabht fifteen^—seated upon 
marble benches, while slave women moved 
from the one to* the other, washing their 
hands and feet and faces in scented Vater, 
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brushing and tiring their hair and removing 
the dust of the procession from their 
robes, so that they might look more comely 
to the eyes of the purchasers. Also there 
■were present a fair number of bidders, 
twenty or thirty of them, who strolled 
from girl to girl discus/iing the points of 
each and at times asking them to stand 
up, or turn round, or show their arm.s and 
ankles, that they might judge of them 
the better. At tho moment when 
Nehushta entered, one of these, a fat man 
with greasy curls who looked like an 
ISastern, was endeavouring to persuade a 
dark and splendid Jewess to let him see 
her foot. Pretending not to understand, 
she sat still and sullen, till at length lie 
stooped down and lifted her robe. Then 
in an instant the girl dealt him such a 
kick in the face that amidst the laughter 
of the spectators lie rollcid backwards on 
the floor, whence he rose with a cut and 
bloody forehead. 

“Very good, my beauty, very good,” ho 
muttered in a savage voice, “ before twelve 
hours arc over you shall pay for that.” 

But again the girl sat sullen and 
motionless, pretending not to understand. 

Most of the public, however, were 
gathered about Miriam, who sat upon a 
chair by herself, her hands folded, her 
head bent down, a very picture of pitiful, 
outraged modesty. One by one as their 
turns came and the attendant suffered 
them to approach, the men advanced and 
examined her closely, though Nehushta 
noted that none of them were allowed to 
touch her with their hands. Placing her¬ 
self at tho end of the line she watched 
with all her eyes and listened with all 
her ears. Soon she had her reward. A 
tall mail, dressed like a merchant of Egypt, 
went up to Miriam and bent over her. 

“ Silence ! ” said the attendant. “ I am 
ordered to suffer none to speak to the 
slave who is called Pearl-Maiden. Move 
on, sir, move on.” 

The man lifted his head, and although 
in that gloom she could not see his face, 
Nehushta knew its shape. Still she was 
not sure, till presently he moved his right 
hand so that it came between her and the 
flame of one of the torches, and she per¬ 
ceived that the top joint of the first luiger 
was missing. 

, “Caleb,” she thought to herself, 
** Caleb, escaped and in Rome! So 
Domitian has another ri^al.” Then she 


went back to the doorkeeper and asked 
him the name of the man.« 

“ A merchant, of Alexandria named 
Demetrius,” he said. 

Nehushta returned to her place. In 
front of her two men, agents who bought 
slaves and other things for wealthy clients,^ 
wore talking. 

“ More fit for a sale o{ dogs,” said one. 
“ after sunset when everybody; is tired 
out, than for that of one of the fairest 
W'omen who ever stood upon the block.” 

“ P.shaw',” answered the other, “ the 
whole thing is a farce. ])omitian is in a 
hurry, that's all, so the auction must bo 
held to-night.” * 

“ Ho means «to buy her ? ” 

“ Of course. 1 am told that his factor, 
Saturius, has orders to go up to a thousand 
sestertia if nccid he,” and he nodded 
towards a quiet man dressed in a robe of 
some rich, dark stuff, who stood in a 
corner of the jilace w^atdiing the company. 

“ A thousand sestertia ! For one slave 
girl ! Yo gods ! a thousand sestertia ! ” 

“ The necklace goes W'ith her, that is 
worth something, and there is property at 
Tyre.” 

“ Pi’operty in Tyre,"’ said the other, 
“ property in the moon. ' C'omo on, let us 
look at something a little less expensive. 
As 1 wish to kec}) my head on my shoulders 
I am not going to bid against the prince 
in any case.’ 

“No, nor anyone else either. I expect he 
will get his fancy pretty cheap after all.” 

Then the two men moved awray, and a 
minute afterwards Nehushta found that 
it was her turn to approach Miriam. 

“ Here comes a eurioius sort of buyer,” 
said one of the attendants.* • 

“ Don't judge of the taste of a fruit by 
the look of tho rind, young man,” answered 
Nehushta, and at the sound of that voice 
for the first time Pearl-Maiden lifted her 
head, then dropped it quickly. 

“ She is well enough,” Nehushta said 
aloud, “ but there used to be prettier 
women when I was young; in fact, 
though dark, I was myself,” a statement 
at whi<fli those within hearing, noting her 
gaunt and aged fprm bent beneath tho 
heavy basket, tittered aloifd. “ Come, 
lift up your head, my dear,” she went on, 
trying to entice the captive to consent by« 
encouraging waves of her hand. 

They were fruitless; still, had any thought 
of it there was meaning in thfcm. On No- 
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hushta’s fingor, as it chanecd, shone a ring 
which Miriam ought to know,V.ceing that for 
some years she had worn it on her own. 

It would seem that she did know it, at 
any rate her hosom and neck grew red 
^and a spasm passed across her face wdiich 
even the falling hair did not .suffice to hide. 

The ring told Miriam that Marcus lived 
and that Nchusjita was his messenger. 
This^ suspense at least was ended. 

Now the doorkeeper called a w^arning 
and the buyers flocked from the building. 
Outside, the aiKslionecr, a smooth-faced, 
glib-tongued man, was already mounting 
the rostrum. Calling for silence, he began 
his .speech. On this evening of festival, 
he said, he would be brief. The lots he 
had to offer to the select body of con¬ 
noisseurs he saw before him were the 
property of the Imperator Titus, and the 
proceeds of the sale, it was his duty to 
tell them, would not go into Cicsar’s 
pocket, but were to bn equally divided 
between the poor of Rome and deserving 
soldiers who had been wounded or had 
lost their health in the war, a fact which 
must cause every patriotic citizen to bid 
more liriskly. These lots, he might say, 
were unique, being nothing less than the 
fifteen most beautiful girls, believed all of 
them to be of noble blood, among the 
many thou.sands who had been captured 
at the sack of Jerusalem, the city of the 
Jews,, especially .selected to adorn the 
great conqueror’s Triumph. No true 
judge, who desired a charming memunto 
of the victory of his country’s arms, would 
wish to neglect such an opportunity, 
especially as he was informed that the 
Jewish womep were affectionate, docile, 
well instructed in many arts, and very 
hard-working. He had only one more 
thing to say, or rather two things. He 
regretted that this important sale should 
be held at so unusual an htour. The 
reason was that there was really no place 
where these slaves could be comfortably 
kept without risk of their maltreatment 
or escape, so it was held to be best that 
they should be removed at once to the 
seclusion of their new homes, a decision, 
he was sure, that wouM meet the wishes 
of buyers. The second point was that 
among them was one lot of surpassing 
interosf ; namely, the girl who had come 
to be generally spoken of as Pearl-Maiden. 

This young woman, who could not be 
more than tBree or four-and-twenty years 
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of ago, was the last representative of a 
princely family of the Jews. She had 
been found exposed upon one of the gates 
of the Holy House of that people, where 
it would seem she was sentenced to perish 
for some offence against their barbarous 
laws. As the clamours of, the jiopulace 
that day had te.stified, she W’as of the 
most delicate and distinguished beauty, 
and the collar of great pearls which .she 
Avore about her neck gave evidence of 
her rank. If he knew anything of the 
tastes of his countrymen the price W'hich 
would be paid for her must prove a 
record even in that ring. He was aware 
that among the vulgar a great, almost a 
divine name had been coupled with that 
of this captive. Well, he knew nothing, 
except this, that he wa.s certain that if 
there was any truth in the matter the 
owner of the name, as became a noble 
and a generous nature, would Avish to 
obtain his jirize fairly and openly. The 
bidding was as free to the Immblcst there 
—provided, of course, that he could pay, 
and he might remark that not an hour’s 
credit Avould be given except to those who 
Averc knoAvn to him—as to Ca>sar himself. 
Now, as the light was failing, ho would 
order the torches to be lit and commence 
the sale. The beautcou.s Pearl-Maiden, ho 
might add, was Lot No. 7. 

So the torches were lit, and presently 
the first victim Avas led out and placed 
upon a stand of marble in the centre of 
the flaring ring. She was a dark-haired 
child of about sixteen year.s of age, who 
stared round her with a frightened gaze. 

The bidding began at five se.stertia and 
ran up to fifteen, or about £120 of our 
money, at which price she was knocked 
down to a Greek, who led her hack into 
the receiving house, paid the gold to a 
clerk who was in attendance, and took 
her aAvay, sobbing as she went. Then fol- 
loAved four others, who were sold at some¬ 
what better prices. No. 6 was the dark 
and splendid Jewess who had kicked the 
greasy-curled Eastern in the face. As 
soon as she appeared upon the block, this 
brute stepped forward and bid twenty 
sestertia for her. An old grey-bearded 
felloAi^ answered with a bid of twenty-five. 
Then some one bid thirty, which the 
Eastern capped with a bid of forty. So 
it went on till the large total of sixty 
sestertia was offiyed, whereon the Esitent 
advanced two more, at which price. 
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amidst the laughter of the audience, she still, till suddenly she stretched her hands 
was knocked down to him. wide and fell face dowmn%,rd8 dead ujppn 

“ You know me and that the mon^ the body of the brute who had bought .her. 
is safe,” he said to the auctioneer! “It The crowd gasped and was silent. Then 
shall be paid to you to-morrow; I have one of them, a siokly-looking patrician, 
enough to carry without lading myself up called out: ^ 

with so much gold. Come, on, girl, to “ Oh! I did well to come. What a sight! 

your new home, where I have a little score What a sight! Blessings on you, brave 

to settle with you,” and grasping her by girl, you have given Julius a new pleasure.” 

the left wrist he pulled her from the After this there was tumult and con- 

block and led her unresisting through the fusion while the attendants carried away 

crowd and to the shadows beyond. the bodies, A few minutes later the 

Already No. 7 had been summoned to auctioneer climbed back into his rostrum 
the block, and the auctioneer was taking and alluded in moving terms to the 

up his tale, when from out of these “ unfortunate accident ” which had just 

shadows rose the sound of a dreadful yell. happened. 

Some of the audience' snatched torches ‘ Who wodld think,” he said, “ that 
from their stands and ran to the spot one so beautiful could also be so violent ? 
whence it came. There, on the m^ble I weep when I consider that this jsoble 
pavement lay the Eastern dead or dying, purchaser, whose name I forget at the 
while over him stood the Jewess, a red moment, but whose estate, by the way, 
dagger, his own, which she had snatched is liable for the money, should have thus 
from its scabbard, in her hand, and on ^ suddenly been transferred from the arms 
her stately face a look of vengeful triumph. * of Venus to that of Pluto, although it 
“ Seize her ! Seize the murdering must be admitted that he gave the woman 
witch ! Beat her to death with rods,” some provocation. Well, gentlemen, grief 
they cried, and^at the command of the will not bring him to life again, and we 
auctioneer slaves ran up to take her. who still stand beneath the stars have 

She waited till they were near, then, business to attend. Bear me witness, all 
without a word ot a sound, lifted her of you, that I am blameless in this affair, 
strong, white arm and drove the knife deep and, slaves, bring out that priceless gem, 
into her own heart. For a moment she stood the Pearl-Maiden. ’ ’ , 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

MASTHB AND SLAVE. 

Now a hush of expectancy fell upon the find irksome, since from time to time he 
crowd, till presently, two attendants groaned and twisted his shoulders. Also 
appeared, each of them holding in his the chamberlain, Saturius, secure in the 
hand a flaming torch, and between them authority of his master, stepped over the 
the captive Pearl-Maiden- So beautiful rope and against the rule began to walk 
did she look as she advanced thus with round and round the captive, examining 
bowed head, the red light of the torches her criticdily. 

falling upon her white robe and breast “look at her!” said.^he auctioneer, 
and reflected in a faint, sbimmering line “ Look for yourselves. I have nothing to 
from the collar of pearls about her neck. Say, words fail me-—unless it is this. For 
that even that jadm company clapped as more than twenty years I have stood in 
she camo. In aa^other mdment she had the rostrum, and during that time I 
mounted the two «teps and was stMiding suppose that fifteen or sixteen thousand 
cm the bidcic of marh% crowd yciung women ha^e been knocked down 

pressed closer, amohg them ti^ me^ihaht to my hammer. They have come out of 
of Egypt* Demetrius, mijd . thd veiled ^yerjrpart of the world ; from the farthest 
^pmmi >ritih the basltet,from the Grecian mouhtains, from 
Intended by a littto mmi dressed as a &^t am from the .,3pani8h 

slave and bearhig on l^is . back another ^his, from Gatu, Ifteih t^^^^ 
basket, the weijE^t of wM# he seemed to ^futons, from the Island dt ike Britons, 
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and other barbarous places that lie still 
further north. Among them were many 
beautiful won^n, of every style and 
variety of loveliness, yet I tell you 
honestly, my patrons, I do not remember 
one who came so near perfection as this 
maiden whom I have the honour to sell 
*to-night. I say again—look at her, look 
at her, and tell me with what you can 
find fault. 

“ What do yoil say ? Oh ! yes, I am 
informed that l^er teeth are quite sound, 
there is no blemish to conceal, none at 
all, and the hair is all her own. That 
gentleman says that she is rather small. 
Well, she is not built upon a largo scale, 
and to my mind that is one of her attrac¬ 
tions. Little and good, ys)u know, little 
and good. Only consider the proportions. 
Why, the greatest sculptors, ancient or 
modem, would rejoice to have her as 
model, and I hope that in the interests 
of the art-loving public ”—^here he glanced 
at the chamberlain, Saturius—“ that the 
fortunate person into whose hands she 
passes will not be so selfish as to deny 
them this satisfaction. 

“ Now I have said enough and must 
but add this, that by the special decree 
of her captor, the Imperator Titus, the 
beautiful necklace of pearls worn by the 
maiden goes with her. I asked a jeweller 
friend of mine to look at it just now, 
and judging as well as he could without 
removing it from her neck, which was not 
allowed, he values it at least at a hundred 
sestertia. Also, there goes with this lot 
considerable property, situated in Tyre 
and neighbouring places, to which, had 
she been a free woman, she would have 
succeeded by inheritance. You may 
think thaLTyte is a long way off, and that 
it will be difficult to take possession of 
this estate, and, of course, there is some¬ 
thing in the objection. Still, the title to 
it is secfure enough, ior here, I have a 
deed signed by Titus Ca?sar himself, com¬ 
manding all officials, officers and others 
concerned, to hand over without waste 
or deduction all property, real or personal, 
• belonging to the estate of the late Benoni, 
the Jewish merchant of T 3 ^, •and a 
member of the 3ai|^ednm—the lot’s 
grandfather, I am informed, gentlemen--: 
to her purchaser, who has only to fill m his 
nwn name in the blank space, or any 
representatives whom he may appoint, 
which deed is ©specially declared to bo 


indefeasible. Any one wish to see it t 
No ? Then we will take it as read. I 
know that in such a matter, my patrons, 
my word is enough for you. 

“ Now I am about to come to business, 
with the remark that the more liberal 
your bidding the better will-our glorious 
general, Titus Csesar, be pleased ; the 
better will the poor and the invalided 
soldiers, who deserve so well at your hands, 
be pleased ; the better will the girl herself 
be pleased, who I am sure will know how 
to reward a generous appreciation of her 
worth; and the better shall I, your 
humble friend and servant, be pleased, 
because, as I may inform you in strict 
secrecy, I am paid, not by a fixed salary, 
but by commission. 

“ Now, gentlemen, what may I say t 
A thousand sestertia to begin with ? Oh ! 
don’t laugh, I expect more than that. 
What! Fifty ? You arc joking, my 
friend. However, the acorn grows into 
the oak, doesn’t it ? and I am told that 
you can stop the souroos of the Tiber with 
your hat; so I’ll start with fifty. Fifty 
—a hundred. Come, bid up, gentlemen, 
or we shall never get home to supper. 
Two hundred—three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight—ah 1 that’s better. What 
are you stopping for ? ” and he addressed 
a hatchet-faced man who had thrust him¬ 
self forward over the rope of the ring. 

The man shook his head with a sigh. 
“ I’m done,” he said. “ Such goods aro 
for my betters,” a sentiment that seemed 
to be shared by his rivals, since they also 
stopped bidding. 

“ Well, friend Saturius,” said the 
auctioneer, “ have you gone to sleep, or 
have you anything to say ? Only in 
hundreds now, gentlemen, mind., only in 
hundreds, unless I give the word.. Thank 
you, I have nine hundred,” and he looked 
round rather carelessly, expecting at heart 
that this bid would be the last. 

Then the merchant from Alexandria 
stepped forward and held up his finger. 

“ A thousand, by the gods ! ” 

Saturius looked at the man indignantly. 
Who was this that dared to bid against 
Domitian, the third dignitary in all the 
Roman Flmpire, Caesar’s son, Ccesar’s 
brother, who might himself be Ca^ar ? 
Still* he answered with another Md of 
eleven himdred. 

Once more t^e filler of Demetrius 
■tjp. 
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‘ Twelve. Twelve hundred I ” said the 
ftuctioneer, in a voice of suppressed excite¬ 
ment, while the audience gasped, for such 
prices had not been heard of. 

“ Thirteen,” said the chamberlain. 

Again the'finger went up. 

“ Fourteen hundred. I have fourteen 
hundred. Against you, worthy Saturlus. 
Come, come, I must knock the lot down, 
which perhaps would not please some 
whom I could mention. Don’t be stingy, 
friend, you have a large purse to draw on, 
and it is called the Roman Empire. Now. 
Thank you, I have fifteen hundred. Well, 
my friend yonder. What! Have you had 
enough?” and he pointed to the Alexan¬ 
drian merchant, who, with a groan, had 
turned aside and hidden his face in his hands. 

“ Knocked out, knocked out, it seems,” 
said the auctioneer,* “ and though it is 
little enough under all the circumstances 
for this lot, who is as lovely as she is 
historical, I suppose that I can scarcely 
expect-” and he looked around de¬ 

spondently. 

Suddenly the old woman with the basket 
glanced up and, speaking in a quiet matter- 
of-fact voice but with a foreign accent, said: 

“ Two thousand.” 

A titter of laughter went around the room. 

“ My dear -madam,” queried the; 
auctioneer, looking at her dubiously, 
“ might I ask if you mean sester^n or 
sestertia?*- Your pardon, but it has 
occurred to me that you might be con¬ 
founding the two sums.” 

” Two thousand sestertia,” repeated 
the matter-of-fact voice with the foreign 
accent. 

“ Well, well,” said the auctioneer, “ T 
suppose that I must accept the bid. 
Friend Saturlus, I have two thousand 
sestertia, and it is against you.” 

“ Against me it must remain, then,” 
replied the little man in a fury. “ Do 
all the kings in the world want this girl ? 
Already I have exceeded my limit by 
five hundred sestertia. I dare do no 
more. Let her go.” 

“Don’t vex yourself, Salurius,” said 
the auctioneer, “ bidding is one thing, 
pajang another. At present I have a 
hona-fide bid" of fifteen hundred from you. 
Unless this liberal but unknown Is^ is 
preparf)d with the cash I shall close on 
that. Do you understand, tnadam ? ” 

• A sestertius was worth less than 2d., a sestertium 
was a sum of money of the value of about £&, 


“ Perfectly,” answered the veiled old 
woman. “ Being a stranger to Rome I 
thought it well to bring tha gold with me, 
since strangers cannot expect credit.” 

“ To bring the gold with you ! ” gasped 
the auctioneer. “ To bring two thousand 
•sestertia with you ! Where is it then ? ’’ 

“ Where ? Oh ! in my servant’s and' 
my own baskets, and something more as 
well. Come, good sir, I hg-ve made my bid. 
Does the w'orthy gentleman advance* ? ” 

“ No,” .shouted Saturius. “ You are 
l)cing fooled ; she has not got the money,” 

“ If he does not advance and no other 
worthy gentleman wishes to bid. then will 
you knock the lot down ? ” said the old 
woman. “ Pardon me if I press you, 
noble seller of «lavcs, but I must ride far 
from Rome to-night, to Centum Cellse, 
indeed, where my ship waits ; thereff>re, 

I have no time to lose.” 

Now the auctioneer saw that there was 
no choice, since under the rules of the 
public mart he must accept the offer of 
• the highest bidder. 

“ Two thousand sestertia are bid for 
this lot No. 7, the Jewish (uiptive known 
as Pearl-Maiden, sold by order of Titius 
Imperator, together with her collar of 
pearls and the property to which, as r, 
free woman, she would have been en¬ 
titled. Any advance on two thousand 
sestertia ? ” and he looked at Saturius, 
who shook his head. “ No ? Then— 
going—going—gone ! I declare the lot 
sold, to be delivered on payment of the 
cash to the person named—by the way, 
madam, what is your name ? ” 

“ Mulier.” 

At this the company burst into a loud 
laugh. 

“ Mulier ? ” repeated tb§ wactioneer. 

“ Mulier—Woman ? 

“ Yes, am I not a woman, and what 
better name can I have than is given to 
all my sex,? ” 

“ In truth, you are so wrapped up that 
I must take your word for it,” replied the 
auctioneer. “ But come, let us put an 
end to this farce. If yon have the money, 
follow me inio the receiving-house—for 
I must *ce to the matter myself—and pay 
it down.” 

“ With pleasure, sir, but be so good as 
to bring my property with you. She is 
too valuable to be left here unprotected, 
amongst these distinguished but dis¬ 
appointed gentlemen.” * 
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Accordingly Miriam was led from the 
marble stand into an office anncjfcd to the 
receiving-house, whither she was followed 
by the auctioneer and by Nehushta and 
her servant, whose backs, it was now 
observed, bent beneath tlic weight of the 
♦baskets that were strapped upon them. 
Hero the door was locked, and with the 
help of her attendant Nehushta loosened 
her basket, lettiag it fall upon the table 
with a sigh of relief. 

“ Take it anU count,” she said to the 
auctioneer, untying the lid. 

He lifted it and there met. his eye a 
layer of lettuces neatly packed. 

“ By Venus ! ” he began in a fury. 

“ Softly, friend, softly,” said Nehushta, 

“ these lettuces are of a kind which only 
grow in yellow soil. Look,” and lifting 
the’vegetables she revealed beneath row 
upon row of gold coin. “ Examine it 
before you count,” she said. 

He did so by biting pioce.s at hazard 
with his teeth and causing them to ring , 
upon the marble table. 

“ Tt is good,” he said. 

“ Quito so. Then count.” 

80 he and the clerk counted, even to 
the bottom of the basket, which was found 
to contain gold to the value of over eleven 
hundred sestertia. 

80 far well,” he said, “ but that is not 
enough.” • 

The buyer beckoned to the man with 
her who stood in the corner, his face hidden 
by the shadow, and lie dragged forward 
the second basket, which he had already 
unstrapped from his shoulders. Here 
also were lettuces, and beneath the lettuces 
gold. When the full two thousand scstertia 
were counJedjithaL is, over fifteen thousand 
pounds of our money, this second basket 
still remained more than a third full. 

“ I ought to have run you up, madam,” 
said the auctioneer, surveying the shining 
gold with greedy eyes. * 

“ Yes,” she replied calmly, “ if you had 
guessed the truth you might have done so. 
But who knows the truth, except myself ?” 

“ Arc you a sorceress ? ” he asked. 

“ Perhaps. What does it :q(\atter ? 
At least, the gold will not melt. And, 
by the way, it is troulJlesome carrying so 
much of the stuff hack again. Would 
you like a couple of handfuls for yourself, 
‘and say ten pieces for your clerk ? Yes ? 
Well, please first fill in that deed with the 
name that J shall give you and with your 


own as witness ? Here it is—Miriam, 
daughter of T)emas and Rachel, born in 
the year of the death of Herod Agrippa.’ 
Thank you. You have signed, and the clerk 
also, I think. Now I will take that roll. 

” One thing more, there is another door 
to this receiving-house ? With your 
leave I should prefer to go out that way, 
as my newly-acquired property seems 
tired, and for one day has had enough of 
jmblio notice. You W'ill, I understand, 
give us a few minutes to depart before 
you return to the rostrum, and your clerk 
will be so courteous as to escort us out 
of the Forum. Now help yourself. Man, 
can’t you make your hand larger than that? 
Well, it will Bufiicc to pay for a summer 
holiday. I see a cloak there which may 
serve to protect this slave from the chill 
air of the night. In case it should bo 
claimed, perhaps those five pieces will 
pay for it. Most noble and courteous sir, 
again I thank you. Young woman, throw 
this ov’tT your hare shoulders and your 
head; that necklace might tempt the 
dishonest, 

” Now, if our guide is ready wo will be 
going. Slave, bring the basket, at the 
weight of which you need jjo longer groan, 
and you, young woman, strap on this other 
basket; it is as well (hat yo\i should begin 
to be instructed in your domestic duties, for 
I tell you at onco that having heard mu(;h 
of the skill of the Jews in those matters, 
I have bought you to be my cook and to 
attend to the dressing of my hair. Fare¬ 
well, sir, farewell; may we never meet 
again.” * 

“ Farewell,” replied the astonished 
auctioneer, “ farewell, my lady Mulier, 
who can afford to give two thousand 
sestertia for a cook! Good luck to you, 
and if you are always as liberal as this, 
may we meet once a month, say I. Yet 
have no fear,” he added meaningly, “ I 
know when I have been well treated and 
shall not seek you out—even to please 
Ca;sar himself.” 

Three minutes later, under the guidance 
of the clerk who was as discreet as his 
master, “they had passed, quite undis¬ 
turbed, through various dark eolonnadea 
and up a flight of marble stairs. 

“ Now you are out of the Forum, so go 
your ways,” ho said. 

They wont, and the clerk stood watching 
them until they wore round the comer, 
for he was youijg and curious, and to him 
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this seemed the strangest comedy of the 
slave-market of which he had ever even 
heard. 

As he turned to go he found himself 
face to face with a tall man, in whom he 
recognisfMi that merchant of Eg3rpt who 
had bid for Pearl-Maiden up to the enor¬ 
mous total of fourteen hundred sestertia. 

IViend,” said Demetrius, “ which 
way did your companions go ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” answered the clerk. 

“ Come, try to remember. Did they 
walk straight-on, or turn to the left, or 
turn to the right ? Fix your attention on 
these, it may help you,” and once more 
that fortunate clerk found five gold pieces 
thrust into his hand. 

“ I don’t know that they help me,” he 
said^forhe wished to be faithful to his hire. 

“ Fool,” said Demetrius in a changed 
voice, “ remember quickly, or here is 

something that will-” and he showed 

him a dagger glinting in his hand. “ Now 
then, do you wish to go the same road as 
they carried the Jewish girl and the 
Eastern ? ” 

“ They turned to the right,” said the 
clerk Buifcily. “ It is the truth, but may 
that road you ^eak of be yours who draw 
knives on honest folk.” 

’With a bound Demetrius left his side, 
and for the second time the clerk stood 
still, watching him go. 

“ A strange business,” he said to him¬ 
self, “ but perhaps my master was right 
and that old woman is a sorceress, or, 
perhaps, the young one is the sorceress, 
sin$e all men seem ready to pay a tribe’s 
tribute to get hold of her; or, perhaps, 
they are both sorceresses. A strange 
story, of which I should like to know the 
meaning, and so, I fancy, would the Prince 
Domitian when he comes to hear of it. 
Saturius, the chamberlain, has a fat place, 
but I would not take it to-night, no, not 
if it si^e given to me.” 

Then that younjg man returned to ihe 
mart in time to hear his master knopk 
down Lot thirteen, a very sweet-looking 
girl, to Saturius himself, who proposed, 
though with a doubtful heart, to? take her 
to Domitian as a substitute. 

Meanwhile, Nehushta, Miria^ and tbe 
steward Stephanus, disguised as a alave;^ 
went on as swiftly they dare^ to^iracds 
the palace of Diforcus in the Agripiuu 
The two women held each jE«ther by the 
hand but siud nothing,; their hearts 


seemed too full for sjpeech. Only the old 
steward kept muttenng—“ Two thousand 
sesteria! The savings or years! Two 
thousand sesterifl- for that bit of a girl ! 
Surely the gods have smitten him mad.” 

“ Hold your peace, fool,” said Ne¬ 
hushta at length. “ At least I am not# 
mad; the property that went with her 
is worth more than the money.” 

“ Yes, yes,” replied the aggrieved 
Stephanus, “ but how will that benefit my 
master ? You put it in her name. Well, 
it is no affair of mine, and at least this 
accursed basket is much lighter.” 

Now they were at the side door of the 
house, which Stephanus was imlooking 
with his key. 

“ Quick,” said Nehushta, “ I hear 
footsteps.” 

The door opened and they passed in, 
but at that moment one went by them, 
pausing to look until the door closed again. 

“ Who was that ? ” asked Stephanus 
nei*vously. 

“ He whom they called Demetrius, the 
merchant of Alexandria, but whom once 
I knew by another name,” answered Ne¬ 
hushta in a low voice while Stephanus 
barred the door. 

They walked through the archway into 
an ante-chamber lit by a single lamp, 
leaving Stephanus still occupied with his 
bolts and chains. Here with a sudden 
motion Nehushta threw off her cloak and 
tore the veil from her brow. In another 
instant, uttering a low, crooning cry, she 
flung her long arms about Miriam and began 
to kiss her again and again on the face. 

“ My darling,” she moaned, “ my 
darling.” 

“ TeU me what it all meaps, Nou,” 
said the poor girl faintly. 

“ It means that God has heard my 
prayers and suffered my old feet to over¬ 
take you in time, and provided the wealth 
*to preserw you from a dreadful fate.” 

“ Whose wealth ? Where am I ? ” 
asked Miriam. 

Nehushta made no answer,, only she 
unstrapped the basket from Miriam’s 
bsok af^d unclasped the cloak from about 
her shoulderB; Then, taking her by the 
hsiud, she led her* 1 nto a lifted passage 
and thence through a door into a great 
s^lendld^^with rich 
carpets and adorned costly furniture 
ana marble hnag^. At the end«.o£ this 
reom was a table fighted by,; two lamps. 
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and on the further side of this table sat 
a man as though he were asleep, for his 
face "was hiddejgi upon his arms. Miriam 
saw him and clung to Nehushta trembling. 

“ Hush ! ” whispered * her guide, and 
they stood still in the shadow. 

The man lifted his head so that the light 
dell full upon it, and Miriam saw that it 
was Marcus, Marcus grown older, and 
with a patch of grey hair upon his temple 
where the sword ( 5 f Caleb had struck him, 
very worn and •^ired-looking also, but still 
Marcus and no other. He was speaking 
to himself. 

“I can bear it no longer,” he said. 

Thrice have I been to the gate and still 
no si^. Doubtless the plan has mis¬ 
carried and by now she is ip the palace of 
Domitian. I will go forth and learn the 
worst,” and he rose from the table. 

“ Speak to him,” whispered Nehushta, 
pushing Miriam forward. 

She ^vanced into the circle of the lamp¬ 
light, but as yet Marcus did not see her, 
for he had gone to the window-place to 
find a cloak that lay there. Ihen ho 
turned and saw her. Before him in her 
robe of white, the soft light shining on 
her gentle loveliness, stood Miriam. He 
stared at her bewildered, 

” Do I dream ? ” he said. 

“Nay, Marcus, ’ ’ she answered in her sweet 
voice, “ you do not dream. I am Miriam.” 

In an instant he‘was at her side and 
held her in his arms, nor did she resist him, 
for after so many fears and sufferings they 
seemed to her a home. 

“ Loose me, I pray you,” she said at 
length, “ I am faint, I can bear no more.” 

At her entreaty he suffered her to sink 
upon the cushions of a couch that was at 
hand. , • 

“ Tell me, tell mo everything,” he said. 

** Ask it of Nehushta,” she answered, 
leaning back, “ I am spent.” 

Nehushta ran to her side and ^gs.n to 
chafe her hands. ’ “ Let be with your 
questions,” she said. “I bought her, 
that’s enough. Ask that old huckster, 
Stephanus, the price. But first, in the 
name of charity, give her food. Those who 
have walked through a Triumph to gnd the 
day on the slave block need victuals,” 

“ It is here, it is here,*’ Marcus said con¬ 
fusedly, “ such as there is.” Taking a 
lamp he led the way. to a table that was 
^aced in the shadow where stood some 
meat aitd fruit with flagons of rich- 


coloured wine and pure water and shallow 
silver cups to drink from. 

Putting her arm about Miriam’s waist, 
Nehushta supported her to the table and 
sat her down upon one of the couches. 
Then she poured out wine and put it to her 
lips, and cut meat and made her swallow it, 
till Miriam would touch no more. Now the 
colour came back to her face, and her eyes 
grew bright again, and resting there upon 
the couch, she listened while Nehushta 
told Marcus all the story of the slave sale. 

“Well done,” he said, laughing in his 
old merry fashion, “ well done, indeed! 
Oh ! what favouring god put it into the . 
head of that honest old miser, Stephanus, 
from year to year to hoard up all that sum 
of igold against an hour of sudden need 
which none could foresee ! ” 

“ My God and hers,” answered Ne¬ 
hushta solemnly, “ to Whom, if He give 
you space, yoU should bo thankful, 
which, by the way, is more *than Ste¬ 
phanus is, who has seen so much of your 
savings squandered in an hour.” 

“ Four savings ? ” said Miriam, looking 
up. “ Did you buy me, Marcus ? ” 

“ I suppose BO, beloved,” he answerea. 

“ Then, then, I am your slave ? ” 

Not so, Miriam,” he replied nervously. 
“ As you know well, if is I who am yours. 
All I ask of you is that you should become 
my wife.” 

“ That cannot be, Marcus,” she an-. 
swered in a kind of cry. “ You know that 
it cannot be.” 

His face turned pale. 

“ After all that has come and gone 
between usj Miriam, do you still say so ? ” 

“ I still say so.” 

“ You could give your life for me, and 
yet you will not give your life to me ? ” 

“ Yes, Marcus.” 

“Why? Why?” 

“ For the reasons that I’gave you yonder 
by the banks of Jordan ; because those 
who begat me laid on me the charge that 
I should marry none who is not a Christian. 
How then can I marry you ? ” 

Marcus thought a moment. 

“ Does the book of your law forbid it ? ’* 
he asked. 

She shook her head. ** No, but the 
dead forbid it, and rather will I join them 
than^break their command.” 

Again Marcus thought and spoke. 

“ Well* then, . since I must, 1 %ill 
become a Ghriiti^” 
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Sho looked at him sadly and answered : 

“ It is not enough. Do you remember 
what I told you far aw'ay in the village 
of the^Essenes, that this is no matter of 
casting incense on an altar, but rather 
one of a changed spirit. When you can 
jay those words from your heart as well 
as with your lips, then, Marcus, I will 
listen to you, but unless God Calls you 
this you can never do.” 

“'Wiat then^do you propose ? ” he asked. 

“ I ? I have not had time to think. 
To go away, I suppose.” 

“ To Domitian ? ” he queried. “Nay, 
forgive me, but a sore heart makes bitter 
lips.” 

“ I am glad you asked forgiveness for 
those words, Marcus,” she said quivering. 
“ What need is there to insult a slave ? ” 

The word seemed to suggest a new train 
of thought to Marcus. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ a slave—my slave, 
whom I have bought at' a great price. 
Well, why should 1 let you go Y I am 
minded to keep you.” 

“ Marcus, you can keep me if you will, 
but then your sin against your own honour 
will be gi'cater even than your sin against 
me,” 

“ Sin ! ” he said passionately. “ What 
sin ? You say you cannot marry me, 
not becaxise you do not wish it, if I under¬ 
stand you right, but for other reasons 
which have w'eight, at any rate with you. 
But the dead gave no command as to 
whom you should love.” 

“ No, my love is my own, but if it is 
not lawful it can be denied.” 

“ Why should it be denied ? ” he askerl 
softly and coming towards her, “ Is 
there not much between you and me ? 
Did not you, brave and blessed woman 
that you are, risk your life for my sake in 
the Old Tower at Jerusalem ? Did ycu 
not for my sake stand there upon the Gate 
Nicanor to perish miserably ? And I, 
though it be little, have I not done some¬ 
thing for you ? Have I not, so soon as 
your message reached me, journeyed here 
to Rome, at the cost, perhaps, of what I 
value more than life—my honour.” 

“ Your honour ? ” she asked. “ Why 
your honour ? ” 

“ Because those who have been taken 
prisoner by the enemy and escaped are 
held to be cowards among the Roman?,” 
he answered bitterly, “ and it may be 
that such a lot awaits me.” 


“ Coward ! You a coward, Marcus ? ” 

“ Ay. When it is known that I live, 
that is what my enemjes will call me who 
lived on for your sake, Miriam—for the 
sake of a woman who denies me.” 

“ Oh ! ” she said, “ this is bitter. Now 
I remember and understand what Gallus 
meant.” * 

“ Then will you still deny me ? Must 
I suffer thus in vain ? Think, bad it'not 
been for you I could'have stayed afar 
until the thing was fo^otten, that is 
if I still chose to live ; but now, because 
of you, things are thus, and yet, Miriam— 
you deny me,” and he put his arms about 
iier and drew her to his breast. 

She did not struggle, she had no strength, 
only she wnipg her hands and sobbed, 
saying : 

“ What shall I do ? Woe is me, what 
shall I do ? ” 

“ Do ? ” said the voice of Nehushta, 
speaking ch!ar as a clarion from the 
sliadows. “ Do your duty, girl, and 
leave the rest to Heaven.” 

“ Silence, accursed woman ! ” gasped 
Marcus, turning pale with angei'. 

“ Nay,” shc^ answered, “ 1 will not be 
silent. Listen, Roman ; I like you well, 
as you have reason to know, seeing that 
it W'as I who nursed you back to life, when 
for one hour’s want of care you must have 
died. I like you well, and above every¬ 
thing on earth I wish Biat ere rny eyes shut 
for the last time they may sec your hand 
in her hand, and her hand in your‘hand, 
man and wife before the face of all men. 
Yet I tell you that now indeed you are a 
coward in a deeper fashion than that the 
Romans dream of ; you are a coward who 
try to work upon the weakness of this poor 
girl’s loving heart, who tryin the hour of 
her .sore distress to draw her from the 
spirit, if not from the letter, of her duty. 
So great a coward are you that you 
remind her even that she is your slave 
and threaten to deal with her as you 
heathen deal wdth slaves. You put a gloss 
upon the truth; you try to filch the 
fruit you may not pluck; you say, 
‘ you may not marry me, but you are my 
property, and therefore if you give way 
to your master it is no sin.’ I tell you it ia 
a sin, doubly a sif?, since you would bind 
the weight of it on her back as well as on 
your own, and a sin that in this way or in 
that would bring its reward to both of you.” 
*^Have you finished?” askedoMaxcus 
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coldly,, but suffering Miriam to slip from 
his ariths back uf>on the couch. 

“ No, 1 have not finished ; I spoke of 
the fruits of evil; now as ray heart 
prompts me I speak of the promise of 
good. Let this woman go free, as you 
iMve the power to do ; strike the chains 
, off her neck and take back the price that 
you have paid for her, since she has 
property which will discharge it to the 
last farthing, which property to-day 
stands in her name and c,an be conveyed 
to you. Then go search the Siirijitures 
and see if you can find no message in 
them. If you find it, well and good, then 
take her with a clean heart and be happy. 
If you find it not, well and good, then 
leave hf^r with a clean heart and bo 
sorro\vful, for so it is decreed. Only in 
this matter do not dare to be double- 
minded, lest the last evil overtake you 
and her, and your children and hers. Now 
I have done, and, ray lord Marcus, be so 
good as to signify your pleasure to your 
slave, Pearl-Maiden, and your servant, 
Nehushta the Libyan.” 

Marcus began to walk up and down 
the room, out of the light into the shadow', 
out of the shadow into the light. Pre¬ 
sently he halted, and the two women 
watching saw that his face was drawn 
ami ashen, like the face of an old man. 

” My pleasure,” ffe said vacantly,— 
“that is a strange word on my lips to¬ 
night. is it not ? Well, Nehushta, you 
have the best of the argument. All you say 
is quite triic, if a little over-coloured. Of 
course, Miriam is quite right not to marry 
me if she has scruples, and, of course, 
I should be quite WTong to take advantage 
of the accident ■'of my being able to pur¬ 
chase her in the slave-ring. T think that 
is all I have to say. Miriam, I free you, 
as indeed I reracml)er I promised the 
Essenes that I would do. Sinca no one 
knows you belong to me, I suppose that 
„no formal ceremony wdll bo necessary. 
It is a manumission ‘ inter amicos,’ as 


the lawyers say, but quite valid. As to 
the title to the Tyro property, I accept 
it in payment of the debt, but 1 beg that 
you will keep it a while on my behalf, for, 
at present, there might be trouble about 
transferring it into my name. Now, 
good-night. Nehushta will take you to 
her room, Miriam, and to-morrow you can 
depart whither you will. I wish you all 
fortune, and—why do you not thank me ? 
Under the circum.stanccs, it would be kind. ” 
But Miriam only burst into a flood of tear.s. 
“ What will you do, Marcus ? Oh ! 
what W'ill you do ? ” she sobbed. 

“ In all probability, things which I 
would rather you did not know of,” he 
answered bitterly, “ or I may take it into 
my head to accept the suggestion of our 
friend Nehushta, and begin to search 
those Scriptures of which I have heard so 
much ; that seem, by the way, specially 
designed to prevent the happiness of men 
and women.” Then ho added tiercely, 
*” Go, girl, go at once, for if you stand there 
weeping before me any longer, I tell you 
that I shall change my mind, and as No- 
hushta says, imperil the safety of your soul, 
and of my own—which does not matter.” 

>So Miriam stumbled from the room 
jrnd through the curtained doorway. As 
Nehushta follo'wcd her Marcus caught 
her by the arm. 

“ I have half a mind to murder you,” 
he said quietly. 

The old Libyan only laughed. 

“ All I have said is true and for your 
o'vvn good, Marcus,” she answ'crcd, “ and 
you will live to know it.” 

“ Where will you take her ? ” 

“ I don't linow yet, but Christians 
always have friends.” 

“You will let me hear of her ? ” 

“ Surely, if it is safe.” 

“ And if she needs help you will tell mo ? ” 
“ Surely, and if you need her helj), and 
it can be done, I will bring her to you.” 

“ Then may I need help soon,” he said. 
“ Begone.” 


CITAPTER XXV. 


THE BEtVABD 

Meanwhile, in one of the palaces of the 
Cfipsars not far from the Capitol was being 
enacted another and more stormy scene. 
It was tlfe palace of Domitian, whither, 
the bo-w'ilder:»g pomp of the Triumph 


OF SATUBIUS. 

finished at last, the prince had withdrawn 
himself in,no happy mood. That day 
many things had happened to vex him. 
First and foremost, as had been brought 
home to his mind*from minute to minute 
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throughout the long hours, its glory 
belonged not to himself, not even to his 
father, Vespasian, but to his brother, 
the conqueror of the Jews. Titus he had 
always hated—Titus who was as beloved 
of mankind for his virtues, such as virtues 
were in that age as he, Domitian, was 
execrated for his vices. Now Titus had 
returned after a brilliant and successful 
campaign to be crowned as Caesar, to be 
accepted as the sharer of his father’s 
government, and to receive the ovations 
of the populace, while his brother Domitian 
must lide almost imnoted behind his 
chariot. The plaudits of the roaring mob, 
the congratulations of the Senate, the 
homage of the knights and subject princes, 
the offerings of foreign kings, all laid at 
the feet of Titus, filled him with a jealousy 
that went nigh to madness. Soothsayers 
had told him, it was true, that his hour 
would come, that he would live and reign 
after Vespasian and Titus had gone down, 
both of them, to Hades. But even if they 
spoke truth this hour seemed a long 
way off. 

Also there were other things. At the 
great sacrifice before the temple of Jupiter 
his place had been set too far back where 
the people could not see him ; at the-feast 
which followed the master of the cere¬ 
monies had neglected, or had forgotten, 
to pour a libation in his honour. 

Further, the beautiful captive, Pearl- 
Maiden, had appeared in the procession 
unadorned by the costly girdle which ho 
had sent her ; while, Is^t of all, the dif¬ 
ferent wines that he had drimk had 
disagreed with him, so that because of 
them, or of the heat of the sun, he suffered 
from the headache and sickness to which 
he was liable. Pleading this indisposition 
as an excuse, Domitian left the banquet 
very early, and attended by his slaves 
and musicians retireil to his own palace. 

Here his spirits revived somewhat, since 
he knew that before long hie chamb^lain, 
SaturiuS, would appear with the lovely 
Jewish maiden upon whom he had set 
his fancy.. This jat least was certain, for 
he had arranged that the a-uotion should 
be held that evening and ihstructed him 
to buy.her at all costs^‘'ev€n for a thcmsand 
sestertia. Inde6d,whowoftld dare to^id for 
V A slave that the Prince Douedilindesired? 

Learning that , Sat^ not yet 

arnved, he w ^4 W his privaite (firanxbers, 
and -to pass away the tpne oommanded 


his most beautiful slaves to dance before 
him, while he inflamed hiqiself by drinking 
more wine of a vintage that he loved. 
As the fumes of Ihe strong liquor mounted 
to his brain the pains in his head ceased, 
at any rate for a while. Very soon he 
became half-drunk, and as was his natu»j 
\vhen in drink, savage. One of the dancing 
slaves stumbled and growing nervous 
stepped out of time, vJhereon he ordered 
the poor half-naked girl'to be scourged 
before him by the hands of her own com¬ 
panions. Happily for her, however, before 
the punishment began a slave arrived with 
the intelligence that Saturius waited 
without. 

“ VTiat, alone ? ” said the prince, 
springing to his feet. 

“ Nay, lord,” said the slave, “ there is 
a woman with him.” 

At this news instantly his ill-temper 
was forgotten. 

“ Lot that girl go,” he said, “ and bid 
her be more careful another time. Away, 
all the lot of you, I -wish to be private. 
Now, slave, bid the worthy Saturius enter 
with his charge.” 

Presently the curtains were drawn 
apart and through them came Saturius 
rubbing his hands and smiling somewhat 
nervously, followed by a woman wrapped 
in a long cloak and veiled. Hs began to 
offer the accustonibd salutations, but 
Domitian cut him short. 

“ Rise, man,” he said. “ That sort of 
thing is very well in public, but I don’t 
want it here. So you have got her,” he 
added, eyeing the draped form in the 
background. 

“Yes,” replied Saturius doubtfully. 

“ Good, your services shall- be remem¬ 
bered. You were ever a discreet and 
faithful agent. Did the bidding run 
high V* 

“ Oh! ^my lord, mormous, ee—enormous. 
I never heai^d such bidding,” and he 
stretched out his hands. 

“ Impertinence I Who dared to oompete 
with me ? ” remarked Domitian. “ Well, 
what did you have to give ? ” 

“ Bjfty sestetrtia, my lord.” 

“irl^ty sestertia ? ” answered Domitian 
with to air of relief. W^ of course it 
is enough, but 1 have known beautiful 
^ ^aidens to fetch inore. By the way^ dear 
i«a^ went on, addressing the veiled 
woman, “ you rnost, 1 fear, be tired after 
idl that weary, foolish showo” 



The “ dear one ” making no audible 
reply, Domitian went on : 

“ Modesty is, pleasing in a maid, but 
now I pray you forget it for awhile. 
Unveil yourseu, most beautiful, that I 
may behold that loveliness for which my 
heart has ached these many days. Nay, 
ithat task shall be my ovm,” and he 
advanced somewhat unsteadily towards 
his prize. 

Saturius thouglft that he saw his chance. 
Domitian was Stj intoxicated that it would 
be useless to attempt to explain matters 
that night. Clearly he should retire as 
soon as possible. 

“ Most noble prince and patron,” he 
began, “ my duty is done, with your 
leave I will withdraw.” 

“ By no means, by no moans ’* hic¬ 
cupped Domitian, “ I know that you are 
an excellent judge of beauty, most dis¬ 
criminating Saturius, and I should like 
to talk over the points of this lady with 
you. You know, dear Saturius, that I am 
not selfish, and to tell the truth, which 
you won’t mind between friends—who 
could be jealous of a wizened, last year’s 
walnut of a man like you ? Not I, Saturius, 
not I, whom everybody acknowledges to 
be the most beautiful person in Rome, 
much better looking than Titus is, although 
he does call himself Caisar. Now for it. 
Where’s the fastening ? Saturius, find the 
fastening. Why doCyou tie up the poor 
girl like an Egyptian corpse and prevent 
her lotd and master from looking at her ? ” 
As he spoke the slave did something 
to the back of her head and the veil fell to 


the ground, revealing a girl of very 
pleasing shape and countenance, but who, 
as might be expected, looked most weary 
and frightened. Domitian stared at her 
with his bleared and wicked eyes, while 
a puzzled expression grew upon his face. 

“ Very odd ! ” he said, “ but she seems 
to have changed I I thought her,eye8 were 
blue, and that she had curling black hair. 
Now they are dark and she has straight 
hair. Where’s the necklace, too ? Where’s 
the necklace ? Pearl-Maiden, what have 
you done with your necklace ? Yes, and 
why didn’t you wear the girdle I sent you 

to-day ? ” • , 

“ Sir,” answered the Jewess, “ I never 
had a necklace . 

“ My lord Domitian,” beg^ Saturius 
with a nervous laugh, “ there is a mwtake 
—I muat explain. This girl is not Pearl- 


Maiden. Pearl-Maiden fetched so great a 
price that it was impossible that I should 

buy her, even for you-” ^ 

He stopped, for suddenly Domitian’s 
face had become terrible. All the drunken¬ 
ness had left it, to be replaced by a mask 
of savage cruelty through which glared the 
pale and glittering eyes. The man ap¬ 
peared as he was, half sat jr and half fiend. 

“ A mistake-” he said. “ Oh ! a 

mistake ? And I have been counting on 
her all these weeks, and now some other 
man has taken her from me—the Prince , 
Domitian. And you—you dare to come 
to me with this tale, and to bring this 
slut with you instead of my Pearl- 

Maiden-” and at the thought he fairly 

sobbed in his drunken, disappointed rage. 
Then he stepped back and began to clap 
his hands and call aloud. 

Instantly slaves and guards rushed into 
the chamber, thinking that their lord 
was threatened with some evil. 

“ Men,” he said, “ take that woman and 
» kill her. No, it might make a stir, as she 
was one of Titus’s captives. Don’t kill 
her, thrust her into the street.” 

The girl was seized by the arms and 
dragged away. 

“ Oh ! my lord,” began Saturius. 

“Silence, man, I am coming to you. 
Seize him, and strip him. Oh ! I know 
you are a freedman and a citizen of Rome. 
Well, soon you shall be a citizen of Hades, 

I promise you. Now, bring the heavy 
rods and beat him till he dies.” 

The dreadful order was obeyed, and 
for a while nothing was heard save the 
sound of heavy blows and the smothered 
moans of the miserable Saturius. 

“ Wretches,” yelled the Imperial brute, 

you are playing, you do not hit hard 
enough. I will teach you how to hit,” 
and snatching a rod from one of the 
slaves he rushed at his prostrate chamber- 
lain, the others drawing back to allow their 
master to show his skill in flogging. 

Saturius saw Domitian come, and knew 
that unless he could change his purpose in 
another minute the life would be battered 
out of him. He stru^led to his knees. 

“Prince,” he cried, “hearken ere you 
strike. You can kill me if you will who 
are justly angered, and to die at 
hand« is an honour that I do not m^afiV; 
Yet, dread lord, remember that if you 
slay me then you will never jfind piat 
Pearl-Maiden whom you desire.” 
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Domitian paused, for even in his fury 
he was cunning. “ Doubtless,” he thought, 
“the knave kno-vys where the girl is. 
Perhaps even he has hidden her away 
for himself.” 

“ Ah ! ” he said aloud, quoting the 
vulgar proverb, “ ‘ the rod is the mother 
of reason.’ Well, can you find her ? ” 

“ Surely, if I have time. The man who 
can afford to pay two thousand sestertia 
for a single slave cannot easily be hidden.” 

“ Two thousand sestertia ! ” exclaimed 
Domitian, astonished. “ Tell me that 
story. Slaves, give Saturius his robe and 
fall back—no, not too far, he may be 
treacherous.” 

The chamberlain threw the garment 
over his bleeding shoulders and fastened 
it with a trembling hand. Then he told 
his tale, adding: 

“ Oh ! my lord, what could I do ? You 
have not enough money at hand to pay so 
huge a sum.” 

“ Do, fool ? Why, you should have 
bought her on credit and left me to settle 
the price afterwards. Oh ! never mind 
Titus, I could have outwitted him. But 
the mischief is done ; now for the remedy 
so far as it can be remedied,” he added, 
grinding his teeth. 

“ That 1 must seek to-morrow, lord.” 

“ To-morrow 'i And what will you do 
to-morrow ? ” 

“ To-morrow I will find where the girl’s 
gone, or try to, and then—why he who 
has bought her might »die and—the rest 
will be easy.” 

“ Die he surely shall who has dared to 
rob Domitian of his darling,” answered 
the prince with an oath. “ Well, hearken, 
Saturius, for this night you are spared, but 
be sure that if you fail for the second time 
you also shall die, and after a worse 
fashion than I promised you. Now go, 
and to-morrow we will take counsel. Oh ! 
ye gods, why do you deal so hardly with 
Domitian ? My soul is bruised and must 
be comforted with poesy. Rouse that 
Greek from his bed and send him to me. 
He shall read to me of the wrath of 
Achilles when they robbed him of his 
Briseis, for the hero’s lot is mine.” 

So this new Achilles departed, now that 
his rage had left him, weeping maudlin 
tears of disappointed passion, to comfort 
his “ bruised soul ” with the immortal 
lines of Homer, for when he was not 
merely a brute Domitian fancied himself 


a poet. It was perhaps as well for his 
peace of mind that he could not see the 
face of Saturius, as the chamberlain com¬ 
forted his bruised shoulders with some 
serviceable ointment, f>r hear the oath 
which that useful and industrious oflicer 
uttered as he sought his rest, face down¬ 
wards, since for many days thereafter heu 
was unable to lie upon his back. It was a 
very ugly oath, sworn by every god who 
had an altar in Rome, ■<rith the divinities 
of the Jews and the Christians thrown in, 
that in a day to come he would avenge 
Domitian’s rods with daggers. Had the 
prince been able to do so, there might 
have risen in his mind some prescience of 
a certain scene, in which he must play a 
part upon a fa^-olf but destined night. He 
might have beheld a vision of himself, 
bald, corpulent, and thin-legged, but 
wearing the imperial robes of Caesar, 
rolling in a frantic struggle for life upon 
the floor of his bed-chamber, at death 
grip.s 'W'ith one Stephanus, while an old 
chamberlain named Saturius drove a 
dagger again and again into his back, 
crying at each stroke : 

“ Oho ! That for thy rods, Cu'sar ! 
Oho ! Dost remember the Pearl-Maiden ? 
That for thy rods, Ciesar, and that—and 
that—and that ! ” 

But Domitian, weeping himself to sleep 
over the tale of the wrongs of the god-like 
Achilles, which did but foreshadow ihost* 
of his divine self, as yet thought nothing of 
the rich reward that time should bring him. 

On the morrow of the great day of the 
Triumph the merchant Demetrius of 
Alexandria, W'hora for many years we 
have known as Caleb, sat in the ofiice of 
the store-house which he had hired for the 
bestowal of his goods in one of the busiest 
thoroughfares of Rome. Handsome, indeed 
noble-looking as he was, and must always 
be, his (joilntenance presented a sorry 
sight. From hour to hour during the pre¬ 
vious day he had fought a path through 
the dense crowds that lined the Streets of 
Rome, to keep as near as might be to 
Miriam while she trudged her long route 
of spltjjidid shame. 

Then came the evening, when, W'ith the 
other women slaves, she was put up to 
auction in the Forum. To prepare for this 
sale Caleb bad turned almost all his mer- 
chandiso into money, for he knew that 
Dpmitian was a purchaser, andt guessed 
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that the price of the beautiful Pearl- 
Maiden, of whom all the city was talking, 
would rule high. The climax wo know. 
He bid to the last coin tljat he possessed 
or could raise, only to find, that others with 
still greater resources wore in the market. 
Even the agent of the prince had been left 
behind, and Miriam was at last knocked 
down to some mysterious stranger woman 
dressed like a peasant. The woman was 
veiled and disguisJed; she spoke with a 
feigned voice atjd in a strange tongue, 
but from the beginning Caleb knew her. 
Incredible as it might seem that she 
should be here in Rome, he was certain 
that she was Nehushta, and no other. 

That Nehushta should buy Miriam was 
well, but how came she by s«) vast a sum 
of money, here in a far-oif land ? In short, 
for whom was she buying ? Indeed, for 
whom would she buy ? He could think 
of one only—Marcus. But he had made 
inquiries and Marcus was not in Rome. 
Indeed, he had every reason to believe 
that his rival was long dead, that his 
bones were scattered among the tens of 
thousands which whitened the tumbled 
ruins of the Holy ('ity in Judjca. How 
could it be othciwisc ? He had last seen 
him W'ounded, as he thought to death— 
and he should knoM', for the stroke fell 
from his own hand—lying senseless in the 
Old Tower in Jerusalem. Then he vanished 
away, and where Marfcus had been Miriam 
w.as found. Whither did he vanish, and 
if it wak true that she succeeded in hiding 
him in some secret hole, what chance was 
there that he coidd have lived on without 
food and unsuccoured ? Also if he lived, 
why had he not appeared long before ? 
Why was not so wealthy a Patrician and 
distinguished a» soldier riding in the tri¬ 
umphant train of Titus ? 

With black despair raging in his breast, 
he, Caleb, had seen Miriam knocked down 
to the mysterious, basket-laden,stranger 
whom none could reco^ise. He had seen 
her depart together with the auctioneer 
’ and a servant, also basket-laden, to the 
office of the receiving-bouse, whither he 
had attempted to follow upon some 
pretext, only to bo stopped by the wiatch- 
man. After this he hung about the door 
until he saw the auctioneer appear alone, 
when it occurred to him that the pur¬ 
chaser and the purchased must have 
departed by some other exit, perhaps in 
order to lavoid further observation. He 


ran round the building, to find himself 
confronted only by the empty, star-lit 
spaces of the Forum. Searching them 
with his eyes, for one instant it seemed 
to him that far away he caught sight of a 
little knot of figures climbing a black 
marble stair in the dark shadow' of somo 
temple. He sped across the open space, 
he ran up the great stair, to find at tho 
head of it a young man in whom he recog¬ 
nised the auctioneer’s clerk, gazing along 
a wide street as empty as w'as the stair. 

The rest is known to us. He followed, 
and twice perceived the little group of 
dark-robed figures hurrying round distant 
corners. Once he lost them altogether, 
but a passer-by on his road to somo feast 
told him courteously enough w'hich w'ay 
t hey had gone. On he ran almost at hazard, 
to be rcw'arded in the end by the sight of 
them vanishing through a narrow doorway 
in the wall. Ho came to the door and saw 
that) it was very massive. He tried it oven, 
it was locked. Then he thought of knock- 
*ing, only to remember that to state his 
business would probably be to meet his 
death. At such a place and hour those 
Avho purchased beautiful slaves might have 
a sword waiting for the heart of an unsuc- 
cc.ssful rival who dared to follow them to 
their haunts, 

Caleb walked round the house, to find 
that it W'as a palace which seemed to bo 
deserted, although he thought that ho 
saw light shining through one of tho 
shuttered windows. Now he know tho 
place again. It was here that tho proces¬ 
sion had been halted and one of tlic 
Roman soldiers who had committed the 
crime of being taken captive escaped the 
taunts of the crowd by hurling himself 
beneath the w'heel of a great pageant 
ear. Yes,i there was no doubt of it, 
for his blood still stained the dusty stones, 
and by it lay a piece of the broken distaff 
with which, in their mockery, they had 
girded the poor man. They w'ere gentle 
folk, these Romans ! Why, measured by 
this standard, some such doom should 
have fallen upon his rival, Marcu.s, for 
Marcus also was taken prisoner—by him¬ 
self. The thought made Caleb smile, since 
w'cll he knew that no braver soldier lived. 
Then came other thoughts that pressed 
him closer. Somewhere in that great 
dead-looking house was Miriam, as far oflE 
from him as though she were still in Judaea. 
There was Miriam—and who was with her ? 
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The new-found lord who had spent two 
thousand seetertia on her purchase? The 
thought of it almost turned his brain. 

Heretofore, the life of Caleb had been 
ruled by two passions—ambition and the 
love of Miriam. He had aspired to be 
ruler of the Jews, perhaps their king, and 
to this end had plotted and fought for the 
expulsion of the Romans from Judsea. 
He had taken part in a hundred desperate 
battles. Again and again he had risked 
his life ; again and again he had escaped. 
For one so yoimg ho had reached high 
rank, till he was numbered among the 
first of their captains. 

Then came the end, the last hideous 
struggle and the downfall. Once more 
his life was left in him. Where men 
perished by the hundred thousand he 
escaped, winning safety, not through the 
desire of it, but because of the love of 
Miriam which drove him on to follow her. 
Happily for himself he had hidden money 
which, after the gift of his race, he was 
able to turn to good account, so that now' 
he, who had been a leader in war and 
council, walked the world as a merchant 
in Eastern goods. All that glittering pa$t 
had gone from him ; he might become 
wealthy, but, Jew as ho was, he could 
never bo great nor fill his soul with the, 
glory that it craved. There remained to 
him, then, nothing but this passion for 
one woman among the millions who dwelt 
beneath the sun, the'girl who had becnihis 
playmate, whom he loved from the begin¬ 
ning, although she had never loved him, 
and whom he would love until the 
end. 

Why had she not loved him ? Because 
of his rival, that aocursed Roman, Marcus, 
the man whom time upon time he had 
tried to kill, but who h^ always slipped 
like water from his hands. Well, if she was 
lost to him she was lost to Marcus also, 


and from that thought he would take 
such comfort as he might. Indeed, he had 
no other, for during thoser dreadful hours 
the fires of all Gehenna raged in his soul. 
He had lost—but who had found her ? 

Throughout the long night Caleb 
tramped round the cold, empty-looking 
palace, suffering perhaps as he had nevef 
suffered before, a thing to be pitied of gods 
and men. At length tlje dawn broke and 
the light crept down the splendid street, 
showing here and there j^oups of weary 
and half-drunken revellers staggering 
homewards from the feast, flushed men 
and dishevelled women. Others ap^ared 
also, humble and industrious citizens going 
to their daily toil. Among them were 
people whose' business it was to clean the 
roads, abroad early this morning, for 
after the great procession they thought 
that they might find articles of value let 
fall by those who walked in it, or by the 
spectators. Two of these scavengers tegan 
sweeping near the place where Caleb stood, 
and lightened their tc^l by laughing at 
him, asking him if he had spent the night 
in the gutter and whether he knew his 
way home. He replied that he waited for 
the doors of the house to be opened. 

“ Which house ? ” they asked. “ The 
‘ Fortunate House ’ ? ” and they pointed to 
the marble palace of Marcus,which, as Caleb 
now saw for the first time, had these words 
blazoned in gold letters on its portico. 

He nodded. 

“ Well,” said one of them, “ you will 
wait for some time, for that house is no 
longer fortunate. Its owner is dead, killed 
in the wars, and no one knows who his 
heir may be.” 

“ What was his name V* he asked. 

“ Marcus, the favourite of' Nero, also 
called the Fortunate.” 

Then, with a bitter curse upon hi« lips 
Caleb turned and walked away. 


CHAPTER XXVL 

THE JtTJMJMEST OF DOMmAN. 

Two hours had gone by and Caleb, with (fee of the wealthiest of its patricians, 
fury in hif heart, sat broodiiig in the office had fumfehed thi v^t sum which enabled 
attached to the warehouse that Jle had‘ old Hehui^ta to buy the coveted Pearl- 
hired. At that nimpjent he had but one paiden fe to slaverring, "llien his newly 
desire—to kill Ifls successful rival, Marcus, ^qiiired ^property l^d been taken to this 
Marcus had ekia|ied and returned to . he ar^ted her. Ihis then 

Rome ; of that tlwe could be no doubt. was the end of thifeslong rivalry'; for th’s 
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he, Caleb, had fought, toiled, schemed, 
and suffered. Oh ! rather than such a 
thing should be, in that dark hour of his 
soul he would h^ive seen her cast to the 
foul Domitian, for Oomitian, at least, she 
would have hated, whereas Marcus, he 
knew, she loved. 

Now there remained nothing but 
e-jvenge. Revenged he must be, but how ? 
He might dog Marcus and murder him, only 
then his own life would be hazarded, since 
he knew well the fate that awaited the 
foreigner, and nlpst of all the Jew, who 
dared to lift his hand against a Roman 
noble, and if he hired others to do the 
work they might bear evidence against 
him. Now Caleb did not wish to die ; life 
seemed the only good that he bad left. 
Also, while he lived he rai^ht still win 
Miriam—after his rival had ceased to live. 
Doubtless, then she would be sold with his 
other slaves, and he could buy her at the 
rate such tarnished goods command. No, 
he would do nothing to run himself into 
danger. He would wait, wait and watch 
his opportunity. 

It was near at hand, for of old as to-day 
the king of evil was ever ready to aid those 
who called upon him with sufficient earnest¬ 
ness. Indeed, even as Caleb sat there in his 
office, there came a knock upon the door. 

“ Open! ” he cried savagely, and 
through it entered a small man with close- 
cropped hair and a keen, hard face which 
seemed familiar to hitn. Just now, how¬ 
ever, that face was somewhat damaged, 
for one’ of the eyes had been blackened 
and a wound upon the temple was strapped 
with plaster. Also its owner walked lame 
and continually twitched his shoulders as 
though they gave him uneasiness. The 
stranger opened hip lips to speak, and 
Caleb knew* hiih at once. He was the 
chamberlain of Domitian who had been 
outbid by Nehushta in the slave-ring. 

“ Greeting, noble Saturius,” he said. 
“ Be seated. I pray, for it seems, to pain 


you to stand.’ 

“ Yes, yes,” answered the chamberlain, 
“ still I had rather stand. I met with an 
accident last night, a most unpleasant 
accident,” and ho coughed as though to 
cover up some word that leapt to his^lips. 
“ You also, w'orthy Dejaetrius—that is 
your name, is it not ? ” be added, eymng 
him keenly—look as though you had 

not slept well.” , 

“ No,” answered Caleb, I also met 


with an accident—oh ! nothing that you 
can see—a slight internal injury which is, 
I fear, likely to prove troublesome. Well, 
noble Saturius, how can I—serve you ? 
Anything in the way of Eastern shawls, 
for instance ? ” 

“ I thank you, friend, no. I come to 
speak of shoulders, not shawls,” and ho 
twitched his own—“ women’s shoulders, I 
mean. A remarkably fine pair for their 
size had that Jewish captive, by the way, 
in whom you seemed to take an interest 
last night—to the considerable extent 
indeed of fourteen hundred sestertia.” 

“ Yes,” said Caleb, “ they were well 
shaped.” 

Then followed a pause. 

“ Perhaps as I am a busy man,” sug¬ 
gested Caleb presently, “ you would not 
mind coming to the point.” 

” Certainly, I was but waiting for your 
leave. As you may have heard, I repre¬ 
sent a very noble person-” 

“ Who, I think, took an interest in the 
captive to the extent of fifteen hundred 
aestertia,” suggested Caleb. 

“ Quite so—and whose interest unfor¬ 
tunately remains unabated, or rather, I 
should say, that it is transferred.” 

“ To the gentleman whose deep feeling 
induced him to provide five hundred 
more ? ” queried Caleb. 

“ Precisely. What intuition you have t 
It is a gift with which the East endows 
her sons,” 

“ Suppose you put the matter plainly, 
worthy Saturius.” 

“ I will, excellent Demetrius, The great 
person to whom I have alluded was so 
moved when he heard of his loss that he 
actually burst into tears, and even 
reproached me, whom he loves more 
dearly than his brother-” 

“ He might easily do that, if all reports 
are true,” said Caleb drily, adding, “ Was 
it then that you met with your accident ? ” 

“ It was. Overcome at the sight of my 
royal master’s grief, I fell down.” 

“ Into a well, I suppose, since you 
managed to injure your eye, your back, 
and your leg all at once Iffiere—I under¬ 
stand—these things will happen—in the 
households of the Great where the floors 
are so slippery that the niost wary feet 
may slide. But that does not console the 
suffered whose hurt remains, does it ? ” 

“ No,” answered Saturius with a snarl, 
“ but until he is in a position to relay 
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the floors, lie must find chalk for his 
sandals and ointment for his back. I 
want the purchaser’s name, and 1 hour'llt 
perhaps that you might have it, for the 
old woman has vanished, and that fool of 
an auctioneer knows absolutely nothing.” 

” Why do you want hi.s name v ” 

“ Because Domitian wauls his head. 
An unnatui*al desire indeed that devours 
him ; still one wdiich, to bti frank, 1 find 
it important to satisfy.” 

Of a sudden a great light se(‘med to 
shine, in Caleb’s mind ; it was as though a 
candle had been lit in <a dark room. 

”■ Ah ! ” he said. “ .And suppo.sing I 
can show him how to got this head, even 
how to get it without any scandal, do 
you think that in return ho would leave 
me the lady’s hand ? You see 1 knew 
her in her youth, and take a brotherly 
interest in her.” 

“ Quito so, just like Domitian and the 
two thousand sestertia man and, indeed, 
ha’f the male population of Borne, who, 
wh(.'n they saw her yesterday, were moved 
by the same family feeling. Well, I don't* 
see why he shouldn’t. You sec my 
mast('r never cared for pearls that were 
not p»‘rfectly white, or admired ladies 
upon whom report cast the slightest breath 
of scandal. But he is of a curiously 
jealous dispo.sition, ami it is, I think, the 
head that he requires, not the hand.” 

Had you not better make yourself 
clear upon the ]>o;nt before we go any 
further?” asked Caleb. “Otherwise I 
do not fciel inclined to undertake a very 
difficult and dangerous business. ’ 

“ W'ith ijloasuie. Now W'ould you let 
me have your demands, in waiting, 
perhaps. Oh ! of course, T understaml 
—to be answered in wi’iting. ” 

Caleb took parchment and pen and 
wrote : — 

“A free pardon, with full liberty to 
travel, live and trade throughout the 
Romair Empire, signed by the })roper 
authorities, to be granted to one Caleb, the 
son of Hilliel, for the part he took in the 
Jewish war. 

“.A written promise, signed by the 
person concerned, that if the head he 
desires is put within his reacli the Jewish 
slave named Pearl-Maiden shall be handed 
over at once to Demetrius, the mercliant 
of Alexandria, whose property shb shall 
become absolutely and without question.” 

“ That’s all,” he said, giving the pajjcr 


to Saturius. “ The Caleb spoken of is a 
Jewish friend of m'ne to whom I am 
anxious to do a good turn, without whost^ 
helj) and evidence I should be quite unable 
to perform my share of the bargain. 
Being vt*ry shy and timid—his nerves 
were much shattered during the siege of 
Jerusalem—lu? will not stir without this 
authority, which, by the way, •will requii.^ 
the signature of Titus Caesar, duly wit¬ 
nessed. Well, that is merely an otTcring 
to friendship ; of course my fee is the 
reversion to the lady, whom I desire to 
restore to her relation?, who mourn her 
loss in Judaea.” 

“ Precisely—quite so.” replied Saturius. 
“ Pray do not trouble to explain further. 
I have always found those of .Alexandria 
most exccllenjt. merchants. Well, 1 hope 
to be back w'ithin two hours.” 

“ Mind you come alone. As I ^hav^e 
told you, evcrjdhing depends upon this 
Caleb, and if he is in any way alarmed 
then; is an end of the alTair. He. only 
has a possible key to the rnystciry. Should 
it be lost your yiatron will never get his 
head, and I shall never get my hand.” 

“ Oh ! bid the timid (tileh have no 
fear. Who W'ould wish to harm a dirty 
Jewish deserter from his cause and people? 
Let him come out of his sew<'r and look 
upon the sun. The (!iesars do not war 
with carrion rats. Mo-st worthy Deme¬ 
trius. 1 go swiftly, as I hope to return 
again with all you deed.” 

“ Good, most noble Saturius, and for 
both our .sakes—remember that the 
palace .floor is slippery, and do not get 
another fall, for it might finish you.” 

“ 1 am in deep waters, but 1 think that 
I can swim well,” riiflected (!aleh as the 
door closed behind his visitor. ” At any 
rate it gives me a chaneb who have no 
oth(*r, and that prince is ])laying for 
revenge, not lovi*. What (-au Miriam be 
to him beyond the fancy of an hour, of 
which a thief has robbed him ? Doubtless 
he wishes to kill the thief, but kings do 
not c.arc! for faded roscis. which are only 
good enough to 'u'eave the chaplet of a 
merchant of Alexandria. So I cast for the 
last time, let the dice fall as it is fat('d.” 

"Vei^ shortly afterwards in the palace 
of Domitian t^ic dice began to fall. 
Humbly, most humbly, di^ tlxat faithful 
chamberlain, Saturius, lay the ro.sults of 
his mission before his august master, 
Domitian, who, sufloring from a severe 
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bilious attack that liad turned bis ruddy 
complexion to a dingy yellow, and made 
the aspect of his pale (wes more unpleasant 
than usual, was propped up among 
cushions, snifEng attar • of roses and 
dabbing vinegar water upon his iorohead. 

He listened indifferently to the talc of 
his jackal, until the full meaning of the 
ttirms asked by the mysterious Eastern 
•merchant penetrated liis sodden brain. 

“ Why,” ho said, ” the man wants 
Pearl-Maiden ; that’s his share, while 
mine is the life of the fellow who bought 
her, whoever he may be. Are you still 
mad, man, that you should dare to lay 
such a proposal before me V Don’t you 
understand that I need both the woman 
and the blood of him who dared to cheat 
me out of her ? ” * 

“ Most divine prince, I understand 
j)erfecily, but this lish is only biting ; he 
must be tempted or he will tell nothing.” 

“ Why not bring him here and torture 
him ? ” 

” I have thought, of that, but those 
Jews are so obstinate. While you were 
twisting the truth out of him the other man 
W'Ould escape with the girl. Much bettor 

promise everything he asks, and then-’ 

“ And then—what ? ” 

“ And then forget your i)romises. 
What can be simpler ? ” 

“ But he needs them in writing.” 

“ I^et him have them in writing, my 
writing, which your divine self can 
repudiate. Only the pardon to Caleb, 
who I suppose IS this Demetrius himself, 
can be signed by Titus. It will not affect 
you whether a Jew more or less has the 
right to trade in the Empire, if thereby yon 
can win his services in an important matter. 
Then, when the.time comes, you can net 
both your unknown rival and the lady, 
leaving our friend Demetrius to report the 
facts to her rclative.s in J uda^a, for whom, 
as ho states, he is alone concerned.” 

“Saturius,” said Domitian, Rowing 
interested, you are not so foolish as I 
•thought yoii were. Decidedly that trouble 
last night has quickened your wits. Bo 
so good as to stop wriggling your shoulders, 
■w ill you, it makes me nervous, and I wish 
■you w'ould have that eye of yours painted. 
■ You know that I canno1» bear the sight 
of black ; it reminds me, who am by 
nature joyous and light-hearted as a child, 
of melancholy things. Now forge a letter 
for my, or rather for your signature. 


promising the reversion of Pearl-Maiden 
to this Demetrius. Then boar ray greet¬ 
ings to Titus, begging his signature to an 
order granting the desired privileges to 
one Caleb, a Jew who fought against him 
at Jerusalem,—'with less success than I 
could have wished—whom I desire to 
favour.” 

Three hours later Saturius presented 
himself for the second time in the office of 
the Alexandrian merchant. 

“ Most worthy Demetrius,” he said, “ I 
congratulate you. Everything has been 
arranged as you wish. Here is the order, 
signed by Titus and duly witnessed, 
granting to you—I moan to your friend 
Caleb—pardon for whatever he may have 
done in Judtea, and permis.sion to live 
and trade anywhere that he may wish 
within the bounds of the Empire. I may 
tell you that it was obtained with great 
ditficulty, since Titus, worn out -with toil 
and glory, leaves this very day for his 
yilla by the sea, where he is ordered by 
his physicians to rest three months, taking 
no part whatever in affairs. Does the 
document satisfy you ? ” 

Caleb examined the signatures and seals. 

‘‘ It seems to be in order.” he said. 

“ It is in order, excellent Demetrius, 
r'aleb can now .appear in the Forum, if it 
pleases him, and lecture upon the fall of 
Jerusalem for the benefit of the vulgar. 
Well, here also is a letter from the divine 
—or rather the half divine—Domitian to 
yourself, Demetrius of Alexandria, also 
witnessed by myself and scaled. It 
promi.ses to you that if you give evidence 
enabling him to arrest that miscreant who 
dared to bid against him—no, do not be 
alarmed, the lady w^as not knocked down 
to you—you shall bo allowed to take 
possession of her or to buy her at a reason¬ 
able valuation, not to exceed fifteen 
sestertia. That is as much as she will 
fetch now in the open market. Are you 
satisfied with this document ? ” 

Caleb read and scrutinised the letter. 

“ The signatures of Domitian and of 
yourself as witness seem much alike,” he 
remarked suspiciously. 

" (Somewhat,” replied Saturius, with an 
airy gesture. “ In royal houses it is 
customary for chamberlains to imitate the 
handwTiting of their imperial masters.” 

“ And their morals—no, they have none 
—their manners also,” commented Caleb. 
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“ At the least,” went on Saturius, “ yoii 
will acknowledge the seals-” 

” Which might bo borrowed. Well, I 
will take the risk, for if there is anything 
wrong about these papers I am sure that 
the prince Domitian would not like to see 
them exhibited in a court of law.” 

“ Good,” answered Saturius, with a 
relief which he could not altogether con« 
ceal. “ And now for the culprit’s name.” 

” The culprit’s name,” said Caleb, 
leaning forward and speaking slowly, “ is 
Marcus, who served as one of Titus 
Caesar’s prefects of horse in the campaign 
of Juda:a. He bought the lady Miriam, 
commonly known as Pearl-Maiden, by 
the agency of Nehu.shta, an old Libyan 
woman, who conveyed her to his house 
in the Via Agrippa, w'hich is knoun as 
the ‘ Fortunate House,’ -where doubtless 
she now is.” 

“ Marcus ! ” said Saturius. “ Wliy, he 
was reported dead, and the matter of the 
succession to his great estates is now being 
debated, for he was the heir of his micle, 
Caius, the pro-consul, -wLo amassed a vast' 
fortune in Spain. Also after the death 
of the said Caius, this Marcus -u-as a 
favourite of the late divine Nero, who 
constituted him guardian of some bust 
of which he was enamoured. In short, 
he is a great man, if, as you say, he still 
lives, whom even Domitian will find it 
hard to meddle with. But how do you 
know all this ? ” 

“ Through my friend Caleb. Caleb 
followed the black hag, Nehushta, and 
the beautiful Pearl-Maiden to the very 
house of Marcus, which he saw’ them enter. 
Marcus, who was her lover, yonder in 
Judaea-” 

“ Oh 1 never mind the rest of the story, 
I understand it all. But you have not 
yet shown that Marcus was in the house, 
and if he was, bad taste as it may have 
been to bid against the prince Domitian, 
well, at a public auction it is lawful.” 

“ Ye—es, but if Marcus has committed 
a crime, could he not be punished for 
that crime 't ” 

“ Without doubt. But what crime has 
Marcus committed ? ” 

” The crime of being taken prisoner by 
the Jews and escaping from them with 
his life, for which, by an edict of Titus, 
whose laws are those of the Modes and 
Persians, the punishment is death, or, at 
the least, banishment and degradation.” 


“ Well, and who can prove all this ? ** 

“ Caleb can, because ho took him 
prisoner.” 

“And where,” asked• Saturius in ex¬ 
asperation, “ where is this thrice accursed 
cur, Caleb ? ” 

“ Here,” answered Demetrius. “ I am 
Caleb, O thrice blessed chamberlain, 
Saturius.” • 

“ Indeed,” said Saturius. “ Well, that 
makes things more simple. And now, 
friend Demetrius—you prefer that name, 
do you not—^w’hat do you propose ? ” 

“ I propose that the necessary docu¬ 
ments should be procured, which, to your 
master, will not be difficult; that Marcus 
should be arrested in his house, put upon 
his trial and condemned under the edict 
of Titus, and* that the girl, Pearl-Maiden, 
should be handed over to me, w'ho -will 
at once remove her from Rome.” 

“ Good.” said Saturius. “ Titus having 
gone, leaving Domitian in charge of 
military aflairs, the thing, as it chances, 
is easy, though any sentence that may be 
passed must be confirmed by Cresar him¬ 
self. And now, again farewell. If our 
man is in Rome, he shall be taken to-night, 
and to-morrow your evidence may be 
wanted.” 

“ Will the girl be handed over to mo 
then ? ” 

“ I think so,” replied Saturius, “ but of 
course I cannot say for certain, as there 
may bo legal difficultie.s in the way whicli 
would hinder her immediate re-sale. 
However, you may roly upon mo to do 
the best I can for you.” 

“ It will bo to your advantage,” 
answered Caleb significantly. “ Shall we 
say—fifty scstertia on receipt of the 
slave ? ” 

“ Oh ! if you wish it, if you wish it, for 
gifts cement the hearts of friends. On 
account ? Well, to a man with many 
expense.s, five sestertia always come in 
useful. .You know what it is in these 
palaces—so little pay and so much to 
keep up. Thank you, dear Demetrius, 
I will give you and the lady a supper 
out of the money—when you get her,” 
he added to himself as he left the office. 

I 

When early on the following morning 
Caleb came to nis warehouse from^ the 
dwelling where he slept, he found waiting 
for him two men dressed in the livery of 
Domitian, who demanded that he would 
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accompany them to the palace of the 
prince. 

“What for?” 

“ To give evi<Jenca in a trial,” they said. 

Then he knew that Ije had made no 
mistake, that his rival was caught, and 
m the rage of his burning jealousy, such 
jealousy as only an Eastern can feel, his 
heart bounded with joy. Still, as he 
trudged onward through streets glittering 
in the morning sunlight, Caleb’s con¬ 
science told him* that not thus should 
this rival bo ovtyrcome, that he who went 
to accuse the brave Marcus of cowardice 
was himself the coward, and that from the 
lie which he was about to act, if not to 
speak, could spring no fruit of peace or 
happiness. But he was mad and blind. 
He could think only of» Miriam—the 
woman whom he loved with all his pas¬ 
sionate nature and who.se life he had 
preserved at the risk of his o^vn—fallen 
at last into the arms of his rival. He 
would wrench her thence, yc.s, even at the 

f iricc of his own honour and of her life- 
ong agony, anrl, if it might be, leavs 
thosc arms cold in death, as often already 
ho had striven to do. When Marcus was 
dead perhaps she would forgive him. At 
the least he would occupy his place. She 
would be hi.s slave, to whom, notwith¬ 
standing all that had been, he would give 
the place of wife. Then, after a Lttle 
while, seeing how good and tender he was 
to her, surely she md.st forget this Roman 
who had taken her girlish fancy and learn 
to love h’m. 

Now they were pas.sing the door of the 
palace. In the outer hall Saturius met 
them and motioned to the slaves to stand 
back. 

“ So you have them ? ” said Caleb, 
eagerly. • * 

“ Yes, or, to bo exact, one of them. 
The lady has vanished.” 

Caleb staggered back a pace. 

“ Vanished ! Whexo ? ” • 

“ I wish that I could tell you. I 
thought that perhaps you Icncw. At least 
we found Marcus alone in his house, which 
he was about to leave, apparently to follow 
Titus. But come, the court awaitslyou.” 
“ If she has gone, why should I coiSio ? ” 
* said Calejj, hang ng baejj. 

“ I really dpn’t know, but ;^ou must, 
Here, slaves, escort this witness.” 

\^hen seeing that it was too late to 
change his mind, Caleb waved them back 


and followed Saturius. Presently they 
entered an inner hall, lofty, but not large. 
At the head of it, clad in the purple 
robes of his royal house, sat Domitian in 
a chair, while to his right and left were 
narrow tables, at which were gathered 
five or six Roman officers, those of 
Domitian’s own bodyguard, bare-headed, 
but arrayed in their mail. Also there were 
two scribes with their tablets, a man ’ 
dressed in a lawyer’s robe, who seemed 
to fill the office of prosecutor, and some 
soldiers on guard. 

When Caleb entered, Domitian, who, 
notwithstanding his youthful, ruddy coun¬ 
tenance, looked in a very evil mood, was 
engfiged in talking earnestly to the lawyer. 
Glancing up, he saw liira and asked : 

“ Is that the Jew who gives evidence, 
Saturius ? ” 

“ My lord, it is the man,” answered the 
chamberlain ; “ also the other witness 
waits without.” 

“ Good. Then bring in the accused.” 

There was a pause, t 11 presently Caleb 
‘heart! footsteps behind him and looked 
round to see Marcus advancing up the hall 
with a proud and martial air. Their eyes 
met, and for an instant Marcus stopped. 

‘‘ Oh ! ” he .sai-1 aloud, “ the Jew Caleb. 
Now I understand.” Then .he marched 
forward and gave the military salute to 
the prince. 

Domitian stared at him with hate in 
his pale eyes, and said carelessly; 

“Is this the accused? V>Tiat is tho 
charge?” 

“ The charge is,” said the lawyer, 
“ that the accused Marcus, a prefect of 
horse serv'ng with Titus Caesar in Judaea, 
suffered himself to be taken prisoner by 
the Jews when in command of a large 
body of Roman troops, contrary to the 
custom of tho army and to the edict 
issued by Titus Caesar at the commence¬ 
ment of the siege of Jerusalem. This edict 
commanded that no soldier should bo 
taken alive, and that any soldier who was 
taken a.Uve and subsequently rescued, or 
who made good his escape, should be 
deemed worthy of death, or at the least 
of degradation from his rank and banish¬ 
ment. My lord Marcus, do you |dead 
guilty to the charge ? ” 

“ First, I ask,” said Marcus, “ what 
court *58 this before which I am put upon 
my trial ? If I am to be tried I dem^d 
that it shall be by my general, Titus.^* 
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“ Then,’’ said the prosecutor, “ you 
should have reported y^rsolf to Titua 
upon your arrival in Borne. Now he has 
gone to where ho may not bo troubled, 
leaving the charge of military matters in 
the hands of liis Imperial brother, the 
Prince Domitian, who, with these officers, 
is therefore your lawful judge.” 

“ Perhaps,” broke ' in Domitian with 
bitter malice, “ the lord Marcus was too 
much occupied -with other pursuits on his 
arrival in Rome to find time to explain 
his conduct to the Caesar Titus.” 

“ I was about to follow him to do so 
when I was seized,” said Marcus. 

“ Then you put the matter off a little 
too long. Now you can explain it here,” 
answered Domitian, 

Then the prosecutor took up the talc, 
saying that it had boon ascertained on 
mquiry that the accused, accompanied by 
an old woman, arrived in Romo upon 
horseback early on the morning of the 
Triu]nj)h ; that ho went straight to his 
house, which was called “ The House, 
Fortunate,” where he lay hid all day ; 
that in the evening ho sent out the old 
woman and a slave carrying on their 
backs a great sum of gold in baskets, with 
which gold he purchased a certain fair 
Jewish captive, known as Pearl-Maiden, 
at a public auction in the Forum. This 
Pearl-Maiden, it would seem, was taken 
to his house, but when he w'as arrested 
on the morrow neither she nor the old 
woman was found there. The accused, 
he might add, w'as arrested just as ho 
was about to leave the house, as he stated 
in order to report himself to Titus Caesar, 
who had already <leparted from Rome. 
This was the case in brief, and to prove 
it he called a certain Jew named Caleb, 
who was now living in Romo, having 
received an amnesty given by the hand 
of Titus. This Jew was now a merchant 
who traded under the name of Demetrius. 

Then Caleb stood forward and told his 
tale. In answer to questions that were 
put to him, he related how ho was in 
command of a body of the Jews which 
fought an action with the Roman troops 
at a place called the Old Tower, a few 
days before the capture of the Temple. 
In the course of this action he parleyed 
with a captain of the Romans, the prefect 
Marcus, who now stood before him, and 
at the end of the parlw challenged him 
to single combat. As Marcus refused the 


encounter and tried to run away, he 
struck him on the back with the flat of 
his sword. Thereon a fight ensued in 
w’hich ho, the Avitne.ss,' had* the advantage. 
Being wounded,' the accused let fall his 
sword, sank to his knees and asked for 
mercy. The fray having now become 
general he, Caleb, dragged his prisoner into 
the Old Tower and returned to the battle! 

When he wont back to the Tower it . 
was to find that the cajyivo had vanished, 
leaving in his place a lady ,who was known 
to the Romans as Pearl-Maiden, and who 
was afterwards taken by them and 
exposed for sale in the Forum, where she 
W’as purchased by an old woman w'hom 
ho recognised as her nurse. He follorved 
the maiden, having bid for her and being 
curious as to*hcr destination, to a house 
in the Via Agrippa, which he afterw’ards 
learned was the palace of the accused -Mar¬ 
cus. That W’as all he knew' of the matter. 

Then the prosecutor called a soldier, 
w'ho stated that ho had been under the 
command of Marcus on the day in question. 
There he saw the Jew leader, w'hom he 
identified with Caleb, at the conclusion of 
a parley strike the accused, Marcus, on 
the back with the flat of his sword. After 
this ensued a fight, in which the Romans 
were repulsed. At the <md of it ho saw 
their captain, Marcus, being led away 
prisoner. His sw'ord had gone and blood 
was running from the side of his head. 

The evidence being concluded, Marcus 
was asked if he had anytlpng to -say in 
defence. 

“ Much,” he answered proudly, “ when 
I am given a fair trial. I desire to call the 
men of my legion who w'ere with me, 
none of whom I see here to-day except 
that man who has given evidence against 
me, a rogue whom, I remember, I caused 
to be scourged for theft and dismissed his 
company. But they are in Egypt, so 
how can I summon them ? As for the 
Jew, ho fa an old enemy of mine, who was 
guilty of murder in his youth, and whom 
once I overcame in a duel in Judsea, 
sparing his life. It is true that when my 
back was turned he struck me with the 
ewor^!, and as I flow at him smote me a 
blow*upon the head, from the effects of 
which I became fsenseloss. In this state 
I was taken prisoner and* lay for weeks 
sick in a vault, in the care of some people 
of the Jews, who nursed me. From them 
I escaped to Rome, desiring to report 
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m 3 rself to Titus Caesar, my master. I 
appeal to Titus Caesar.” 

” He is abse<it and I represent him,” 
said Domitian. , 

“ Thsn,” answered Marcus, “ I appeal 
to Vespasian Caesar, to whom I will tell 
all. I am a Roman noble of no mean 
jank, and I have a right to be tried by 
Caesar, not by a packed court, whose 
president has a grudge against mo for 
private matters.”* 

“ Insolent! ’‘^thouted Domitian. “ Your 
appeal shall be laid before Caesar, as it must 
—that is, if ho will hear it. Tell us now, 
where is that woman whom you bought 
in the Forum, for we desire her testimony ?” 

“ Prince, I do not know,” answered 
Marcus. “ It is true thai she came to 
my house, but then and there I gave her 
freedom and she departed from it with 
her nurse, nor can I tell whither she went.” 

“ I thought that you were only a 
eow'aril, but it seems that you are a liar 
as •well,” sneered Domitian. Then he 
consulted with the officers and added, 
“ We judge the ease to be proved against 
you, and for having disgraced the Roman 
arms, when, rather than be taken prisoner, 
many a meaner man died by his own 
hand, you are worthy of whatever punish¬ 
ment it pleases Caesar to inflict. Mean¬ 
while, till his pleasure is known, 1 com¬ 
mand that you shall be confined in the 
private rooms of tht> military prison near 
the Temple of Mars, and that if you 
attempt to escape thence you shall be 
put to death. You have liberty to draw up 
your case in -writing, that it may be trans¬ 
mitted to C^sar, my father, together with a 
transcript of the evidence against you.” 


“ Now,” replied Marcus bitterly, “ I 
am tempted to do what you say I should 
have done before, die by my own hand, 
rather than endure su<jh shameful words 
and this indignity. But that my honour 
will not suffer. When C®sar has heard 
my case and w-hen Titus, my general, also 
gives his verdict against me, I will die, 
but not before. You, Prince, and you. 
Captains, wffio have never dra-wn sword 
outside the streets* of Rome, you call me 
coward, me, who have served with honour 
through five campaigns, who from my 
youth till now have been in arms, and 
this upon the evidence of a renegade Jew 
who for years has been my private 
enemy, and of a soldier whom I scourged 
as a thief. Look now upon this breast 
and say if it is that of a coward ! ” and 
rending his roljcs asunder, Marcus exposed 
his bosom, scarred with four white wounds. 
‘‘ Call my comrades, those with whom I 
have foxight in Gaul, in Sicily, in Egypt 
and in Judiva, and ask them if Marcus is 
a coward ? Ask that Jew oven, to whom 
I gave his life, whether Marcus is a 
coward ? ” 

“ Have done with your boasting,” said 
Domitian, ” and hide those scratches. 
You were taken prisoner hy the Jews— 
it is enough. You have your prayer: 
your case shall go to Caesar. If the tale 
you tell is true you would produce that 
woman who is said to have rescued you from 
the Jews and whom you purchased as a 
slave. When you do this we will take 
your evidence. Till then to your prison 
wth you. Guards, remove the man 
Marcus, called the Fortunate, once a 
prefect of horse in the army of Judeea.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE BISHOP CYEIL. 


On the morning following the day of the 
Triumph Julia, the wife of Gallus, wa.s 
seated in her’bed-chamber looking out at 
the yellow waters of the Tiber that ran 
almost beneath its window. Sl |3 had 
risen at dawn and attended to tho^anairH 
of her household, and now retired to rest 
and pray. Mingled ‘^ith the Roman 
crowd CHI the yesterday she had seen 
jtfiriam, whom she loved, marching 
wearily through the streets of Rome. 
Then, able to bear no more, she went 


homo, leaving Gallus to follow the last acts 
of the drama. About nine o’clock that 
night he joined her and told her the story 
of the sale of Miriam for a vast sum of 
money, since, standing in the shadow 
beyond the light of the torches, he had 
been a witness of the scene at the slave- 
market, Domitian had been outbid, 
and #their Pearl-Maiden was knocked 
down to an old woman with a basket on 
her back who looked like a witch, after 
which she vanished with her purchaser. 
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That was all he knew for certain. Jnlia 
thought it little enough, and reproached 
her husband for his stupidity in not 
learning more. Still, although she seemed 
to be vexed, at heart she rejoiced. Into 
whoever’s hands the maid had fallen, 
for a while at least she had escaped the 
vile Domitian. 

Now, as she eat and prayed, Gallus 
being abroad to gather more tidings if he 
couldi she heard the dfturtyard door open, 
but took no note of it, thinking that it 
was but the servant who returned from 
market. Presently, however, as she knelt, 
a shadow fell upon her and Julia looked 
up to see Miriam, none other than Miriam, 
and with her a dark-skinned, aged woman, 
whom she did not know. 

“ How come you hero ? ” she gasped. 

“ Oh ! mother,” answered the girl in a 
low and thr Uing voice, “ mother, by the 
mercy of God and by the help of this 
Nehushta, of whom I have often told you, 
and—of another, I am escaped from 
Domitian, and return to you free and un-' 
banned.” 

“ Tell me that story,” said Julia, “ for 
I do not understand. The thing sounds 
incredible.” 

So Miriam told all her talc. When it 
was done, Julia said: 

“ Heathen though he is, this Marcus 
rnhst be a noble-hearted man, whom may 
Heaven reward.” 

“ Yes,” answered^ Miriam with a sigh, 
“ may Heaven reward him, as I wish I 
might.” 

” As you would have done had I not 
stayed you,” put in Nehushta. Her voice 
was severe, but as she spoke something 
that Julia took to be a smile was seen for 
an instant on her grim features. 

“ Well, friend, well,” said Julia, “ we 
have all of us fallen into temptation from 
time to time.” 

“ Pardon me, lady,” answered Ne¬ 
hushta, “ but speak for yourself. I 
never fell into any temptation—from a 
man. I know too much of men.” 

“ Then, friend,” replied Julia, ** return 
thanks for the good armour of your 
wisdom. Por my part, I say that, like 
the lord Marcus, this maid has acted well, 
and my prayer is that she also may not 
lose her reward.” ' , 

“ Mine is,” commented Nehushta, “ that 
Marcus may escape the payment which 
he will doubtless receive from the hand 


of Domitian if he can himt him out,” a 
remark at which the face of Miriam grew 
very troubled. « 

Just then Gallus returned, and to him 
the whole history had to be told anew. 

“ It is wonderful,” he said, “ wonderful! 
I never heard the like of it. Two people 
who love each other and who, when thetr 
hour comes, separate over some question, 
of faith, or rather in obedience to a com- 
mand laid upon one of them by a lady 
who died years and years ago. Won¬ 
derful—and I hope wise, though had I 
been the man concerned I should have 
taken another counsel.” 

“ What counsel, husband ? ” asked Julia. 
**Well—to get away from Rome with 
the lady as far as possible, and without 
more delay than was necessary. It 
seems to me that under the circumstiance.s 
it would have been best for her to consider 
her scruples in another land. You see 
Domitian is not a Christian any more than 
Marcus is, and our maid here does not 
like Domitian and does like Marcus. No, 
it is no good arguing, the thing is done, 
but I think that you Christians might 
very well add two new saints to your 
calendar. And now to breakfast, which 
we all need after so much night duty.” 

So they went and ate, but during that 
meal Gallus was very silent, as was his 
custom when he set his brain to work. 
Presently he asked : 

“ Tell me, Miriam, did any see you or 
your companion enter here ? ” 

“ No, I think not,” sho answered, “ for 
os it chanced the door of the courtyard 
was ajar and the servant has not yet 
returned.” 

“ Good,” he said. “ When she does 
return I wiU meet her and send her out 
on a long errand,” 

“ Why ? ” asked his wife. 

“ Because it is as well that none should 
know wh^t guests we have till they -"e 
gone again.” 

“ Until they are gone again ! ” repeated 
Julia, astonished. “Surely you would 
not drive this maid, who has become to 
us asj9tir daughter, from your door ? ” 
“Yqs, I would, wife, for that dear 
maids sake,” and he tOok Miriam’s little 
hand in his great palm and pressed it. 
“ Listen, now,” he tvent on. “ Miriapi, 
thO Jewish captive, has dwelt in our eaife 
these many months, has she not, as is 
Imow to all, is it nc^ ? Well, if* any one 
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wants to find her, where will they begin 
by looking ? ” 

“ Ay ! whera ? ’* echoed Nehushta. 

“ Why should any one ydsh to find her ?” 
asked Julia. “ She was bought in the 
slave-market for a groat price by the lord 
Marcus, who, of his own will, has set her 
»at liberty. Now, therefore, she is a free 
woman whom none can touch.” 

“ A free woman ! ” answered Gallus 
with scorn. “ Ishny woman free in Rome- 
upon whom Dhmitian has set his mind ? 
Surely, you Christians are too innocent 
for this world. Peace now, for there is 
no time to lose. Julia, do you cloak your¬ 
self and go seek that high-priest of yours, 
Cyril, who also loves this maid. Tell the 
tale to him, and say that ii he would save 
her from great dangers he had best find 
sonje secret hiding-place among the Chris¬ 
tians, for her and her companion, until 
means can be found to ship them far from 
Rome, What think you of that plan, 
my Libyan friend ? ” 

“ I think that it is good, but not good 
enough,” answered Nehushta. “ I think 
that wo had best depart with the lady, 
your wife, this very hour, for who can 
tell how soon the dogs will bo laid upon 
our slot ? ” 

“ And what say you, maid Miriam ? ” 
asked Gallus. 

“ I ? Oh! I thank you for your 
thought, and I sa^—let us hide in an^ 
place you wfill, even a drain or a stable, 
if lit will save me from Domitian.” 

Two hours later, in a humble and 
densely peopled quarter of the city, such 
as in our own day W'e should call a slum, 
where folk were employed making those 
articles wiiiotf ministered to the comfort 
or the luxury of the more fortunate, a 
certain master-carpenter known as Sep¬ 
timus was seated at his midday meal in 
a little chamber above . his ^workshop. 
His hands were rough with toil, and the*, 
dust of his trade was upon his garments 
and even powdered over his long grey 
beard, so that at first sight it would not 
have been easy to recognise in h^ that 
Cyril who was a hishop among th» Chris¬ 
tians. Yet it Was he, one of the foremost 
of the Faith in Rome. 

A woman entered the room and spoke 
•5rith him in a low voice. 

“ The dame Gallus, 

and two others with her ? ” he said. 


“*Well, we need fear none whom she 
brings ; lead them hither.” 

Presently the door opened and Julia 
appeared, followed by two veiled figures. 
Ho raised bis hands to bless her, then 
checked himself. ' 

“ Daughter, who are these ? ” he said. 

“ Declare yourselves,” said Julia, and 
at her bidding Miriam and Nehushta 
unveiled. 

At the sight of Miriam’s face the bishop 
started, then turned to study that of her 
companion - 

“Who vouches for this woman?” he 
asked. 

“ I vouch for myself,” answered Ne¬ 
hushta, “ seeing that I am a Christian 
who received baptism <a generation since at 
the hands of the holy John, and who stood 
to pay the price of faith in the arena at 
Csesarea,” 

“ Is this so ? ” asked the bishop of 
Miriam. 

“ It is so,” she answered. “ This 
Libyan was the servant of my grand¬ 
mother. She nursed both my mother and 
myself, and many a time has saved my life. 
Have no fear, she is faithful.” 

“ Your pardon,” said the bishop with a 
grave smile, and addressing Nehushta, 
“ but you who are old will know that the 
Christian who entertains strangers some¬ 
times entertains a devil,” Then he lifted 
up his hands and blessed them, greeting 
them in the name of their Master. 

“So, maid Miriam,” he said, still smiling, 

it would seem that I was no false prophet, 
and though you walked in the Triumph 
and were sold in the slave-ring—^for this 
much I have hoard—still the Angel of 
the Lord went with you.” 

“ Father, h© went with me,” eh© 
answered, “ and ho loads me here.” 

Then they told him all the tale, and how 
Miriam sought a refuge from Domitian. 
He looked at her, stroking his long board. 

“ Is there anything you. can do ? ” he 
asked. “ An;^hing useful, I mean ? But 
perhaps that is a foolish question, seeing 
that women—especially those who are 
well-favoured—do not learn a trade.” 

“ I have learnt a trade,” answered 
Miriam, flushing a little, “ Once I was 
held of some aceouirt as a sculptor; 
indeM, I have hoard that your Emperor 
Nero decreed divine honours to a bust 
from my hand.” 

The bishop laughed outright. “ The 
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Emperor Nero 1 Well, the poor madnfan 
has gone to his own place, so let us say- 
no more of him. But I beard of that 
bust; indeed, I sa-w it; it was a likeness 
of Marcus Eortunatus, was it not, and 
in its fashion a groat work ?, But our 
peojple do not make such things ; we are 
artisans—^not artists.” 

“ The artisan should , bo an artist,” 
said Miriam, setting her mouth. 

” Perhaps, but as a rule he isn't. Do 
you think that you could mould lam|)8 ? ” 

“ There is nothing I should like 
better, that is if I am not forced to copy 
one pattern,” she added as an afterthought, 

“ Then,” said the bishop, ” I think, 
daughter, that I can show you how to 
earn a living, where none are likely to 
seek for you.” 

Not a hundred paces away from the 
carpenter’s shop where the master crafts¬ 
man, Septimus, -worked, was another 
manufactory, in which vases, basins, 
lamps, and all such articles were designed, 
moulded, and baked. Tlie customers who 
frequented the place, wholesale merchants 
for the most part, noted from and after 
the day of this interview a new w-ork- 
woman, who, so far as her rough blouse 
permitted them to judge, seemed to bo 
young and pretty, seated in a corner apa,rt, 
beneath a window by the light of which 
she laboured. Later on they observed 
also, those of them who had any taste, 
that among the lamps produced by the 
factory appeared some of singular and 
charming design, so good, indeed, that 
although the makers reaped little extra 
benefit, the middlemen found no difficulty 
in disposing of these pieces at a high price. 
All day long Miriam sat fashioning them, 
while old Nehushta, who had learnt some¬ 
thing of the task years ago by Jordan, 
prepared and tempered the clay and 
carried the finished work to the furnace. 

Now, though none would have guessed 
it, in this workshop all the labourers were 
Christians, and the product of their toil 
was cast into a common treasury on the 
proceeds of which they lived, taking, each 
of them, such share as their elders might 
decree, and giving the surplus to brethren 
who had need, or U> the sick. Connected 
with these shops were lodging-houses, 
mean enough to look at, but clean within. 
At the top of one of them, up three flights 
of narrow stairs, Miriam and Nehushta 


dwelt in a large attic that was very hot 
when the sun shone on the roof, and very 
cold in the bitter -winds and rains of winter. 
In other respects, however, the room was 
not unpleasant since being so high there 
were few smells and little noise; also the air 
that blew in at the -windows was fresh and 
odorous of the open lands beyond the cityc 

So there they dwelt in peace, for none . 
<',ame to search for the costly and beautiful 
Pearl-Maiden in thos*e squalid courts, 
occupied by working folk of the meaner 
sort. By day they laboured, and at night 
they rested, ministering and ministered 
to in the community of Christian brother¬ 
hood, and, notwitlistanding their fears 
and anxieties for themselves and another, 
■^vere happier than they had been for years. 
So the wrecks went by. 

Very soon tidings came to them, for 
the.se Christians knew of all that passed 
in the great city ; also, when they met in 
the catacombs at night, as was their 
custom, especially upon the Lord’s Day, 
Julia gave them news. From her they 
learned that they had done wisely to flee 
her house. Within three hours of their 
departure, indeed before Julia had re¬ 
turned there, ofiicers arrived to inquire 
whether they had seen anything of the 
Jewish captive named Pearl-Maiden, w'lio 
had been sold in the Forum on the previous 
night, and, as they said, escaped from her 
purchaser, on whose behalf they searched. 
Gallus received them, and, not being a 
Christian, lieti boldly, vowing that die 
has seen nothing of the girl since ho gave 
her over into the charge of the servants 
of Caesar upon the morning of the Triumph. 
So suspecting no guile they departed and 
troubled his household no more. 

* <» 

From the palace of Domitian Marcus 
was taken to his prison near the Temple 
of Mars. Here, because of his wealth 
and rank, because also he had made appeal 
,to Caesar and was therefore as yet un- 
condemned of any crime, he found himself 
well treated. Two good rooms were 
given him to live in, and his own steward, 
Stcphafcus, was allowed to attend him and 
provid* him with food and all hp needed. 
Also upon giving his word that he would 
attempt no escapee, ho was allowed to 
walk in the gardens between the prison 
a.nd the Temple, and to receive his friends 
at any hour of the day. His first visitor 
was the chamberlain, Saturius, wh« began 
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by condoling with him over his unfortu¬ 
nate and most undeserved position. 
Marcus cut him short. 

“ Why am I here ? ” he asked. 

“ Because, most noble Marcus, you 
have been so unlucky as to incur the dis- 
plea-sure of a very powerful man.” 

» “ Why does Domitian persecute me ? ” 
he asked again. 

“ How innoeen^t are you soldiers ! ” 
said the chamberlain. ” I will answer 
your question by another. Why do you 
buy beautiful captives upon whom royalty 
chance.s to have set its heart ? ” 

Marcus thought a moment, then said. 
“ Is there any way out of this trouble ? ” 

“ My lord Marcus, I came to show you 
one. Nobody really beli«fve8 that you 
<.)f all men failed in your duty out there 
in Jerusalem. Why, the thing is absurd, 
as even tho.se carpet-captains before whom 
you were tried knew well. Still, your 
position is most aAvkward. There is 
evidence against 3 ’’Ou—of a sort. Ves¬ 
pasian will not interfere, for he is aware 
that this is some private matter of Do- 
raitian’s, and having had one quarrel Avith 
his son over the captive, Pearl-Maiden, 
he does not wish for another over the man 
who bought her. No, he will say—this 
prefect was one of the friends and officers 
of Titus, let Titus settle the ailair as it 
may please him when he returns.” 

“ At least Titus“Avill do me justice,” 
said Marcus. 

‘‘ Yes, without doubt, but what will 
that justice be ? Titus issued an edict. 
Have you ever known him to go back 
upon his edicts, even to save a friend ? 
Titus declared throughout his camps 
those Romans who were taken prisoner 
by the JeVs lo be worthy of death or 
disgrace, and two of them, common men 
and cowards, have been publicly dis¬ 
graced in the eyes of Rome. You were 
taken prisoner by the Jews *nd have 
returned alive, unfortunately for yourself 
to incur the dislike of Domitian, wko has 
raked up a matter that otherwise never 
would have been mooted.” 

” Now',” he (Says to Titus—^Show 
justice and no favour, as you show'cd in 
the case of the captive, Pearl-Maiden, 
whom ymu refused to tije praj^cr of your 
o.ply brother, saying that she must be 
Hold according to your decree. Even if be 
loves you dearly, as I believe he does, 
what, my lord Marcus, can Titus answer 


9 

to that argument, es])ecially as he also 
seeks no further quarrel with Domitian ? ” 

“ Y’’ou said you came to show me a way 
to safety-^yet you tell me that my feet 
are set in the path of disgrace and death. 
Must this wav of yours, then, be paved 
with gold ? ” 

“ No,” answered Saturius drily, “ with 
pearls. Oh ! I will be plain. Give up 
that necklace—and its wearer. Wliat do 
you answer ? ” 

NowMarcus understood.and a saying that 
he heard on the lips of Miriam arose in his 
mind, though he knew' not whence it came, 

“ I answer,” he said with set face and 
flashing eyes, “ that I will not cast pearls 
before swine.” 

“ A pretty mos.sage from a prisoner to 
his judge,” replied the chamberlain with 
a curious smile. “ But have no fear, 
noble Marcus, it shall not bo delivered. 
I am not paid to tell my royal master the 
truth. Think again.” 

” I have thought,” answered Marcus, 
“ T do not know' where the maiden is, and 
therefore cannot tlclivor her to Domitian, 
nor W'ould I if I could. Rather will I 
be disgraced and pcrisli.” 

“ I suppose,” mused Saturius, “ that 
this is what they call true love, and to 
speak plainly,” he added with a burst of 
candour, “ I find it admirable and worthy 
of a noble Roman. My lord Marcus, my 
mission has failed, yet 1 pray that the 
Fates may order your deliverance from 
your enemies, and, in rcAvard for these 
persecutions, bring back to you unharmed 
that maiden whom you desire, but whom 
I go to seek. Farew'i ll.” 

Two days later Htephanus, the steward 
of Marcus, w'ho W'aited upon him in his 
prison, announced that a man who said his 
name was Septimus wished speech with 
him, but would say nothing of his business. 

” Admit him,” said Marcus, “ for I grow 
weary of ray oato company,” and letting 
his head fall upon his hand he stared 
through the bars of his prison window. 

Presently he heard a sound behind him, 
and looked round to see an old man clad 
in the robe of a master-workman, whose 
pure and noble face .seemed in strange 
contrast to his rough garments and toil- 
scarred hands. 

“ Be seated and tell me your business,” 
said Marcus courteously, and w'ith a bow 
his visitor obeyed. 

“ My business, my lord Marcus,” be said 
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in an educated and refined voice, “ is to 
minister to those who are in trouble.” 

“Then, sir, your feet have led you 
aright,” answered Marcus with a sad 
laugh, “for this is the house of trouble, 
and you see I am its inhabitant.” 

“ I know, and I know the cause,” 

Marcus looked at him curiously. “ Are 
you a Christian, sir ? ” he asked, “ Nay, 
do not fear to answer ; I have friends 
who are Christians,” and he sighed, 

“ nor could I harm you if I would, who 
wish to harm none, least of all a Christian.” 

“ My lord Marcus, I fear hurt at no 
man’s hand ; also the days of Nero have 
gone by and Vespasian reigns, who 
molests us not. I am Cyril, a bishop of 
the Christians in Rome, and if you will 
hear me I am come to preach to you my 
faith, which, I trust, may yet be yours.” 

Marcus stared at the man ; it was to 
him a matter of amazement that this 
priest should take so much trouble for a 
stranger. Then a thought struck him, 
and he asked: ' 

“ What fee do you charge for these 
lessons in a new religion ? ” 

The bishop’s pale face flushed. 

“ Sir,” he answered, “ if you wish to 
reject my message, do it without insult. 
I dp not sell the grace of God for lucre.” 

Again Marcus was impressed. 

“ Your pardon,” he said, “ yet I have 
known priests take money, though it is 
true they were never of your faith. Who 
told you about me ? ” 

“ One, my lord Marcus, to whom you 
have behaved well,” answered Cyril 
gravely. 

Marcus sprang from his seat. 

“ Do you mean—do you mean-? ” 

he began and paused, looking round him 
fearfully. 

“ Yes,” replied the bishop in a whisper, 
“ I mean Miriam. Fear not, she and her 
companion are in my charge, and for the 
present, safe. Seek to know no more, 
lest perchance their secret should be wrung 
from yon. I and her brethren in the 
Lord will protect her till the last.” 

Marcus began to pour out bis thanks. 

“Thank me not,” interrupted C^tLI, “for 
what is at once my duty and my joy.” 

“ Friend Cyril,” said Marcus, “ the 
maid is in great danger. I havli just 
learned that Domitian’s spies hunt through 
Rome to find her, who, when she is found, 
will be spirited to his palace and a fate 


that, you can guess. She must escape 
from Rome. Let her fly to Tyre, where 
she has friends and property. There, if 
she lies hid a while, she will be molested 
by none.” 

The bishop shook his head. 

“ I have thought of it,” he said, “ but 
it is scarcely possible. The officers 
every port have orders to search all ships 
that sail with passengers, and detain any 
woman on them who answers to the 
description of her who was called Pearl- 
Maiden. This I know for certain, for I 
also have my officers, more faithful perhaps 
than those of Caesar,” and he smiled. 

“ Is there then no means to get her out 
of Rome and across the sea ? ” 

“ I can thi«k of only one, which would 
cost more money than we poor Christians 
can command. It is that a ship be bought 
in the name of some merchant and 
manned with sailors who can be trusted, 
such as I know how to find. Then she 
could be taken aboard at night, for on 
such a vessel there would be no right of 
search nor any to betray,” 

“ Find the ship and trusty men and I 
will find the money,” said Marcu.s, “ for 
I still have gold at hand and the means of 
raising more.” 

“ I will, make inquiries,” answered 
Cyril, “ and speak with you further on 
the matter. Indeed, it is not necessary 
that you should give this money, since 
such a ship and her cargo, if she comes 
there safely, should sell at a great profit 
in the Eastern ports. Meanwhile have 
no fear ; in the protection of God and 
her brethren the maid is safe.” 

“ I hope so,” said Marcus devoutly. 
“ Now, if you have the time to spare, 
teU me of this God of whom yoti Christians 
speak so much but who seems so far away 
from man.” 

“ But who, ;in the words of the great 
apostle, my master, in truth is not far 
from any one of us,” answered Cyril. 
“ Now hearken, and may your heart be 
opened.” 

Then he began Ms labour of conversion, 
reaso^ng^ till the sun sank and it was 
time lor the prison gates to close, 

“ Come to me ^again,” said Marcus as 
thev parted, “ I would hear more.” 

“Of Miriam or of my messaged” 
asked C^l with a smile. 

“ Of bothf’ answered Marcus. 

Four days went by before Cyril Returned. 
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They were heavy days for Marcus, since 
on the morrow of the bishop’s visit he had 
learned that, a« Saturius had foretold, 
Vespasian refused to ccuisidcr his case, 
saying that it must abide the decision of 
Titus when he came back to Rome. 
Meanwhile he commanded that the ac- 
vlused officer should remain in prison, but 
that no judgment should issue against him. 
Here, then, Marcus was doomed to lie, 
fretting out his heart like a lion in a cage. 

From Cyril Marcus learned that Miriam 
was w’ell, and sent him her greetings, since 
she dared neither visit him nor write. 
The bishop told him also that ho had found 
a certain Grecian mariner. Hector by 
name, a Roman citizen, who was a Chris¬ 
tian and faithful. This nJan desired to 
sail for the coasts of Syria and w'as com¬ 
petent to steer a vessel thither. Also he 
thought that he could collect a crew of 
Christians and Jews who might be trusted. 
Lastly, he knew of several small galleys 
that were for sale, one of which, named 
the Lnnay was a very good ship and 
almost new. Cjril told him, moreover, 
that ho had seen Callus and his wife, 
Julia, and that these good people, having 
no more ties in Rome, partly because they 
desired to leave the city, and partly for love 
of Miriam, though more the second reason 
than the first, wore willing to sell their house 
and goods and to sail with her to Syria. 

Marcus asked how much money would 
be needed, and when Cyril named the 
sum, sent for Stephanus .and commanded 
him to raise it and to pay it over to the 
craft.sman Septimus, taking his receipt in 
discharge. This Stephanus promised to do 
readily enough by a certain day, believing 
that the gold was needed for his master’s 
ransom. Then having settled all as well 
as might be, Cyril took up his tale and 
preached to Marcus of the Saviour of the 
world with great earnestness and power. 

Thus the days went on, and twice or 
thrice in every week Cyril visited Marcus, 
giving him tidings and instructing him in 
the Faith. Now the ship Luna was bought 
and the moat of her crew hired ; also a 
cargo of such good.s as would be s'Meable 
in Sjrria was being laid into her hWd at 
Ostia, the Greek, HecjJor, giving it out 
that this was a private venture of his own 
aud some other merchants. As the man 
Vas well known for a bold trader who had 
bought and sold in many lan<fe his tale 
caused iJeither wonder nor suspicion, none 


knowing that the capital was furnished 
by the steward of the prisoner Marcus 
through him who passed as the master 
craftsman and contractor Septimus. 
Indeed, until the after days Miriam did 
not know this herself, for it was kept 
from her by the special comm nd of 
Marcus, and if Nehushta guessed the 
truth she held her tongue. 

Two full months had gone by. Marcus 
still languished in prison, for Titus had 
not yet returned to Rome, but as he 
learned from Cyril, Domitian wearied 
somewhat of his fruitless search for 
Miriam, although he still vowed ven¬ 
geance against the rival who had robbed 
him. The ship Lvna was laden and ready 
for sea ; indeed, if the wind and weather 
were favourable, .she was to sail within a 
week. GaJlus and Julia, havmg wound 
up their affairs, had removed to Ostia, 
whither Miriam was to bo brought secretly, 
on the night of the sailing of the Luna. 

' Marcus was now at licart a CJhristian, but 
as yet had refused to accept baptism. 
Thus matters stood wlien Cyril visited the 
prison bring'ng wdtli him .Miriam’s farewell 
message to her lover. It was very short. 

“ Tell Marcus,” she said, “ that I go 
because he bids me, and that I know not 
whether wo shall meet .again. Say that 
perhaps it is best that wc should not meet, 
since for reasons w'hich ho knows, even if 
he should still wish it, wo may not marry. 
Say that in life or death I am his, and his 
only, and that until my last hour my 
thought and prayer will be for him. May 
he be delivered from .all those troubles 
which, as I fear, I have brought upon him, 
through no will of mine. May ho forgive 
me for them and let my love and gratitude 
make some amends for all that I have 
done .amiss.” 

To this Marcus answered : “ Tell Miriam 
that from my heart I thank her for her 
message, and that my desire is that she 
should be gone from Rome so soon as may 
be, since here danger dogs her steps. 
Tell her that although it is true that mine 
has brought mo shame and sorrow, still I 
give her love for love, and that if I come 
living from my prison I will follow her 
to Tyre and speak further of these matters. 
If I 'die, I pray that good fortune may 
attend her and that from time to time she 
will make the offering of an hour’s thought 
to the spirit which once was Marcus.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE LAMP. 


If Domitian at length slackened in his 
fruitless search for Miriam, Caleb, whoso 
whole heart was in the hunt, proved more 
diligent. Still, he could find no trace of 
her. At first ho made sure that if she was 
in Rome she would return to visit her 
friends and protectors. Gallus and his 
wife, and in the hox)o of thus discovering 
her, Caleb caused a constant watch to be 
kept on their abode. But Miriam never 
came there, nor, althoiigh their footsteps 
were dogged from day to day, did they lead 
him to her, since in truth Julia and Miriam 
met only in the catacombs, where ho and 
his spies dared not venture. Soon, how¬ 
ever, Gallus discovered that his home was 
kept under observation and it.s inmates 
tracked from place to place. It was this 
knowledge indeed which, more than any, 
other circumstance, brought him to make 
up his mind to depart from Romo and 
dwell in Syria, since he said that he would 
no longer live in a city where night by 
night he and his W'ere hunted like jackals. 
But when he left for Ostia, to wait there 
till the ship Lv/na was ready, Caleb followe<l 
him, and in that small town soon found 
out all his plans, learning that he meant 
to sail with his wife in the vessel. Then, 
as he could hear nothing of Miriam, he 
returned to Rome. 

After all it was by chance that he dis¬ 
covered her and not through his own 
cleverness. Needing a lamp for his 
chamber, he entered a shop where such 
things were sold, and examined those that 
the merchant offered to him. Presently 
he perceived one of the strange design of 
two palms with intertwining trunks and 
feathery heads nodding apart, having a 
lamp hanging by a little chain from the 
topmost frond of each of them. The shape 
of the trees struck him as familiar, and 
he let his eye run down their stems until 
it reached the base, which, to support 
so tall a piece, was large. Yes, the palms 
grew upon a little bank, and there beneath 
the water rippled, while between bank and 
water was a long, smooth stone, pointed 
at one end. Then in a flash Caleb recog¬ 
nised the place, as well he might, seeing 
that on many and many an evening had 
he and Miriam sat side by side upon that 


stone, angling for fish in the muddy 
stream of Jordan. There w'as no doubt 
about it, and, look ! half hidden in the 
shadow of the stone lay a great fish, the 
biggest that ever ho hav*. (lauglit—he could 
swear to it. for its back fin was split. 

A mist came before Caleb's eyes, and in 
it across the years ho saw himself a boy 
again. There he stood, his rod of reed 
bent double and the thin line strained 
almost to breaking, while on the waters 
of Jordan a great fish splashed and 
rolled. " 

“ I cannot pull him in,” he cried. The 
line will never bear it and the bank is steep. 
Oh ! Miriam, we shall lose him ! ” 

Then there was a .splash, and, behold ! 
the girl at his side had sprung into the 
swdftly running river. Though its waters, 
reaching to her neck, washed her down the 
stream, she hugged to her young breast that 
great, slippery fish, yes, and gripped itsbaek 
fln between her teeth, till with the aid of 
his reed rod he drew them both to land. 

“ I will buy that lamp,” said Cale]> 
pi’cscntly. “ The design ple.ases me. Wha.t 
artist made it ? ” 

The merchant shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Sir, I do not know.” he answered. 
“ These goods are supplied to us with 
many others, such as joinery and carving, 
by one Septimus, who is a contractor and, 
they say, a head priest among the Chris¬ 
tians, employing many hands at his shops 
in the poor streets yonder. Ope or more 
of them must be designers of taste, since 
of late we have received from him some 
lamps of great beauty.” 

Then the man was called away to 
attend t(7 another customer, and Caleb 
paid for his lamp. 

That evening at dusk Caleb, bearing 
the lamp in his hand, found his way to 
the workshop of Septimus, only to dis¬ 
cover rihat the part of the factory where 
lamps were moulded was already closed. 
A girl who had juot shut the door, seeing 
him stand perplexed before it, asked 
civilly if she could help him. 

“ Maiden,” he answered, ” I am in 
trouble who wish to find her who pioulded 
this lamp, so that I may order others, 
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but am told that she has left her work for 
the day.” 

“ Yes,” sa'ufthe maiden, looking at the 
lamp, which evidently she recognised. 

” Jt is pretty, is it not ? Well, cannot 
you return to-morrow V ” 

“ Alas! no, 1 expect to be leaving 
Kome for a while, so 1 fear that 1 must go 
elsewhere.” 

I'lie girl reflected to herself that it 
would be a Jjity if the order were lost, 
and with it the commission which she 
might divide with the maker of the lamp. 
” Jt is against the nile.s, but I will show 
you where she lives,” she said, ” and if 
she is there, which is probable, for 1 have 
never seen her or her conjpanion go out 
at night, you can tell her your w’ishes.” 

Caleb thanked the girl and followed her 
thrbugh sundry tortuous lanes to a court 
surrounded by old houses. 

“ if you go in there,” she said, pointing 
to a certain doorw'ay, “ and climb to the 
top of the stairs, 1 forget whether therc^ 
are three or four flights, you will find t he 
makers of the lamp in the roof-rooms - 
t)h ! sir, I thank you, but I exi)eeted 
nothing. Good-night.” 

At length Caleb stood at the head of 
the stairs, which were both steep, narrow, 
and in the dark liard to climb. Befoie 
him, at the end of a rickety landing, a 
small ill-fitting doonstood ajar. There w'as 
a light w'ithin tlie room beyond, and from 
it came a sound of voices, ("aleb crept u]> 
to the door and listened, for as the floor 
bclo\v was untenanted he knew that none 
c ould sc?e him. Bending down he looked 
through the space between the door and 
its framework and his heart stood still. 
There, st 9 .nding full in the lamplight, 
clothed in a pure white robe, for her 
rough wmrking dress lay upon a stool 
beside her, w’as Miriam herself, her elbow 
leaning on the curtained window-place. 
She was talking to Nehushta,'wdio, her 
back bent almost double over a little 
charcoal fire, was engaged in cooking their 

supper. , 1 

” Think,” she xvas saying, onl.yitlnnk, 
Nou, our last night in this hatefij city, 
and then, instead of that stilling workshop 
and tho terror of Dom#tian, the open sea 
and the fresh salt wind and nobody to fear 
.but God. Luna/ Is it not a beautiful name 
for a ship ? I can see her, all silver — 

“ Peace,” said Nehushta. “ Are you 
mad, girl, tp talk so loud ? I thought I 


heard a sound upon the stairs just 
now.” 

“ It’s only the rats,” answered Miriam 
eheerfully, “ no one ever comes up here. 

I tell you that were it not for Marcus I 
could weep with joy.” 

Caleb crejit back to the head of the 
stairs and down several steps, which he 
began to re-ascend noisily, grumbling at 
their gloom and steepness. Then, before 
the women even had time to shut the 
door, he thrust it wide and walked 
straight into the room. 

“ Your pardon,” he began, then added 
quietly, ” Why, Miriam, when wo parted 
on the Gate Nicanor, who could have 
foretold that we should live to meet again 
here in a Roman attii* ? And you, 
Nehushta. Wliy, we were separated in 
the fray outside the Temple walls, though, 
indeed, I think tliat I saw you in a strange 
})laco some months ago, namely, the 
slave-ring on the Forum.” 

“ < ’aleb,” asked Miriam in a hollow 
voice. ” what is your business here ? ” 

” Well. Miriam, it began with a dersiro 
for a replica of this lamp, which reminds 
mo of a spot familiar to my childhood. 
Do you remember it ? Now that I have 

found wlio is the lamp’s maker-” 

“ ('<!ase fooling,” broke in Nehushta. 
“ Bird of ill-omen, you have come to drag 
hack your prey to the shame and ruin 
whidi she has escaped.” 

” I was not always called thus,” an¬ 
swered Caleb, flushing, ” when 1 rescued 
you from the house at Tyre for instance, 
or when I risked my life, Miriam, to throw 
you food ui)on the Gate Nicanor. Nay, I 

come to save you from Domitian-” 

“ And to take her for yourself,” an¬ 
swered Nehushta. “ Oh ! we Christians 
also have eyes to see and ears to hear, 
and, blaclf-lu'arted traitor that you are, 
we know all your shame. We know of 
your bargain with the chamberlain of 
Domitian, by which the body of the slave 
was to be the price of the life of her buyer. 
We know how you swore away the honour 
of your rival, Marcus, wdth false testimony, 
and how from week to week you have 
quartered Rome as a vulture quarters 
the sky till at length you have smelt out 
the qparry. Well, she is helpless, but One 
is strong, and may His vengeance fall upon 
your life and soul.” 

Suddenly Nehushta’s voice, that had 
risen to a ser^m, died away, and she 
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stood before bim threatening him with 
h ir bony fists, and searching his face with 
her burning e?yes. a vengeance incarnate. 

“ Peace, woman, peace,” said Caleb, 
shrinking back before her. “ Spare your 
reproaches ; if I have sinned much it is 
because I have loved more-” 

“ And hate most of all,” added 
Nehuslita. 

“ Oh ! Caleb,” broke in Miriam, “ if as 
you say you love me, vliy should you 
deal thus w'ith me ? You know well that 
I do not love you after this sort, no, and 
never can, and even if you keep me from 
Domitian, who does but make a tool of 
you, what would it advantage you to take 
a woman who leaves her heart elsewhere ? 
Also I may never marry you for that 
same reason that I may not marry Marcus, 
because my faith is and must remain 
apart from yours. Would you make a 
base slave of your old jdaymate, Caleb ? 
Would you bring her to the level of a 
dancing-girl ? Oh ! lot me go in peace.” 

“ Upon the ship Luna/" said Caleb 
sullenly. 

Miriam ga-sped ! So he knew their plans. 

“ Yes,” she replied desperately, ” ui)on 
the ship Ltina, to find .such a fate as 
Heaven may give me ; at least to be at 
peace and free. For your soul’s sake, 
Caleb, let me go. Once year.s ago you 
swore that you would not force yourself 
upon me against mv will. Will you break 
that oath to-day ? ” 

“ I swore also, Miriam, that it should 
go ill with any man who came between 
you and me. ShfiU I break that oath 
to-day '! Give yourself to me of your own 
will and save Marcus. Pofusc and I will 
bring him to his death, ('nioi>se now* 
between me and your lover’s life.” 

“ Are you a coward that you should 
lay such a choice upon me, Caleb ? ” 

“ Call me what you will. Choose.” 

Miriam clasped her hands and for a 
moment stood looking upwards. Then a 
bght of purpose grew upon her face and 
she answered; 

“ Caleb, I have chosen. Do your worst. 
The fate of Marcus is not in ray hands, 
or your hands, but in the hands of God ; 
nor, unlo-^'s He wills it, can one hair of 
his head be harmed by you or by Dornitian. 
For is it not written in the book of your 
own Law that ‘ the King's heart is in the 
hand of the Lord, he turneth it whither¬ 
soever be will.’ But my honour is my own. 


and to stain it would he a sin for which I 
alone must answer to ^Heaven and to 
Marcus, dead or Uving—Marcus, who 
would curse and spit upon me did I 
attempt to buy his safety at such a 
price.” 

“ Is that your last word, Miriam ? ” 

“It is. If it pleases you by false witness 
and by murder to destroy tlie man who 
once spared you, then-if such a thing be 
suffered, have your will* and reap its 
fruits. I make no bargain with you, for 
myself or for him—do your worst to both 
of us.” 

“ So be it,” said Caleb with a bitter 
laugh, “ but I think that the ship Luna 
will lack her :{aircst passenger.” 

Miriam sank down upon a seat and 
covered her face with her hands, .a piteous 
sight in her misery and the terror which, 
notwithstanding her bold words, she 
(!Ould not conceal. Caleb walked to the 
door and paused there, wliile the white- 
haired Kehushta stood by the brazier of 
charcoal and watched them both Avith her 
fierce eyes. Presently Caleb glanced round 
at Miriam crouched by the window and a 
strange new look came into his face. 

“ I cannot do it,” he said slowly, each 
word fall'ng lieavily from liis lips like 
single rain-drops from a cloud, or the 
slow blood from a mortal wound. 

Miriam lot her hands slip from her face 
and stared «at him. 

“ Miriam,” he said, “ you arc riglit; I 
have sinned against you and this man 
Marcus. Now I will expiate ray sin. Your 
secret is safe w'ith me, and since you hate 
me I will never see you more. Miriam, 
wc look upon each other for the last time. 
Further, if I can, I will wodc for the 
deliverance of Marcus and help him to 
join you in Tyre, whither the Luna is 
bound—is she not ? Farewell! ” 

Once again he turned to go, but it 
would seem that his eyes were blinded, 
or his brain was diilled by the agony that 
worked w'ithin. At least Caleb caught his 
foot in the ancient uneven boards, stum¬ 
bled jand fell heavily upon his face. 
Instartly, with a low hiss of hate and a 
spring like that of a cat, Nehushta was 
upon him. Thruit'ting her knees into his 
back she seized the nape of’his neck with 
her left hand and with her right drew a 
dagger from her bosom. 

“ Forbear ! ” said Miriam. “ Touch him 
with that knife and we part for ever. Nay, 
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I mean it. I myself will hand you to the 
officer, even_iihe hales me to Domitian.” 

Then Nohushta rose ,to her feet. 

“ Fool ! ” she said, “ fool, to trust to 
that man of double moods, whose mercy 
to-night will be vengeance to-morrow. Oh! 

> you are undone ! Alas! you are undone! ” 

Regaining his feet, Caleb looked at her 
contemptuously. 

“ Had you stai8bed she m^ght have been 
undone indeed*” he said. “ Now, as of old, 
there is little wisdom m that grey head of 
yonrs, Nehushta; nor can your hato 
suSer you to understand the intermingled 
good and evil of my heart.” Then he 
advanced to Miriam, lifted her hand and 
kissed it. With a suddei* movement she 
proffered him her brow. 

“ Nay,” ho said, “ tempt me not, it is 
not for me. Farewell.” 

Another instant and he was gone. 

It would seem that Cal(;b kept his word, 
for three days later the vessel Luna sailed* 
unmolested from the port of Ostia in charge 
of the Creek captain. Hector, having on 
board Miriam, Nehushta, Julia, and Callus. 

Within a week of this sailing Titus at 
length returned to Rome, Hero in duo 
course the case of Marcus was brought 
before him by the prisoner’s friends, 
together with a demand that he should 
be granted a new 'and open trial for the 
clearing of his honour. Titus, who for 
his own reasons refused to see Marcus, 
listened patiently, then gave his decision. 

He rejoiced, he said, to learn that his 
close friend and trusted officer was .still 
alive, since he had long mourned him as 
dead. Ho grieved that in his absence ho 
should have been put upon his trial on the 
charge of having been taken captive, 
living, by the Jews, which, if Marcus 
upon his arrival in Rome had at once 
reported himself to him, woujd not have 
happened- He dismissed all accusations 
against his military honour and courage 
as mere idle talk, since he had a hundred 
times proved him to be the bravest of men, 
and knew, moreover, something of the 
circumstances under which ho iJ'as cap¬ 
tured. But, however willing he m'ght be 
to do so, he .was unaole for public reasons 
to disregard the fact that he had been 
duly convicted by a court-martial, under 
the Prince Domitian, of having broken 
the command of his general and suffered 
himself t» be taken prisoner alive. To do 


so would bo to proclaim himself, Titus, 
unjust, who had caused others to suffer 
for this s<ame offence, and to offtir insult 
to the prince, his brother, who in the 
exorcise of his discretion as commander 
in his absence had thought fit to order 
the trial. Std], his punishment should be of 
the lightest possible. He commanded that 
on leaving his prison Marcus should go 
straight to his ovm house by n ght, so 
that there m'ght be no public talk or 
demonstration among his friend", and 
there make such arrangement of his affairs 
as seemed good to him. Further, he com¬ 
manded that wiih'in ten days ho should 
leave Italy, to dwell or travel abroad for 
a period of three years, unless the time 
should be shortened by .some .special decree. 
After the lapse of these three years he would 
be free to return to Rome. This was his 
judgment, and it could not bo altered. 

As it chanced, it was the chamberlain 
Balurius who first communicat-'d the 
Imperial decree to Marcus. Hurrying 
.straight from the palace to the pii^on 
he was admitted into the prisoner’s 
chamber. 

“ Well,” said Marcus, looking up, 
“ what evil tidings have you now ? ” 

“ None, none,” answered Saturius. “ I 
have very good tidings, and that is why I 
run so fast. You are only banished for 
three years, thanks to my secret efforts,” 
and he smiled craftily. “ Even your pro¬ 
perty is loft to you, a fact which will, I 
trust, enable you to reward your friends 
for their labours on your behalf.” 

“ Tell, me all,” and the rogue obeyed, 
while Marcus listened with a face of stone. 

“Why did Titus decide thus?” ho 
asked when it was finished. “ Speak 
frankly, man, if you wish for a reward.” 

“ Because, noble Marcus, Domitian had 
been woth him beforehand and told him 
that if ho reversed his public judgment it 
would be a cause of open quarrel between 
them. This, Cajsar, who fears his brother, 
does not seek. That is why he would 
not see you, lest his love for his friend 
should overcome his reason.” 

“ So the prince is still my enemy ? ” 

“Yes, and more bitter than before, 
since he cannot find the Pearl-Maiden, 
and is sure that you have spirited her 
away. Be advised by me and leave Rome 
quickly, lest worse things befall you.” 

“ Ay,” said Marcus, “ I wiH leave 
Rome quickly, for how shall I abide here 
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who have lost my honour ? Yet first it 
may please your master to know that by 
now the lady whom he seeks is far across 
the sea. Now get you gone, you fox, 
for I desire to be alone.” 

The face of Saturius became evil. 

“ Is that all you have to say ? ” ho 
asked. “ Am I to win no reward ? ” 

“ If you stay longer,” said Marcus, 
“you will win one which you do not 
desire,” 

Then Saturius went, but without the 
door he turned and shook his list towards 
the chamber he had left. 

“ Fox ! ” he muttered. “ He called me 
fox and gave me nothing. Well, foxes may 
find some picking on his bones.” 

The chamberlain’s road to the palace 
ran past the place of business of the 
merchant |Demetrius. He stopped and 
looked at it. “ Perhaps tins one will bo 
more liberal,” he said to himself, and 
entered. 

In his private office he found I'aleb 
alone, his face buried in his hands. Seating 
himself he plunged into his tale, ending it 
with an apology to Caleb for the lightness 
of the sentence inllictod upon Marcus. 

“ Titus W'ould do no more,” he said ; 
“ indeed, were it not for the fear of 
Domitian, he could not have been brought 
to do so much, for he loves the man, who 
has been a prefect of his bodyguard, and 
was deeply grieved that he must disgrace 
him. Still, disgraced he is, ay, and he 
feels it; therefore I trust that you, most 
generous Demetrius, who hate him, will 
remember the service of your servant in 
this matter.” 

“ Yes,” said Caleb quietly, “ fear not, 
you shall be well paid, for you have done 
your best.” 

“ I thank you, friend,” answered 
Saturiusj rubbing his hands, “ and, after 
all, things may be better than they seem. 
That insolent fool let out just now that 
the girl about whom there is all this 
bother has been smuggled aw'ay some¬ 
where across the seas. Wlicn Domitian 
learns that he will be so mad with anger 
that he may bo worked up to take a little 
vengeance of his own upon the person 
of the noble Marcus, who has thus contri v ed 
to trick him. Also Marcus shall not get 
the Pearl-Maiden, for the prince will cause' 
hgr to be followed and brought back to 
you, worthy Demetrius.” 

“ Then,” answered Caleb slowly, “ he 


mu.st seek for her, not across the sea, 
but in its depths.” ^ 

“ What do you mean ? ” ' 

“ I mean that Thave tidings that Pearl- 
Maiden escaped in the ship Luna hard 
upon a month ago. This morning the 
captain and some mariners of the galley* 
Imperatrix arrived in Rome, Tliey report 
that they met a great gale off Rhegium, 
and towards the end of ilPsaw a vessel sink. 
Afterwards they picked up^sailor clinging 
to a piece of wood, who sold them that the 
ship’s name was the Luna and that she 
foundered with all hands.” 

“ Have you seeti this sailor ? ” 

“ No ; he died of exhaustion soon after 
he was rescued ^ but I have seen the men 
of the galle 3 % who brought mo note of 
certain goods consigned to me in her hold. 
They repeated this story to me with their 
own lips.” 

” So, after all, she whom so many sought 
was destined to the arms of Neptune, as 
^became a pearl,” reflected Saturius. 
” Well, well, as Domitian cannot be 
revenged upon Neptune he will be the 
more wroth with the man who sent her 
to that god. Now I go to tell him all these 
tidings and learn his mind.” 

“ You will return and acquaint me with 
it. will you not ? ” asked Caleb, looking up. 

“■ Certainly, and at once. Our account 
is not yet balanced? most generous 
Demetrius.” 

“ No,” answered Caleb, “ our accounts 
are not yet balanced.” 

Two hours later the chamberlain reap¬ 
peared in the office. 

“ Well,” said Caleb, “ how does it go ? ” 
“ HI, very ill for Marcus, and well, very 
w'ell for those who hate him,‘as you and I 
do, friend. Oh ! never have I seen my 
Imperial master so enraged. Indeed, when 
he learned that Pearl-Maiden had escaped 
and was drowned, so that he could have 
no hope of her this side the Styx, it was 
almost dangerous to be near to him. He 
cursed Titus for the lightness of his sen¬ 
tence ; he cursed you ; ho even cursed 
me. Butd turned his wrath into the right 
channel. |I showed him that for all these ills 
Marcus, and Marcus alone, is to blame, 
Marcus who is to ptfy the price of them 
with a throe years* pleasant banishment 
from Rome, which doubtless will be 
remitted presently. I tell you that 
Domitian wept and gnashed his teeth at 
the thought of it, until I showed him a 
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better plan—knowing that it would please 
yo\i, friend Demetrius.” 

“ What plan*? ” 

Saturius rose, and having looked round 
to see that the door was fastemKi, came 
and whispered into Caleb’s ear. 

I “ Look you: after sunset to-night, that 
is within two hours. Marcus is to be put 
out of his prison and conducted to the side 
door of his own '^housc, that beneath 
the archway, tvhere he is ordered to 
remain until ho leaves Rome. In this 
house is no one except an old man. the 
steward Htojhanus, and a slave woman. 
Well, before he gets therf*, certain tru.sty 
fellows, such as Domitian knows how to 
lay his hands upon, will ha\tp entered the 
hojise, and having secured the steward 
and ^ho woman, will awnit the coming of 
Marcus beneath the archway. You can 
guess the rest. Is it not w'-cll conceived V ” 

“ Very well,” answ'cred Caleb. “ But 
may there not be suspicion V ” 

“ None, none. Who would dare to 
suspect Domitian ? A private crime, 
doubtless ! The rich have so many 
enemies.” 

What Saturius did not add was that 
no>)ody W’ould suspect Domitian because 
the masked bravoes were instructed to 
inform the steward and the slave when 
they had bound and gagged them, that 
they W’ere hired to do the deed of blood 
by a certain merchant named Demetrius, 
■ otherwise Caleb the Jew, who had an 
ancient quarrel against Marcus, which, 
already, he had tried to satisfy by giving 
false evidence before the court-martial. 

“ Now,” went on Saturius, “ I must be 
going, for there are one or two little 
things' whish ileed attention, and time 
pre.sKes. • Shall wt, balance that account, 
friend Demetrius ? ” 


“ Certainly,” said Caleb, and taking a 
roll of gold from a drawer he pushed it 
across the table. 

Saturius shook his head sadly. “ I laid 
it at twice as much,” he said. “ Think 
how you hate him and how richly your 
hate will be fed. First disgraced unjustly, 
he, one of the best soldiers and bravest 
(\aptams in the army, and then hacked to 
death by cut-throats in the doorway of 
his own house. What more could you 
want ? ” 

“ Nothing,” answered Caleb. “ Only 
the man isn't dead yet. Sometimes the 
Fates have strange surprises for us 
mortals, friend Saturius.'’ 

“ Dead ? Ho will be dead soon 
enough.” 

“ Good. You shtall have the rest of 
the money when I have seen his body. 
No, I don't W'ant any bungling, and that’s 
the best W’ay to make certain.” 

“■ I wonder,” thought Saturius, as he 
•departed out of the office and this history, 
“ I wonder liow I shall manage to get the 
balance of my fee before they hav'c my 
Jewish friend by the heels. But it can be 
arranged—doubtless it can he arranged.” 

When he liad gone, Caleb, who, it 
would seem, also had things which needed 
attention ami felt that time pressed, took 
pen and wrote a short letter. Next he 
summoned a dork and gave orders that 
it. was to he delivered two hours after 
sunset—not before. 

Meanw'hile, he enclosed it in an outer 
wrapping so that the address was not 
seen. This done, he sat still for a time, 
his lips moving, almost as though ho w^ere 
engaged in prayer. Then, seeing that it 
was the hour of sunset, he rose, wrapped 
himself in a long dark cloak, such as was 
w orn by Roman officers, and went out. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

now MARCUS ClIAHOED HIS FAITH. 


Caleb was not the only one who hoatd the 
evil tidings of the ship Luna ; it 'Camo 
to the ears of the bishop Cyril also, since 
‘little .of any moment passed within the 
city of Rome whiclx the Christians did 
n9t know. 

Like Caleb, he satisfied himself of the 
truth of dthe matter by an interview with 
the captain of the Imperairix. Then with 


a sorrowful heart he departed to the 
prison near the Temple of Mars. Here 
the warden told him that Marcus wished 
to see no one, but answering, “ Friend, my 
business will not wait,” he pushed past 
the man and entered the room beyond. 
Marcus was standing up in the centre of 
it, in his hand a drawn sword of the short 
Roman pattern^ which, on catching sight 
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of his visitor, he cast upon the table with 
an exclamation of impatience. It fell 
beside a letter addressed to “ The lady 
Miriam in Tyre. To be given into her 
own hand.” 

“ Peace be with you,” said the bishop, 
searching his face with his quiet eyes. 

“ 1 thank you, friend,” answered Marcus, 
smT'ng strangely, “ I need peace, and— 
seek it.” 

“ Son,” asked the bishop, “ what were 
you about to do ? ” 

“ Friend,” answered Marcus, if you 
desire to know, I was about to fall upon 
my sword. One more minute and I 
should have been dead. They brought it 
me with the cloak and other things. It 
was thoughtful of them, and I guessed 
their meaning.” 

Cyril lifted the sword from the table 
and cast it into a corner of the room. 

God be thanked,” he said, “ Who led 
my feet here in time to save you from 
this sin. Why, because it has pleased* 
Him to take her life, should you seek to 
take your own ? ” 

“ Her life ? ” said Marcus “ What 
dreadful words are these ? Her life! 
Whose life ? ” 

“ The life of Miriam. I came to tell 
you. She is drowned upon the seas with 
all her company.” 

For a moment Marcus stood swaying to 
and fro like a drunken man. Then he said ; 

” Is it so indeed ? Well, the more 
reason that I should make haste to follow 
her. Begone and leave me to do the deed 
alone,” and he stepped towards the sword. 

Cyril set his foot upon the shining blade. 

“"What is this madness ? ” he asked. 
** If you did not know of Miriam’s death, 
why do you desire to kill yourself 1 ” 

“ Because I have lost more than Miriam. 
Man, they have robbed me of my honour. 
By the decree of Titus, I, Marcus, am 
branded as a coward. Yes, Titus, at 
whose side I have fought in a score of 
battles—^Titus, from whom I have w'arded 
many a blow—^has banished me from 
Rome.” 

“ Tell me of this thingi” said Cyril. 

So Marcus told him all. Cyril listened 
in silence, then said sternly: 

“Is it for this that you wouW. kill 
yourself ? Is your honour les-sened by a 
decree based upon false evidence, and 
given for reasons of policy ? Do you 
cease to be honourable because others are 


dishonourable, and would you—a soldier 
—fly from the battled. Now, indeed, 
Marcus, you show yourself a coward.” 

“ How can I live on who am so shamed?” 
he asked passionately. “ My friends 
knew that I could not live, and that is 
why they wTapped a sword in yondbr 
cloak and sent it me. Also Miriam, you. 
say, is dead.” 

“ Satan sent it to ybu, Marcus, desiring 
to fashion of your foolim pride a ladder 
down which you might climb to hell. 
Cast aside this base temptation which 
wears the mask of a false honour ; face 
your trouble like a man, and conquer it 
by innocence—and faith.” 

“ Miriam 1* What of Miriam ? ” 

“ Yes, what of Miriam ? How would 
she welcome you yonder, who come to 
greet her w4th your blood upon your 
hands ? Oh ! son, do you not understand 
that this is the trial laid upon you ? You 
have been brought low that you might 
rise high. Once the world gave you all 
it had to give. You were rich, you were 
a captain among captains ; you were high¬ 
born ; men called you ‘ The Fortunate.’ 
Then Christ appealed to you in vain, you 
put Him by. What had you to do with 
the crucified carpenter of Galilee ? Now 
by the plotting of your foes you have 
fallen. No longer dp you rank high in 
your trade of blood.* You are dismissed 
its service and an exile. The lesson of life 
has come home to you, therefore you seek 
to escape from life rather than bide in it 
to do your duty through good and iU, 
heedless of what men may say, and finding 
peace in the verdict of your own con¬ 
science. Let Him Whom^jyou put Jby in 
your hours of pomp come to you now. 
Carry your cross uith your shame as He 
carried His in His shame. In His light 
find light, in His peace find peace, and 
at the en([l her who has been taken from 
you awhile. Has my spirit spoken in 
vain with your spirit during all these 
many weeks, son Marcus ? i^eady you 
have ^Id mo that you believe, and now 
at the*first breath of trouble will you go 
back llpon that which you know to be the 
Truth ? Oh! or^pe more listen to me, 
that your eyes may be opcimd before' it is 
too late.” 

“ Speak on, I hoar you,” said Marcus 
with a sigh. 

So Ciyril pleaded with him -^th the 
passion of one inspired, and as Marcus 
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hearkened his heart was softened and his 
purpose turned. 

“ I knew itfml before, I believed it all 
before,” he said at length, but I would 
not accept your baptism and become a 
member of your Church.” 

^ “ Why not, son ? ” 

“ Because had I done so she would 
have thought and you might have thought, 
and perhaps I mysalf should have thought, 
that I did it, m once I offered to do, to 
win her whom I desired above all things 
on earth. Now she is dead and it is 
otherwise. Shrive me, father, and do your 
office.” V 

So there in the prison cell the bishop 
Cyril took water and bapti^d the Roman 
Marcus into the body of the Christian 
Church. ’ 

“ WTiat shall I do now ? ” Marcus asked 
as he rose from his knees. “ Once Caesar 
was my master, now you speak with the 
voice of Cajsar. Command me.” 

“ I do not speak; Christ speaks. Listen, 
I am called by the Church to go to 
Alexandria in Egypt, whither I sail within 
three days. Will you who are exiled from 
Rome come with me ? There I can find 
you work to do.” 

“ I have said that you are Caesar,” 
answered Marcus. “ Now it is sunset and 
I am free ; - accompany me to my house, I 
pray you, for therewmuch business waits 
me in which I need counsel, who am 
overborne.” 

So presently the gates w’ere opened as 
Titus had commanded, and they went 
forth, attended only by a guard of two 
men, walking unnoted through the streets 
to the palace in the Via Agrippa. 

“ There as tke door,” said the sergeant 
of the gqigrd, pointing to the side entrance 
of the house. ” Enter with your friend 
and, noble Marcus, fare you well.” 

So they went to the archway, and 
finding the door ajar, passed thrbugh and 
shut it behind them, 

“ For a house where there is much to 
steal this is ill guarded, spn. In Rome 
an open gate ought to have a watchman,” 
said XDyril, as he groped his way through 
the darkness of the arch. 

“ My steward Stephftnus should be at 
hand, for the* jailer advised him of my 
noming—who never thought to come,” 
begf,n Marcus, then of a sudden stumbled 
heavily ^d was silent. 

at i»it ? ” asked CyriL 


“ By the fool one who is drunken^—or 
dead. Some beggar, perhaps, who sleeps 
off his liquor here.” 

By now C 3 rril was through the archway 
and in the little courtyard beyond. 

“ A light burns in that window,” ho 
said. “ Come, you know the path, guide 
me to if. We can return to this sleeper,” 

“ Who seems hard to wake,” added 
Marcus, as he led the way across the 
courtyard to the door of the offices. This 
also proved to be open, and by it they 
entered the room where the steward kept 
his books and slept. Upon the table a 
lamp was burning, that which they had 
seen through the casement. Its light 
showed them a strange sight. An iron- 
bound box that was chained to the wall 
had been broken open and its contents 
rifled, for papers were strewn here and 
there, and on them lay an empty leathern 
money-bag. The furniture also was over- 
tiirncd as though in some struggle, while 
, among it, one in the corner of the room 
and one beneath the marble table, which 
was too heavy to be moved, lay two figures, 
those of a man and a woman. 

“ Murderers have been here,” said Cyril 
with a groan. 

Marcus snatched the lamp from the 
table and held it to the face of the man 
in the corner. 

“ It is Stephanus,” he said, " Stephanus 
bound and gagged, but living, and the 
other is the slave woman. Hold the lamp 
while I loose them,” and drawing his 
short sword, he cut away the bonds, first 
of the one and then of the other, “ Speak, 
man, speak! ” he said, as Stephanus 
struggled to his feet. “ V^at has chanced 
here ? ” 

For some moments the old steward 
stared at him with round, frightened eyes. 
Then he gasped; 

“ Oh ! my lord, I thought you dead. 
Tliey said that they had come to kill you 
by command of the Jew Caleb, he who 
gave the evidence.” * 

“ They ! Who ? ” asked Marcus. 

“ I know not, four men whose faces 
were masked. They said also that though 
you must die, they were commanded to 
do me and this woman no harm, only to 
bind and sijpnce us. This they did, then* 
havii^t^kilm what money they could find, 
went out to waylay you. Afterwards t 
heard a souffie in the arch and wdl-i^h 
died of sorrow,, lor I who oOuld 
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warn nor help you, was sure that you were 
parishing beneath their knives.” 

“ For this deliverance, thank God,” said 
Cyril, lifting up his hands. 

“ Presently, presently,” answered Mar¬ 
cus. “ First follow me,” and taking the 
lamp in his hand, he ran back to the 
archway. • 

Beneath it a man lay upon his face—• 
he across whom Marcus had stumbled, 
and about him blood flowed from many 
wounds. In silence they turned him over 
so that the light fell upon his features. 
Then Marcus staggered back amazed, for, 
behold! they were Caleb’s, notwith- 
stand'ng the blood and wounds that 
marred them, still dark and handsome in 
his death sleep. 

“ Why,” he said to Stephanus, “ this is 
that very man who.so bloody work, as they 
told us, the murderers came to do. It 
would seem that he has fallen into his 
own snare.” 

“ Are you ceftain, son ? ” asked Cyril. 
“ Does not this gashed and gory cheek 
deceive you ? ” 

“ Draw that hand of his from beneath 
the cloak,” answered Marcus. “ If I 
am right the first linger will lack a 
joint.” 

Cyril obeyed and held up the stilTening 
hand. It was as Marcus had said. 

“ Caught in his own snare ! ” repeated 
Marcus. “ Well, though I knew ho hated 
mo, and more than once •w'e have striven 
to slay each other in battle and private 
fight, never would I have believed that 
Caleb the Jew would sink to nyirdcr. He 
is well repaid, the treacherous dog ! ” 

“ Judge not, that ye be not judged,” 
answered Cyril. “ Wnat do you know of 
how or why this man came by his death V 
He may have been hurrying here to warn 
you.” 

“ Against his own paid assassins ! No, 
father, I know Caleb better, only he was 
viler than I thought.” 

Then they^arried the body into the 
house and took counsel what they should 
do. While they reasoned together, for 
every path seemed full of danger, there 
came a knock upon the archway door. 
They hesitated, not knowing whether it 
would be safe to open, till the knock w'as 
repeated more loudly. * 

“ I will go, lord,” said Stephanuo, for 
why need I fear, who am of no account 
to any one ? ” 


So he went, presently to return. 

“ What was it ? ” asked Marcus. 

“ Only a young man, Vlio said that he 
had been strictly charged by his master, 
Demetrius, the Alexandrian merchant, to 
deliver a letter at this hour. Here is the 
letter.” 

“ Demetrius, the Alexandrian mCr; 
chant,” said Marcus as he took it. “ Whyi' 
under that name Cj^leb who lie.s there 
dead passed in Rome.” . 

“ Read the letter,” safd Cyril. 

So Marcus cut the silk, broke the seal, 
and read: 

“ ‘ To the noble Marcus. 

” * In the past I have worked you evil 
and often stnven to take your life. Now 
it has come to my ears that* Domitian, 
who hates you even worse than I Uo, if 
for less reason, has laid a plot to murder 
you on the threshold of your own house. 
Therefore, by way of amends for that 
evidence which 1 gave against you that 
strained the truth, since no braver man 
ever breathed than you arc, Marcus, it 
has come into my mind to visit the 
Palace Fortunate wrapped in such a 
cloak as you Roman captains wear. 
There, before you read thi.s letter, 
perhaps we shall meet ;igain. Still 
mourn me not, Marcus, nor sjieak of me 
as generous, or noble, since Miriam is 
dead, and I who have followed her through 
life desire to follow her through death, 
lioping that there I may find a kinder 
fortune at her hands, or if not, forgetful¬ 
ness. You who will live long, must drink 
deep of memory—a bitterer cup. Marcus, 
farewell. Since die I must, I would that 
it had been in open figlW; bequeath your 
sword, but Fate, who has given me 
fortune, but no true favour, appoints me 
to the daggers of assassins that seek 
another heart. So be it. You tarry here, 
but I tr«rel to Miriam. Why should I 
grumble at the road ? 

“ ‘ Caleb. 

“ ‘ Written at Rome upon the night of 
my death.’ ” 

“ A brave man and a bitter,” said 
Marcus when hc^ had finished reding.. 
“Know, my father, that I am'more 
jealous of him now than ever I was in 
his life’s days. Had it not been for you 
and your preaching,” he addes^l Angrily, 
“ when he came to seek Miriam;,'tie wou^ 
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have found tne,at her^side. But now, 
how can I tell* ” 


“ peace to your heathen talk ! ” an¬ 
swered the bishop. “ Is the land of 
spirits then such as yotir poets picture, 
ahd do the dcjad turn to (Mch other with 


ey^s of earthly passion ? Yet.” he added 
more gently, “ I should not blame you 
Vho, like this poor flew, from childhood 
have been steeped ip sftpcr.stitions. Have, 
no fear of his rivalry in the heavenly fields, 
friend Marcus, where neither do they 
•tnarry or arc given in marniage, nor think 
thatWelf-murder can help a man. What 
the end of all this talc maynbe doe.s not 
yet appear ; still I am certain that yonder 
Caleb will take no gain in hurrying down 
to death, ui^loss indeed ho did it from a 
nobler ftiotive than ho says, as I for one 
believe.” 


“ I trust that it may be so,” answered 
Marcus, “ although in truth that another 
man should die for mo gives mo no com¬ 
fort. Rather would I that he had left 


me to my doom.” 

“ As Cod has willed so it has befallen, 
for ‘ man’s goings'HI-c of the Lord ; how 
then can a man understand his own 


way ? ’ ” replied Cyril with a sigh. “ Noav 
let us to other matters, for time is short 


and it comes upon me that you will do 
well to be clear of Romc^ofore Domitian 


finds that Caleb fell in place of Marcus.” 


Nearly three more months had gone 
when, at length, one night as the sun 
vanished, a galley crept wearily into the 
harbour of Alexandria and cast anchor 
just as the light pf Pharo.s began to shine 
across the sea. Her passage through the 
winter gales had been hard, and for weeks 
at a time she Ifad been obliged to shelter 
in harboftrs by the way. Now, short of 
food and water, she had come safely to 
hei; haven, for which mercy the bishop 
Cyril .with the Roman Marcu^jind such 
other Christians as wore aboard of her 
gave thanks to Heaven upon their knees 
in their little cabin near the forecastle, 
for it was too late to attempt to land that 
n'ght. Then they went on deck and, as 
all .their iood was gone they had. no 
-drink except some stinking water, loaned 
'upon .the nulw^ks and looked hungrily 
towasds the slfor^ where gleamed the 
thousand*lights miglity city. Near 

to tlxem, not a bow^mt away indeed, lay 
another ship. Presently, as they stared 


» 

at her black outline, the sound of singing 
floated from her decks across the still, 
starlit waters of the harb“«r. They 
listened to it idly enough at first, till at 
length some words of that song reached 
their ears, cau.9ing them to look at each 
other. 

“ That is no sailor’s ditty,” said Marcus. 

” No,” answered Cyril, it is a Christian 
hymn, and one that I know well. Listen. 
Each verse ends, ‘ Peace be still! ’ ” 

“ Then,” said Marcus, “ yonder must 
be a Christian ship, else they would not 
dare to sing that hymn. I’ho night is 
calm, let us beg the boat and visit it. 
I am thirsty, and those good folk may 
have fresh water.” 

“ If you wish,” answered Cyril. “ There 
too we may get tidings as well as water.” 

A while later the little boat rowed to 
tlv> side of the strange ship and asked leave 
to board of the waUihman. 

” What sign do you give ? ” asked the 
officer. 

“ The sign of the Cross,” answered 
Cyril. “ We have heard your hymn who 
are of the brotherhood of Rome.” 

Then a rope ladder was thrown down 
to them and the officer bade them make 
fast and be welcome. 

They climbed upon the dock and went 
to seek the captain, who was in the after- 
part of the ship, where an awning was 
stretched. In the space enclosed by this 
awning, which was lit with lanterns, stood 
a woman in a white robe, who sang the 
refrain of the hymn in a very sweet voice, 
ethers of the company, from time to time, 
joining in its choruses. 

“From the dead am I arisen ” 

sang the voice, and there was something 
in the thrilling notes that went straight 
to the heart of ISIarcus, some tone and 
quality which were familiar. 

Side by side with Cyril Hfe climbed 
onu'ards across the rowing benches, and 
the noise of their stumbling footsteps 
reaching the singer’s ears, caused her to 
pause in her’song. Then stepping forward 
a little, as though tojook, she came under 
the lantern so ^at its light fell full upon 
her face, mnd^^cing nothing, once more 
took up hwH^l^nt: 

“ Oh yo faithle.ss, from the dead am I 
arisen.” ^ 

“ Look, look ! ’’ gasped Marcus, clutch- 
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ing Cyril by the arm. “ Look! It is 
Mmam, or her spirit.” 

Anotixer instant and he, too, had come 
into the circle of the lamplight, so that 
his eyes met the eyes of the singer. Now 
she saw him, and with a little cry sank 
' senseless to the deck. 

So the long story ended. Afterwards 
they learned that the tale which had been 
brou^t to Rome of the loss of the ship 
Luna was false. She had met the great 
gale, indeed, but had sheltered from it in 
a harbour, -^ere the skill of her captain, 
Hector, brought her safely. Then she 
made her way to Sicily, where she refitted, 
and so on to one of the Grecian ports, in 
which she lay for eight weeks waiting for 
better weather, till a favouring wdnd 
brought her somewhat slowly to Alex¬ 
andria, a port she won only two days 
before the galley of Marcus. It wottld 
seem, therefore, that the vessel that had 
foundered in sight of the Jmperatriz was 
either another ship also called the Luna, 
no uncommon name, or that the mariners 
of the Imperatrix had not heard her title 
rightly. It may have been even that the 
dying sailor who told it to them wandered 
in his mind, and forgetting how his last 
ship was called, gave her some name with 
which he was familiar. At the least, 
through the good workings of Providence, 
that Luna which bore Miriam and her 
company escaped the perils of the deep 


and in due time reached the haven of 
Alexandria. 

Before they parted that happy night 
all their tale was told. Miriam learned 
how Caleb had kept the promise that he 
made to her, although when he thought 
her dead his fierce and jealous heart 
would suffer him to tell nothing of it'Ap 
Marcus. She learned also how it camb 
about that Marcus} had. been saved from 
death at his owm h€nd by Cyril and 
entered the company of the Christian 
brotherhood. Very glad were both of, 
them to thin’, in the after years thaj. he 
had done this believing her to be lost 
to him iti death. Now none could 
say that he had changed his faith to 
win a woman, nor could their own 
consciences whisper to thein that this 
was possible, though even at the time 
he knew it not. 

So they understood how through their 
many trials, dangers, and temptations all 
things had worked together for good to 
them. 

On the morrow, th'w.yin the ship Luna, 
Marcus and Miriam, whom the Romans 
called Pearl-Maiden, were wedded by the 
bishop Cyril, the captain Gallus giving 
the bride in marriage, while the white 
haired”, fierce-eyed Nehushta stood at their 
side and blessed them in the name of that 
dead mother whose command had not 
been broken. 


[the end.] 
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